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HE rise of that species of 
Friendly Society which I have 
called Trading Burialis due to a 
singular conjunction of bad laws, 
shrewd speculators, and ignorant 
populace. Themostordinary concep- 
tion of working men’s societies is 
that of clubs whose members pay in 
so much upon the understanding 
that should they die their relations 
will receive a certain fixed amount, 
or should they fall sick a certain 
weekly allowance. In some form 
or other a large proportion of 
friendly societies exist upon this 
footing, and if they could only 
have the sense to adopt reason- 
able scales of premium and bene- 
fit, or to separate the sick from 
the burial funds, there would be 
nothing objectionable in the fact. 
This, however, they do not under- 
stand, and the matter is further 
complicated by the system of ad- 
mitting all and sundry to the bene- 
fits of the burial fund, while only 
adults as a rule are on the sick-pay 
list. Some societies, however, exist 
solely for the purpose of granting 
their members sums at death, and 
are therefore in a sense insurance 
corporations of the ordinary kind. 
To this type the trading class of 
societies belongs. 

The motives which induce the 
poor to become members of burial 
clubs are very mixed. In some 
cases it may be in order to secure a 
decent burial free of the parish, and 
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in some to leave a little money to 
those that survive; but it is to 
be suspected that in many cases the 
notions are most vague as to what 
end is sought. People become mem- 
bers because they are asked to, or 
because they hope to reap some un- 
known advantage, or from a wish to 
over-reach. The practice too obtains 
largely of insuring for contingencies 
of life and death at a very early 
age. Parents insure their children 
at birth, and the books of burial 
clubs become loaded with the names 
of a class of human beings who 
cannot possibly take interest in their 
affairs. Being so much a family 
matter, and so much amongst the 
very poor, it has been almost from 
the first found absolutely necessary 
to adopt a system of house-to-house 
collection if the premium payments 
were to be kept up with any degree 
of regularity. Where small societies 
are concerned this is done usually 
by adult members of the club, at 
commissions varying with almost 
every society, or sometimes for no re- 
muneration at all. For large bodies, 
however, paid collectors become ne- 
cessary, whose sole business it is to 
enrol new members and to collect all 
subscriptions due by new and old. 
And when a society is very large 
but confined to one locality, this 
system may be pursued with per- 
fect safety by the members, so 
long as they appoint these men 
and hold the funds. Local know- 
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ledge and local public spirit may 
suffice to keep officialism well in 
check. The large Blackburn Phil- 
anthropic Society for instance, with 
a membership of 130,000, the larger 
portion of which is ‘ admitted at 
sixteen weeks old,’ conducts its 
business at a total outlay of 15 per 
cent. on the gross receipts, and 
there are many others which show 
almost as careful management. And 
when local there is nothing at all 
to hinder such bodies from doing 
both sick and burial ‘ business,’ for 
the necessary element of supervision 
and personal knowledge exists as 
a preventive against the former be- 
coming fraudulent on the part of the 
sick-pay recipient. As a rule, how- 
ever, it is only the burial branch that 
requires house-to-house collection. 
Sick pay being given mostly if not 
solely to adult members, these look 
after its distribution themselves, 
and see that no member is shamming. 

But the remoter interest which 
insurance for death has to the poor ; 
the impalpability, so to say, of its 
benefits to them, as well as the 
practice of admitting swarms of per- 
sons who cannot possibly look after 
their pay-days closely ; all seem to 
make the institution of collector a 
necessity to the existence of large 
burial clubs. And it is to this ne- 
cessity that the trading societies 
owe their peculiar organisation. 
Their prototype came into being in 
Liverpool in 1850, in the shape of 
the Royal Liver Friendly Society. 
Ostensibly this society did not differ 
from other friendly clubs. It gave 
sick-pay benefits, and consisted of 
members who had apparent control 
of its affairs; it insured for sums at 
birth or at death, just like any other 
society, and doubtless the Registrar 
thought it was an ordinary one. 
Such, however, it was not. The 
vital difference was this: up to that 
date, as far asis known, although 
multitudes of societies subsisted by 
the collecting system, in no case 
had a society owed its existence to 
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a collector ; these officials were but 
servants, and had to submit to a 
power outside themselves. Not so 
the Royal Liver. A collector began 
it; for his benefit and those whom 
growing business made it necessary 
to associate with himself it existed ; 
and for that official class the society 
exists still. No members, whatever 
therules say, have ever controlled the 
action of the officials one iota; their 
chances of doing so have year by year 
lessened as the official organisation 
spreads its borders ; and without 
saying whether this system of irre- 
sponsible government has been good 
or bad, it is clearly a remarkable 
thing that any proprietary institu- 
tion of the kind should flourish with 
full-blown honours under the wing 
of the Friendly Societies Act.’ The 
creation of this society marks in fact 
acomplete revolution inthe character 
of modern burial clubs. After it 
come a troop of bodies equally irre- 
sponsible and equally enjoying the 
honours of legal protection for being 
what they are not, never were, and 
never canbe. Instead of being ser- 
vants the officials have become 
masters, and they have, in that ca- 
pacity, stolen the mantle of self- 
government to some purpose, for 
under its cover most objectionable 
things have been done with im- 
punity. By requiring, as some 
one said, the luxury of a ‘ gentle- 
man’ to call on them weekly or 
monthly for their money, the poor 
have given every facility for the 
growth of these anomalous bodies, 
and so far may be to blame for not 
a little that is evil in them; but it 
does also seem singular that the law 
should have been so loose, or the 
Registrar so easily blinded as to 
suffer much of the iniquity to go 
on under his name that has been 
notoriously mixed up with their ex- 
istence. The creation of any such 
society was in truth a defiance of all 
law upon the subject of Friendly 
Societies, which, bad as it might be, 
still supposed some popular control. 
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As they begun so these later bodies 
have gone on ; and escaping by the 
law’s imperfect administration, con- 
tinue to defy the law. 

Not one of these trading societies 
originated by collectors and carried 
on for their benefit, has been drawn 
into the light of day without ex- 
hibiting many disgraceful inci- 
dents in its history. As a rule, 
the men who founded them came 
from the lower classes of society ; 
they found the trade profitable 
and they had no responsibility ; 
so that if their sudden prosperity 
turned their heads, it was hardly 
to be wondered at. Through its 
early days the Royal Liver was 
an ugly institution to think of, be- 
ing merely a systematised robbery 
of the poor. So was its first off- 
shoot, the Scottish Legal; so was 
the St. Patrick’s, now the United 
Assurance. The manager of this 
latter had been a day labourer, but 
he had a genius for plundering his 
Irish countrymen, and contrived to 
work his way to be secretary, 
treasurer, committee, manager, and 
chairman, all in his own person, of 
a society numbering some 200,000 
members. In this remarkable cor- 
porate position he voted himself an 
addition to his salary when he chose, 
going throughthis form more by way 
of paying a certain deference to the 
public than from any anxiety to 
conform to law, for he was above all 
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law and scrupled not to take what- 
ever monies he required. Hunted 
out of his lair at last, he was hauled 
before the County Court judge, and 
ordered to pay some 8,o0o0l. which a 
rough examination of such books 
as were to be had showed him to 
owe the society. But he quietly 
slipped beyond the jurisdiction of 
the court and did not pay. On the 
contrary, when he died his friends 
kept their hold of the society, his 
widow lived in a house bought for 
her with its money, and the new 
secretary appointed by the dead 
man’s friends paid her an annuity 
out of his salary. And why not? 
The society belonged to nobody else 
but that enterprising man. He had 
a clear right to his own, and had 
he not lied about it and said that 
‘dummy’ chairmen and others had 
control and represented interests 
when they did nething of the kind, 
might have plundered undisturbed, 
In that ingenious Irish labourer’s 
day a shoemaker did duty as 
medical inspector to this society, 
and people were paid or denied 
their ‘benefits’ just as it suited 
him.! The society has now grown 
respectable, and does not go beyond 
cooked balance-sheets, and things 
of that kind, as Mr. Stanley says, 
‘nothing worth mentioning com- 
pared with the grandiose villany of 
former years.’ But respectable or 
not, the essence of the matter is that 


' It may interest the reader to see a specimen of the literary style of this corporate head 


of a large institution handling many thousands a year, all virtually his own private 


property. It is an answer to a letter from some lawyers who had been trying to get the 
insurance due to a poor woman out of his hands. According to his usual tactics, Treacy 
had offered to compound for a portion, and most of the poor people usually grumbled and 
took what he offered, it might be a third or a fourth of the sum due, just what his 
generosity moved him to give. But in this case he met resistance and had to pay. Like 
all good criminals who know their business, however, he must first plead not guilty, thus :— 

‘Gentlemen,—Any error made respecting your client Mrs. Sweeney has been made by 
paying her any money both the age and health of the deceased (Denis) not Dominick has 
been falsified 

‘In future when such parties as Mrs Sweeney has violated the rules the only way to 
deal with them is strictly in accordance with the rules linient or generous concessins has 
no effect but to redicule. 

‘I am gentlemen 
‘ Yours respectfully 
‘Joun Treacy.’ 
2 Deputy Commissioner's Report, p. 30. 
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it is nobody’s business to interfere. 
These collectors made the societies 
in question and they claim to have 
a right to their own. If the public 
object to such clumsy stealing as 
that of the Irish labourer, it is 
easy to steal with order and de- 
corum; but who has the right to 
say that it shall not be done at all? 
Since the Registrar made no scruple 
to pass rules which did not allow 
the public to have any effective voice 
in these societies’ affairs, why should 
the public vex itself by asking for 
any? If these mengive it thehonour 
of an imaginary membership, that 
is matter of grace, or of shrewd 
policy in order to draw the pence 
more freely ; it confers no rights. 
It must be distinctly understood 
that these trading societies were, 
from the first, proprietary. They 
had no more connection with tr ue 
Friendly Societies than with the 
Horse Guards. Centralised thus 
on the best of all bases, that of 


self-interest, a vast field opened be- 
fore the enterprise of their managers. 


The whole land lay in its dense 
ignorance a tempting prey to their 
designs, and they were accordingly 
not long in enlarging their borders. 
In some form or other all genuine 
Friendly Societies must be local. 
The great affiliated orders are made 
up simply of a congeries of separate 
lodges, coming under certain general 
restrictions certainly, but never 
losing the right of local self-govern- 
ment, nor the power to control 
local funds. But the trading burial 
societies changed all that so far as 
they were concerned. Their pro- 
prietors did not believe in staying in 
one place when so many doors were 
open, neither did they see the neces- 
sity, when embracing more than 
one locality, of conceding any local 
power, or permitting any cash 
keeper but themselves. Just like 
ordinary insurance companies, they 

spread themselves and planted 
agents; but these agents were in 
these respects strictly subordinate 
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to their chiefs, and as for the 
people, all that was wanted from 
them was their coppers weekly. 
The capacity for receiving these 
little coins was infinite, but there 
was no need of advice, ‘and. it was 
treason to ask what became of 
them. By such a process as this 
it has come that several of the lead- 
ing societies have members and 
agents well-nigh all over the king- 
dom. At the time of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report the membership of 
the Royal Liver was some 600,000, 
and its revenue 170,000]. a year, 
and the Scottish Legal was not very 
far behind. The former society now 
belongs to some eight or nine per- 
sons, ‘amily party’—by virtue 
of their managing it and ‘ making 
the business.’ They are people from 
the lower ranks, and contrive to 
draw for their duties salaries of from 
6ool. to 800l, a year, besides per- 
quisites of a very valuable kind. 
Although less ostensibly so now 
than of yore, the ruling idea of all 
concerned with these organisations 
has always in fact been managers’ 
profits. The first collector made as 
much as he could scrape by honest 
ways or dishonest, and as he took 
on assistants they wanted as much 
from him as they could screw. And 
on this principle it is not astonish- 
ing that the poor insurer suc- 
ceeded usually in only buying about 
a third of a penny for his penny, 
or that now, in reformed times, the 
rule of the Royal Liver is that the 
expense of management must not 
exceed 40 per cent. of the gross 
income. Only absolutely fraudu- 
lent insurance companies of the 
ordinary kind could exist long 
at so costly a rate as that, but 
to all appearance these trading 
burial clubs not only exist but 
prosper even when their expenses 
are much more than 40 per cent. 
And an incorporated Company, the 
Prudential Insurance, which carries 
on its poor-insurance business at 
a higher rate of expenditure than 
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that, finds it, after meeting all 
claims, very profitable; so much 
so that the gains from this source 
help to swell largely its bonuses 
to ordinary policy-holders, as we 
shall find. That this expense is 
not a necessity of their position is 
proved by the fact that where 
members have control in bodies of 
the kind, 15 to 20 per cent. will 
cover all outlay, collectors included. 

The causes for ‘ friendly business’ 
being so profitable are various. In 
the case of some societies it is 
doubtless due to reckless taking 
on and dropping off new mem- 
bers—to deliberate robbery of the 
most base kind, in fact—and it 
is much in the hands of individual 
collectors whether this species of 
rascality does not prevail in all. 
For these bodies have very little 
hold upon subordinate officials as 
to conduct or principles. The 
whole system exists on a false pre- 
tence, and the want of any true pro- 
prietary rights makes the managers 
at the head of such a society feeble 
in the face of that pretence. Asa 
result of this they have to pay their 
collectors in all some 27 or 28 per 
cent. of the gross income for their 
work, and must allow them besides 
to retain proprietary rights in their 
collecting books. These men only 
condescend to give their services to 
existing trading societies on those 
terms, and if they are not granted 
can start a society of their own, or 
combine and become proprietors of 
the one they may have consented for 
a time to serve for less. All power 
of a popular kind, which the rules 
appear to provide for, is a sham, 
and all real power lies with the col- 
lector. He can pack meetings, 
and a combination amongst men 
of his class may change the 


régime of a society, unless bold 
spirits retain the offices and set the 
new men at defiance ; so their power 
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is submitted to and they are well 
paid. Peccadillos are overlooked 
too, and it does not appear that they 
are as much as required to do sums 
in simple addition correctly. One 
of the managers of the Royal Liver 
stated in evidence, that, ‘more or 
less, there are deficiencies in every 
collector’s book.’ * If nothing else 
furnishes an excuse in such cases it 
is easy always to plead the ignorance 
of the agent. ‘ Intelligence and edu- 
cation has no bearing whatever on 
the character or ability of a collec- 
tor in making a book .. . in fact, 
we find the more refined and edu- 
cated a man is the less hope we 
have he will succeed with the 
working classes.’4 So says the 
same witness ; and on being asked 
if high education and refinement is 
needed ‘to add up the pence ina 
book correctly’ after reasonable 
practice, answers, ‘I think it re- 
quires an amount of tact.’ The 
tact does not appear to be common, 
and as it can hardly be supposed 
that all mistakes due to its ab- 
sence conduce to the solvency of 
the society, we may presume that 
it finds means of making the ‘ bene- 
fit’ members pay for them. How 
this is done is, I fear, involved in 
too deep a mystery ever to be un- 
ravelled. Working amongst the 
poor, many of whom, accustomed 
to being cheated, do not scruple to 
seek revenge by cheating in return, 
there is no doubt that officials of 
these societies sometimes find just 
pretexts for reducing benefits to 
members which had been granted 
on false pretences. Whether this 
gives pretext for a large amount of 
fraudulent reduction there is no 
means of knowing to a certainty. 
It did so, but I should doubt if 
societies who wish to be thought 
respectable and to have a name for 
prompt payment resort to it mueh 
now, and if it is done, it will be 


8 Evidence ; question 22383. 


‘ Ibid. ; question 22385. 
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entirely by rascally collectors on year old; or a child of eleven may 
their own account against the in- be insured for nine pounds on the 
terest of the owners. chance of his dying before the age 

Let us now consider these bodies of eighteen—that being the most 
in reference to the ordinary resource favourable slice of the scale in the 
of all insurance societies in pro- actuary’s esteem; and if he goes on 
tecting themselves from loss—the paying till he is thirty-eight he gets 
amount of the premium fora given less rather than more, for each 
benefit. An examination of this period does not form a paid-up 
point does not give us much light: policy in itself, coming down at the 
actuarial science is in any case dark latter end of life to sums of twelve 
as the mysteries of the Rosicrucians or fourteen shillings as death within 
to the uninitiated, but withthe usual a short period grows on the average 
insurance companies these things more frequent.® This is a complete 
at least are clear :—a premium bears reversal of the ordinary life in- 
relation to the amount insured in surance system, and resembles the 
two ways; it is increased as that principles of fire insurance, no 
amount is increased, and it is also policy remaining in force for a long 
larger as the insurer is older. It time. If the insurer goes on paying 
can therefore be loaded with the he practically gets a new one, or he 
estimated cost of management upon passes into a new period, but has 
a very simple calculation according no value for his old. At the very 
as that cost is estimated at 10, 20, best, tables of this kind must be 
or 50 per cent. of the income. But fixed in a most arbitrary manner. 
trading burial societies have no Data do not exist for framing them 
such resource, for their premiums otherwise. And quite independent 
are fixed. Everything with them of any premium loading for ex- 
is based upon the limit of the penny penses, or, as it is in this case, any 
per week, no matter what the age lowering of benefits with a view to 
of the insurer, and so they have to find the 40 per cent. for manage- 
go upon adifferent plan. The Royal ment, haphazard chances of this 
Liver—I cite it because with all its kind must as a consequence be 
faults, and they are very many, it open to very grave suspicion of 
is the best of its class by far—has over-reaching as against insurers. 
a very elaborate system, whereby Considering the rate of infant 
the chances of life are, as it were, mortality, thirty shillings may seem 
cut up into shreds and distributed a large risk to take on an infant 
over the mortality table according for a penny a week against the 
to probabilities. By payment ofa chance of its dying before the 
penny, in all cases, a person can be year is out; but we doubt whether 
insured on this scale relatively to it actually is so save in exceptional 
these chances. Thus aninfantmay districts and amongst the worst 
now be insured for thirtyshillingson classes of the people, and there can 
the chance of its dying before itisa be no question that the rates and 


® The following table will make the principle on which such societies insure quite clear 
and is in several ways one of much interest. For one thing it will be seen how haphazard 
the scales of ‘benefits,’ granted at various ages for the penny, are arranged if the old 
table be compared with the new. And lest that new one should be thought more exact 
—anything in fact except a re-arrangement of the terms under spur of competition—it 
may be well to state that it was framed by an actuary who confessedly had had no 
experience in that kind of calculation—necessarily very intricate—and that not on data 
furnished by transactions varying over the whole life of the society and its whole field, 
-but only on those obtainable over a short time in the London district. Some excuse for 
this last limitation may perhaps be found in the fact that, although not a quarter of a 
century old yet, the records of the society's earlier history are unprocurable. But no 
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chances of many other parts of the 
scale at least fully compensate the 
extra strain that may be here. 

But as I say it is a mystery im- 
penetrable. There is, however, 
the other advantage which these 
societies have, which must not be 
forgotten, that tells in favour of 
their being free to spend yearly a 
large part of their income on ex- 
penses—and that is, that byclipping 
up the ordinary period of human 
life into little snippets like this they 
shorten their risk, and are not 
under the necessity of hoarding as 
an ordinary insurance company is 
to meet remote future contingencies. 
Therefore, although the aggregate 
sum insured with such a society as 
the Royal Liver be over four mil- 
lions, a reserve of 370,000/. may be 
far more than enough. And whena 
company like the Prudential already 
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referred to takes to poor or ‘in- 
dustrial’ insurance, it may well be 
that it can afford to spend a great 
portion of its surplus gains upon 
that business as bonus baits for in- 
surers of the ordinary type. Some 
details as to how this Company 
disposes of its profits in this way 
may be interesting, for its figures are 
not so confused as those of the pro- 
prietary Friendly Societies, whose 
muddles it is often impossible to 
unravel, and who are given to 
shuffling ; and they let us see how 
‘safe’ with all its cost this traffic 
may be. The Prudential is ad- 
mirably conducted, and being pro- 
fessedly a business organised not 
for charity or on mutual principles, 
but for gain, there can be no fault 
found with its success; still the 
following details will excite some 
thoughts. This is how its receipts 


actuary has any right to put forth these tables as other than very dim approximations to 
actual risks on experience so slender as this implies, for at best they can be but the 


merest guesswork. 
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from what is known as ‘industrial’ 
business are distributed :— 
20 per cent.: agents’ (i.e. collectors’) ordi- 
nary commission. 
new business (also part of 
agents’ commission). 
superintendence. 
office salaries. 
13 printing. 
"95 sundry disbursements. 
33° claims paid. 


21°5 reserve,” 


11°5 


9°5 
2°3 


100°05 

The total cost of management is 
here shown to be 45 per cent., and 
is stated by the secretary of the 
company to have been actually 48. 
The agents or collectors get 31°5 
per cent.—or more than the pro- 
prietary societies ostensibly give, 
though they may make it up to 
their collectors by entrance fees, 
first six weeks’ new subscriptions, 
and perquisites of that kind—less 
perhaps the cost of policies, this 
being a company liable to the stamp, 
and out of which postage and 
stationery have to be paid. But 
what is most noticeable is that of 
the total 100 per cent., the working 
man insurer gets just 33, that being 
the amount paid in claims, and 
owing to the arrangement above 
detailed probably a fair average of 
the liability of the company, at all 
events a fair proportion while the 
business is growing. What is not 
spent in current expenses, in this 
vase said to be 21°5 per cent., is 
then added to the reserve. And 
who gets this reserve? It will be 
best to let the managing director 
of the company answer. He is 
asked :-— 

25991. The industrial business is a 
profitable business ?—Enormously. 

25992. That means that out of the money 
which you receive in premiums a certain 
proportion is taken for the profit of the 
shareholders, does it not? J cannot put it 
in that form. It all goes into the common 


fund, of which the shareholders ¢ get a portion 
after the policy holders [poe- -industrial 
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participating, bear in mind] have had 80 per 
cent. Supposing, for instance, that you had 
10,0001. worth in policies with us you would 
industrial 
business. 

After explaining what we have 
already tabulated, and pointing out 
that the industrial policy holders 
are all non-participating, the evi- 
dence proceeds :-— 

25996. The class of people of whom we 
are speaking pay a certain amount, and 
they receive about 33 per cent. or so, in 
payment of claims?—Yes, that was the 
amount last year, but in some years it has 
been more. Iam only taking last 4 year, 

25997. Taking one year with another 
they have received between 30 and 40 per 
cent.?—About 40 per cent. 

25998. And the remainder is either ex- 
pended in management or goes to the com- 
mon reserve in which the persons who con- 
tribute to this business have no interest ?— 
Just so. 

25999. Then, whether it goes to the 
profit of the shareholders or of the policy 
holders it is practically the same to the 
persons who insure in the industrial depart- 
ment ?—Precisely.” 

Now I shall not enter into the 
morality or otherwise of this tran- 
saction. The director here ques- 
tioned certainly makes no secret of 
the facts or of the principle on 
which business is done, and so far 
deserves commendation. He is 
justified, too, in pleading that while 
industrial business was new, profit- 
able margins were necessary to 
guard against possible loss. But 
what I wish to point out is that if 
a Company confessedly managed as 
such, and confessedly going to as 
great, if not greater expense than 
the Societies in the way of agents, 
can make such enormous profits, 
there is strong ground for papponng 
that the latter do so as well. And 
the latter do it illegally and illegiti- 
mately. They have got the pro- 
tection of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies by what is at bottom & 
direct fraud, and they propose to 
work on a principle which practi- 





® Special Report on the Prudential Company in Deputy Commissioner Stanley's Report, 
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* Third Report of the Commissioners, p. 77. 
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cally they boldly ignore. Under 
such circumstances it becomes a 
grave question to whom do their 
reserves belong? The Prudential 
has its reserve for profits, and for 
an intelligible, if questionable busi- 
ness purpose, and has perhaps a 
right thus to trade upon the folly 
and ignorance of the poor; but it 
does not use, nor does it calculate 
on having to use, any portion of that 
reserve for the payment of future 
claims by the poor; and if the cur- 
rent income suffices for all purposes, 
and 20 per cent. over in its case, in 
the case of a fairly managed trading 
society there ought to be little need 
of a reserve at all. Once accumu- 
lated, however, whose is it? Ishould 
like very much to know. These 
self-elected managers are not 
trustees for the members, and they 
have no responsibility. Is the 
money, therefore, virtually their 
private property ? Supposing they 
were to take it into their heads in 
any instance to withdraw this fund 
and invest it for their own ends, 
could anybody say them nay? It 
does not appear to me that anybody 
could. And the sum of it seems 
to be that the possessors of these 
societies are accumulating under 
false pretences large private capitals 
in the power of small irresponsible 
cliques, or of an individual, as the 
result of doing a business which is 
for the most part organised robbery, 
Mr. Tidd Pratt’s certificate notwith- 
standing. The common cry is that 
they are eating up these reserves, or 
granting dangerously high benefitsin 
view of the future; but it is forgotten 
that, unlike ordinary insurance com- 
panies, they may not need any re- 
serve, and that toclamour for them to 
accumulate is, therefore, only putting 
temptation in the way of persons 
whose training and whose business 
cannot make them very scrupulous. 
There are twenty of these pro- 
fessedly general societies— besides 
some local ones that owe their origin 
to individual enterprise in the same 
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way as they do, but which have not 
yet spread their wings—and these 
twenty, with a membership of a 
million and a half to two millions, 
have a reserve of less than half a 
million among them. It looks very 
little, and with ordinary life in- 
surance, taking heavy risks at long 
dates, would be so, but it may 
well, under this system, be a 
great deal too much. Some so- 
cieties have not the elaborate gra- 
duated scale of the Royal Liver, 
and may need their money as the 
old lives tumble in upon them, but 
the leading societies hedge them- 
selves in some fashion, and the re- 
serve they accumulate belongs to 
nobody if the members do not die 
fast enough to lick it up. No won- 
der the enterprising Irish labourer 
thought he was doing a good thing 
in educating his daughters in Bel- 
gium with some of that accumula- 
tion which threatened to burden the 
Society of St. Patrick, and that it 
was better to pay it away in that 
fashion than to satisfy the claims of 
widows and orphans. 

These are a few of the promi- 
nent points connected with the rise 
and progress of this class of society ; 
and surely they show that a more 
extraordinary anomaly never grew 
up under the wing of any fatherly 
and benevolent law. And I might 
go on to tell of money wasted on all 
hands ; of defalcating agents going 
scot free; of London societies that 
calculate on paying all claims out of 
the proceeds of ‘lapses,’ i.e. from 
the money of members who have 
been taken on and dropped after 
a short time with a view to 
profit; of enormous sums spent in 
opposing bills calculated to touch 
the preserves of these enterprising 
men, or in clearing prodigious bills 
for travelling expenses; of frauds 
condoned; of agencies begun and 
withdrawn with victimised people 
left in the lurch; and many strange 
deeds besides. It would be a long 
But it 
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will be more to the purpose, perhaps, 
to try and answer two questions 
that the facts already told suggest. 
What does the Government propose 
to do to correct these abuses ? And 
what ought to be done ? 

As to the first of these, it would 
be unfair to press conclusions 
against the Government too far, 
seeing that the part of their bill 
dealing with these strange bodies 
has been withdrawn totally, as a 
prelude, it is said, to a broad mea- 
sure including Post-office insurance 
reform. Yet it is worth while to 
look at what was at first brought 
forward as a proposed remedy, were 
it for no other purpose than to see 
if the true position of these plunder- 
ing institutions is likely to be com- 
prehended by the law-makers. Iam 
sorry to say that the look does not 
raise much hope. For example, the 
Friendly Societies’ Bill in its earlier 
form proposed to turn the sham gene- 
ral meetings, which the astute mana- 
gers of these societies hoodwink the 
public by convening, into real ones, 
and to give the insured some sub- 
stantial control by forbidding col- 
lectors to vote, and by providing 
that meetings should be well adver- 
tised in all towns where members 
were. Just as if working men 
could rush from Glasgow to Liver- 
pool, for instance, to attend a meet- 
ing and turn out an obnoxious 
official. There is not a word about 
giving the insured control of their 
fands, which is the first step to 
controlling expenses. By every 
right, if these societies are indeed 
mutual, all moneys of the insured, 
after paying expenses, onght to be 
theirs absolutely as a body and as 
individuals ; for these organisers and 
managers never put a penny of their 
own into the business—they had 
none to put,—and can fairly look 
for no profit. But the framers of 
the bill never saw that fact appa- 
rently, nor suspected that these so- 
cieties were not friendly—that they 
were in reality anything but friendly. 
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So they made grave provisions 
about balance-sheets, about notice 
of lapsing being duly sent to mem- 
bers, about disputes, and what not! 
and meantime the half million or 
so accumulated from the hard-earned 
savings of the poor hangs in the 
air a tempting bait for the first 
rogue, or clique of rogues, who feels 
disposed to follow the footsteps of the 
Irish labourer, or the perhaps still 
more notable Scotch rascal, the late 
James Steel. That man’s genius de- 
serves greater record than we can 
give it here. He started a plunder- 
ing society, and called it with fine 
irony the ‘Scottish Legal,’ and 
when he got turned ont of that at 
last, after gorging himself to reple- 
tion, he simply ‘moved on,’ with 
his gains in his pocket. Nobody 
could claim the money. It was 
his own more than anybody else’s, 
and it did to start another society 
with. As to this part of their 
vast undertaking, therefore, and 
with a full knowledge of all the 
facts before them, the present Go- 
vernment appear for so far to be 
utterly blind to the real bearings 
of the case. Their proposed remedy 
would hardly be a tinkering of the 
existing law ; and it is little won- 
der if the bold spirits at the head 
of the societies in question treated 
it with contempt. 
Coming to the second question— 
What ought to be done? it seems 
to me that two things are needed : 
(1) Reform of these societies, and 
(2) organisation of a Government 
institution for doing the same busi- 
ness. As to the first, I think that 
nothing can really be done until 
these Societies are compelled to 
transform themselves into Compa- 
nies. And that must not be by 
merely allowing them to register 
as companies under their present 
constitution. The law should com- 
pel the bond fide issue of shares, 
and refuse legal status of any kind 
until satisfactory evidence is given 
that there is a paid-up capital and 
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a genuine proprietary constituted. 
For it must always be remembered 
that we are not dealing here with 
yoluntary bodies, but with bodies 
that havethrough popular ignorance 
a virtual monopoly of a very valuable 
kind of business, for which they 
can well afford to pay, and which 
public interest demands that they 
should not get, as hitherto, for 
nothing. Compelled to transform 
themselves into companies under 
penalty of losing all status in the 
eye of the law, and of being open to 
prosecutions for carrying on fraudu- 
lent business, these bodies would per- 
haps gradually work towards better 
things by competitionamongst them- 
selves. The ‘Prudential’ would no 
longer triumph over them by being 
able to represent its policy stamps 
to those who insure with it as 


a Government guarantee possessed 
by it alone, but neither could it 
prevent them from cutting down its 
profits by offering larger induce- 
ments to insurers; and the whole- 
some law which now compels in- 


surance companies to furnish the 
Board of Trade with full returns of 
their doings would soon place the 
public in possession of facts which 
they would not be slow to make anote 
of. The strange rubbish of all kinds 
that the Registrar of Friendly So- 
cieties gathers into his net under the 
name of accounts, and the totally 
inconsequent character of the re- 
turns he publishes, make his reports 
almost valueless for any purpose. 
Not so those of the Board of Trade, 
as the attention which their report 
on this year’s insurance accounts 
has excited sufficiently proves. 

And inasmuch as the poor are 
still very ignorant, and more liable 
consequently to be imposed upon 
than the classes above them, it 
might be fair to make provision 
that beyond a certain profit all 
moneys should go to a reserve for 
the benefit of policy holders, which 
reserve should in part be absorbed 
in bonuses from time to time in the 
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ordinary way, as prudence dictated. 
Gas companies are now so limited 
as to profits, and there is no good 
reason why these societies should 
not be also, if the law can be en- 
forced, and if it be for the public 
good. But nothing can well be 
more absurd, or even pernicious, 
than passing futile enactments, 
which generally shelter the abuse 
they are meant to remove, by lulling 
the public to sleep under the delusion 
that all has been mended. The 
essential things are that there should 
be a genuine proprietary capable of 
being held responsible, and that 
the reserve should belong to the 
insured. As the people grew in 
knowledge other evils would pro- 
bably work themselves out, but no 
iniquity will be abolished if the 
masses who are insured, half of 
whom are infants, continue as now 
to be looked upon by the law as com- 
mon owners, and expected to exercise 
the rights of a proprietorship which 
they never had. And the first essen- 
tial to all just legislation upon this 
point is to understand distinctly 
that these bodies are not, never 
have been, and in their present 
shape never by any possibility can 
be, true Friendly Societies in any 
sense whatever. That fundamental 
fact the law-makers, and apparently 
the Commissioners, have entirely 
overlooked. 

But supposing this fact seen, and 
that a good law has been passed, 
turning these societies into com- 
panies, and controlling them, there 
is no reason in the world why it 
should be left to the slow operation 
of time and spreading intelligence, 
or wholesome correction, to work 
the cure. A spur might be applied 
with much advantage. And that 
spur is already in existence in the 
Post-office insurance scheme, only 
that instead of being in action it lies 
bound hand and foot by foolish and 
most needless restrictions. The 
Post-office insurance system is a 
failure. The Prudential Company 
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alone pays more in a year for stamps 
on its policies than the Post Office 
draws as premiums. And it is 
usually said that the failure comes 
of the Post Office being so shut up 
as to the limits within which it can 
insure at the two ends of the scale 
that it is of no use to anybody. 
That is true, but there is more in it 
than that. Not only must the limits 
be removed, and the lower one, per- 
haps, of 51, as suggested by Mr. 
Scudamore, be adopted instead of 
the present one of 2o/. in ordinary 
policies, but for meeting the wants 
of those who crowd burial clubs 
the system itself must be changed. 
The Post Office just now proceeds 
on the method of the older in- 
surance companies—it is the pre- 
mium that varies at different ages, 
not the sum insured; but if it 
is to do industrial business it must 
take a leaf out of the Royal Liver’s 
book, and arrange for a variable in- 
surance with the same premium. 
No good would be done were it 
merely allowed to insure for as low 
as 5/. on the old plan, and at a 
penny a week at a certain age, 
while for people a few years older it 
charged twopence. The people must 
be met fully on their own ground, 
and the Post Office must arrange its 
scale on the newsystem so as to teach 
them what they can honestly look 
for at all ages in return for their 
penny. Like the societies, it would 
have to work somewhat in the dark, 
and with but little help from 
actuaries in arranging the scale for 
a time; but that would be no ulti- 
mate loss to the people, for the 
Post Office aa not pocket their 
money nor give it to its bigger in- 
surers, who took policies on the 
usual plan of participating in profits, 
Enlarged and changed in this 
fashion, the Post-office insurance 
might become as great a success as 
the savings’ bank, and it would do 
a vast amount of good beyond the 
ranks of its own insurers by the 
check that it would be upon those 
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who now make a rich harvest by 
selling the people ‘half-pence for 
pence,’ or worse. 

To be thoroughly effective even 
after these changes the Post-oflice 
system would require to be supple- 
mented by collecting; and it may 
seem absurd to propose such an ad- 
dition to its burdens and its staff as 
that would imply. The increase 
would not be so great as it seems, 
however, and Mr. Scudamore as- 
sured the Commission that it was 
perfectly practicable. His word will 
be enough with most people per- 
haps, butit may be well to point out 
that a staff of agents exist in the 
heads of every post-office in the 
kingdom, any one of whom has 
‘tact’ enough to add a column of 
figures in a penny pass-book ; and 
that in most places— in large towns 
especially—there are letter-carriers 
with spare time enough to be able 
to act, for a time at least, as col- 
lectors. These men would, of 
course, have extra pay for that work, 
and must be rigidly bound down 
not to receive money when out with 
letters; but these are not difficulties 
hard to surmount. With a simple 
system the extra work thrown on 
the department would not be great 
at first; as it grew the staff would 
grow with it. The skeleton of 
the organisation exists already, it 
merely wants work to set it moving 
and to give it life, and surely the 
more work the better. If there is 
any reason for having a Post-office 
insurance system at all, it ought to 
be because it is capable of tempting 
the poor people to thrift, as the 
savings’ bank does, and once in exist- 
ence no tenderness for societies and 
companies of the kind I have de- 
scribed ought for a moment to stand 
in the way of its being put into full 
operation. 

The larger question of the rela- 
tion of Government to insurance 
generally I avoid touching upon 
here, because it opens up discussions 


foreign to the purpose of this paper; 
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but so far as the poor are concerned, 
the swindling to which they are sub- 
ject on all hands renders it almost 
imperative that the authorities 
should be up and doing. Out of re- 
gard for the bodies whose charac- 
teristics I have described, Post-office 
insurance was circumscribed at the 
outset, and it can do very little good 
till the hindrance then permitted be 
swept away. The Post Office ought 
to lay itself out to do the business 
that thesesocieties and companies do 
without restriction as to amounts. 
A rigid line drawn at any point 
might defeat the whole scheme 
and prevent it working. The wants 
of the public are very varied, and 
their conditions also, and these 
must be met. A reference to the 


table already given in a note will 
show at once how necessary it would 
be for the Post Office to be prepared 
to insure almost any amount, how- 
ever small, for the penny premiums. 
Business of this kind is, in short, 
totally distinct from ordinary in- 


surance in its principles, and hence 
the rates of benefit are still, for the 
most part, quite arbitrary. In time, 
however, the Post Office would 
gather experience, and be able to 
elaborate mortality tables which 
would approximate to the risks 
ran, and as they would conduct 
their business at less than one-half 
the cost of the companies, the gain 
to the public must, in any case, 
prove very great. There is a vast 
field for most useful work here 
which Government ought to occupy, 
and the speedy cure for existing evils 
will probably not be found in any ela- 
boratelaw so muchas in this vigorous 
Post-office competition. Its rates, 
its perfect fairness, its security, 
would all commend it to the people ; 
and if wise means were taken to 
acquaint them with the principles 
and meaning of insurance—really 
very simple when stripped of: pro- 
fessional cant—the plundering in- 
stitutions would soon either have to 
mend their ways or cease to be. 
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The ways in which a good Post- 
office system of industrial insurance 
might work for good are very 
numerous. As I pointed out in 
my previous paper, it might at once 
relieve many genuine Friendly 
Societies of the embarrassments of 
their burial funds, while contribut- 
ing greatly to their solvency. Should 
these societies adopt the Post-office 
scales of benefit they would become, 
so far as burial money was con- 
cerned, merely collecting clubs for 
the Post Office, whenever they ar- 
ranged with it to take their pence 
and pay their insurance debts. And 
they could do this without in the 
least losing their individuality as 
friendly societies, or. becoming de- 
pendent upon Government. The 
pauper spirit could not be fostered 
by this plan, as it might be did the 
Post Office venture upon granting 
sick-pay policies, for in the latter 
case the people would invariably 
look for all manner of favours no 
matter what they had paid. In the 
former they would only get what 
was in the bond. To avoid the 
danger of loss through any society 
breaking up, it could easily be ar- 
ranged that the Post Office would 
carry on the life insurances with 
the members as individuals, on being 
provided with the records as to 
when each policy began, and what 
each one paid. The Post Office 
could also give facilitiesto the young 
for effecting endowments for them- 
selves in old age, or for acquiring a 
policy of the ordinary kind, or for 
making repeated insurances, each 
policy remaining in force after a 
certain amount had been paid, all on 
the basis of the so-called industrial 
system. The young man who paid at 
first for a short period policy—say 
from eighteen to twenty-five—could 
go on paying and commute his pay- 
ments fora policy ofanother kind with 
advantage to himselfand without loss 
or trouble to the Post Office. So 
also with surrender values as they 
are called. Having to keep but a 
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small reserve for this kind of busi- 
ness, the Post Office could the better 
afford to give a man back a portion 
of his payments should he become 
unable to continue his insurance, 
deducting only the percentage for 
expenses and risk. Or, did these 
payments amount to any tangible 
sum, a paid-up policy representing 
their value, calculated according to 
the average chances of life for the 
person in question, might be given 
and the transaction considered 
finished, so far as that insurance 
went on his part, without prejudice 
to any future endeavour of his to 
begin anew. None of these advan- 
tages can be said to be given at 
present by societies and compa- 
nies in this line of business. 
They make too much profit out of 
their ‘lapses’ to admit surrender 
values. Lapses are a source of 
profit to all companies, for even 
those ordinary insurance companies 
which do grant surrender values, 
make the unfortunate defaulter pay 
very heavily for his inability to con- 
tinue the contract—if he havea third 
of his premiums returned he may be 
thankful,—but they do not pay any- 
where better than in industrial busi- 
ness. The Prudential Company 
cuts an insurer off who is behind 
four weeks with payments and allows 
no compensation. The trading socie- 
ties allow six weeks’ grace on the same 
terms, and some of them consider 
themselves in a prdésperous condi- 
tion if a third of their insurers stay 
on the books long enough to become 
entitled to benefit. As a rule it 
takes from six months’ to a year’s 
paying to bring a ‘member’ into 
full privileges ; so when two-thirds 
of the new business lapses in that 
time at various stages of paying, 
should that business be anything 
large, the society will have a good 
income from this sourcealone. The 
strict ‘ Prudential’ Company finds 
the business of industrial insurances 
so profitable that it can now dispense, 
in part, with these lapses; so by 
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carefully weeding the districts, and 
by strict supervision, it has at last 
got the proportion down to 25 per 
cent. of the whole new insurers, but 
even that must be very profitable. 
And the whole of this state of af- 
fairs the Post Office could put an 
end to, simply because it would have 
no selfish ends to serve. Its object 
would be to teach the people saving 
habits, not to plunder them; and it 
ought to have peculiar advantages in 
accomplishing that object. 

These are but a few of the re- 
forms that a thoroughly worked 
Post-office system of poor man’s 
insurance might accomplish; and 
I repeat that without that sys- 
tem no reform will be thorough or 
prove of much value for a long timeto 
come. Thesocieties whicharestrong 
would under a rigid law transform 
themselves into companies, pay the 
20,000/. into the hands of the ac- 
countant in Chancery, which the 
present insurance law requires, and 
go on very much as before, for some 
time at least; and the weaker ones 
would vanish at once, or continue 
a surreptitious traffic. But a good 
Post-office system would induce re- 
forms instantly and without vio- 
lence. These bodies would be com- 
pelled to compete with it in rates 
of benefit, and to offer advantages 
in order to prevent their trade from 
leaving them; all the more so if, 
as Mr, Scudamore proposes, lec- 
turers were sent round the country 
by the Post Office to educate the 
poor on insurance. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, cannot really touch 
one part of this question without 
the other, and in dealing with these 
sham mutual societies ought certain- 
ly to consider no interest save those 
of the insured. The one question 
is, How to prevent the people from 
being defranded? There are no 
sacred vested interests to stand in 
the way here. And should the so- 


cieties become hard pressed, either 
through inability to find the funds 
necessary to start a company with, 
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or through Government competi- 
tion, the interests of the insured can 
always be saved by their policies 
being transferred to the Post Office, 
which, we may be well satisfied, 
would come to no loss in accepting 
most of them at the rates which 
the societies have granted. 

The rights of property are always 
to be tenderly dealt with ; but here 
nobody has any property but the 
poor misguided, abused insurers, 
and no scheme of Post-office in- 
surence can in any way injure that. 
The savings-banks which the Post 
Office is sweeping away were many 
of them excellent institutions, and 
yet it was thought a laudable thing 
and for the public good that the State 
should take charge of the poor 
man’s savings. The arguments that 
applied to that reform are all ap- 
plicable here, and with greater force, 
because the evils are greater. In- 
surance is a sort of transaction 
that all men may be cheated in, the 
educated as well as the ignorant, 


but to the poor it is an occult 
and wholly incomprehensible thing, 
about which they are easily made 
to believe anything; and if life in- 
surance is ever to do them any real 
good, it must be worked by an 
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institution which would have no 
temptation to lie and to cheat. 

Of the twofold remedies which 
the present state of trading friendly 
societiesdemands, the reorganisation 
of the Post-office insurance system 
is therefore the most important. 
But the other half should not be 
forgotten. As much as possible 
should be exacted from these bodies 
in the way of guarantees of well- 
doing. They should be rigidly con- 
fined within given channels, and 
only then left to do their peculiar 
work ; for no Government has any 
right to suffer institutions to be- 
come public nuisances and robbers 
of its citizens—least of all under 
philanthropic pretexts. Only when 
so confined should they be left to 
subsist on what trade they could 
get in wholesome competition with 
the State. 

The principle here laid down is 
therefore precisely the reverse of 
that which I have endeavoured to 
show should actuate Parliament in 
dealing with these Friendly Socie- 
ties. Give them freedom even at 
the expense of some risks, but hem 
these pseudo-voluntary organiza- 
tions in as closely as possible. 

A. J. W. 
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THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 


HAT there is a deal of human 
nature in man was never better 
exemplified than in the history of 
Scilly. These islands, during the 
eighteenth century, probably did 
not contain a single pure-blood 
‘Celt’ or Basque either. Several 
names of places, as Grimsby, Han- 
jague, &c., prove that the Danes had 
settlements there. But the popula- 
tion seems to have been often 
changed. During the civil wars 
there were very few Cornish names ; 
in 1666 ‘three hundred volunteers, 
many of them pensioners from Lon- 
don,’ were taken over; and a 
terrier of lands of about 1650 
contains no name now represented 
in the group. Yet under absentee- 
ism, middlemen’s rule, and the want 
of settled employment, this most 
un-Celtic population had fully de- 
veloped all the traditional Irish 
characteristics. It had multiplied 
excessively; it had parcelled out 
the land in true conacre and run- 
dale style ; it had become wretched 
and improvident, depending on the 
‘soul-degrading root’ and visited 
with periodical famines,—met by 
subscriptions on the mainland, 
which (says the cynical historian) 
were not seldom jobbed away. 
From Queen Elizabeth’s time the 
islands had been leased to the Godol- 
phin family ; but, though Sir John 
Grenville dreamedof ‘making Scilly 
a second Venice, with exiles from the 
tyranny of the Commonwealth, as 
the first was made by those escaped 
from the fury of Alaric,’ no Godol- 
phin even thought of even having a 
house there. They took their rents, 
and referred the complaints of the 
councilmen to some London lawyer. 
Thus, in 1756, the Council ‘ beg his 
Lordship’s paternal goodness of his 
great wisdom to consider the growth 
of idleness and drunkenness, which 
we fear will not be altered until a 


court of judicature is more firmly 
established in these islands. And 
for all past gracious acts of good- 
ness and charity, we do most 
humbly return your Lordship our 
most humble thanks, and are, with 
the deepest submission, &c.’ To 
which appeal to their god upon 
earth—erit ille mihi semper deus— 
Counsellor Green, of Pump Court, 
replies, in questionable English, 
that to create a new jurisdiction 
needs authority from King and 
Parliament; ‘his Lordship is all 
goodness, and has the welfare of 
these islands much at heart. His 
other great and private affairs have 
prevented him from applying his 
thoughts upon Scilly, much under his 
consideration, but will not lose any 
opportunity of returning a full and 
proper answer to your letter.’ The 
opportunity, probably, never came. 

Attempts to get directly at the 

great man were sure to fai]. Trout- 
beck, parson of St. Mary’s, and 
chaplain to the Duke of Leeds, in- 
teresting himself for the schoolmas- 
ter, whom the steward turned out 
of his holdings in order to put in 
the parish clerk, got up a petition, 
signed by most of the ‘ substantial 
tenants ;’ and, since the Duke was 
then (1790) Secretary of State, and 
therefore,— 
I thought his Grace’s attention might be so 
much taken up with tho weighty affairs of 
the public that probably he could not have 
leisure to pay due regard to his own con- 
cerns, I sent it with a letter to the 
Dutchess. 

About a fortnight after, the clerk, with 
the assurance of a mountebank, made a 
proclamation in church on a Sunday that 
the Dutchess of Leeds had received a peti- 
tion; some of the names she supposed were 
forgeries, but her Grace, he said, did not 
interfere in the Duke's affairs. As the 
petition was sent back to the steward, he 
could see who had signed it, and in con- 
sequence he raised the rents of several 
persons, under pretence of a retaliation 
upon them for trying to injure him, and 


aoa af ef seed fee ee Gee et OO 


—, 
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threatened others in such a manner as 
made them very unhappy.’ 


This is as Irish as anything in 
Carleton; and Troutbeck’s com- 
plaint—that ‘the hindrances to 
improvement of land and trade are 
short leases and scarcity of houses ; 
it requiring an interest to procure a 
house, and another for a lease of 
one,’ is just what forced on the 
Irish Land Bill. ‘No one builds,’ 
he says, ‘except in the cheapest 
way, for their families will get no 
good from what they do, and them- 
selves may be dispossessed if they 
happen to disoblige the steward in 
any matter.” And then he tells 
how, because he had the audacity to 
bid against this omnipotent steward 
at a sale of some wreck-salvage, 
he, chaplain and parson, was kept 
actually out of his parsonage for a 
long time, and lost all the money 
he had spent in repairing it. Here 
is yet a worse specimen of high- 
handed oppression. Kelp-making 
had been introduced in 1684, but 
the agent insisted on all being sold 
to him, at 18s. to 20s. a ton, ‘ 21 
hundreds to the ton, and good 
weight.” And when the people 
found out that it brought nearly 
double the price in England, 


the steward threatened them plainly that 
he would turn anyone out of his holding 
who should attempt to sell either kelp or 
fish to anyone but himself, and at his own 
price. » . . They were afraid of offending 
the steward, and durst not make their 
grievances known. The steward kept house 
like a nobleman, and treated all strange 
gentlemen in a liberal manner, who gave 
him so great a character that his Lord put 
implicit confidence in him. . . . He used 
to say that, though his salary was only 


‘ Even manslaughter seems to have been occasionally condoned. 
Elizabeth Symons was found in a field by Antony Watts’ house very much hurt. 


died in a few days. 
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10l., he could make upwards of 300/. a 
year out of Scilly. 


As all petitions went up through 
the steward, there seemed no hope 
of redress, when, happily for the 
kelp-burners, this steward having 
behaved disgracefully to the sister 
of the collector of customs, the col- 
lector to spite him sent up a depu- 
tation to London to complain of 
the fish and kelp monopoly. The 
deputies, however, met the Godol- 
phin steward in Cornwall, and were 
by him sent back, assured that 
they might freely sell to the highest 
bidder ; and thenceforth the unjust 
island steward had to content him- 
self with his long leases and his 
Cornish estate. 

Naturally this mode of govern- 
ment turned the islands into an ex- 
emplar of beggary and discontent. 
There was ‘a pleasant little society’ 
for those who liked it. Old Cornish 
gentlemen remember the days of 
Governor Smith and his four artil- 
lerymen, when Banfield the ship- 
builder was first rising into note ; 
but the system of land tenure and 
management was wholly wrong, 
and the result was that the islands 
were anything but a credit to the 
Duchy, either of Leeds or Corn- 
wall. 

The contrast between Scilly now 
and Scilly even forty years ago is 
as great as can be imagined; and 
the change was the work of one 
man, Mr. Augustus Smith, of Berk- 
hampstead, who went over in 1831, 
and thenceforward lived the greater 
part of every year on Tresco, 
thoroughly earning his title of King 
of Scilly. 


‘In December 1755 
She 


A jury held that her days were shortened by being turned out of 


doors by Antony Watts, her master, and by the violence offered to her by Francis Wood. 


It was also very tempestuous that night.’ 


The depositions were sent over to Earl 


Godolphin; but Counsellor Green was of opinion there was no case, and the men were re- 
leased. Compare with this and with the constant ‘rows’ noticed in Troutbeck’s Diary 


the Daily Telegraph's pean (Sept. 1873) over the now peaceful state of the islands, 
with their one policeman, 
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He was not the first king in his 
family; for, as his quaint little 
volume—Stemmata Smithiana Fer- 
raria, horse-shoed on every page, 
and adorned with the motto ‘ Faber 
est quisque fortune suse ’—shows, 
his ancestors had long been kings 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
The family came from Titheby, in 
Notts, and is traced back, if not quite 
so far as Wayland, still well into the 
mists of antiquity ; but Nottingham 
town was the seat of their great- 
ness, and Thomas Smith, of Peck 
Lane, was a citizen of such account 
that he and no other met the Prin- 
cess Anne, when Bishop Compton 
carried her off for safety, in dress- 
ing gown and slippers, to Notting- 
ham Castle. ‘Thomas the Second 
began his reign in Peck Lane, at the 
early age of 18, and is notable as 
the founder of the first provincial 
bank, in 1705. Only three London 
banks are of earlier date—Child’s, 
1620 ; Hoare’s, 1680 ; Snow’s, 1685.’ 

Mr. Augustus Smith carefully 
points out that the main branch has 
never diverged into a peerage ; Lord 
Carington belongs to a younger 
branch, and fuss enough George IIT. 
made about ennobling a banker. 
‘His Majesty had never been taught 
that the de la Poles were traders,’ 
The family has also religiously 
eschewed ecclesiastical dignities. 
‘Though a scattering few may have 
received the enigmatical virtue con- 
ferred on those admitted to apos- 
tolic succession, not one was ever 
entitled to sign himself even John 
Jamaica or Thomas Hongkong ; not 
one was very reverend as a dean, or 
ever fattened in a canon’s stall.’ 
Like Béranger when he repudiated 
the de, with the indignant pro- 
test, je suis vilain et trés-vilain, 
Mr. Smith s’afiche comme roturier ; 
but he was no common Smith for 
all that. The same energy which 
he showed not many years ago, 
when he took down a little army 
of navvies to Berkhampstead to 
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enforce a right of footpath against 
the lord of the manor, he dis- 
played throughout his connection 
with the islands. ‘ My first rule,’ 
he says, in a most interesting tract, 
Thirteen Years’ Stewardship, dedi- 
cated to Prince Albert, ‘was to 
leave all tenants undisturbed, espe- 
cially the old ones. My next was 
to make the straggling farms com- 
pact [just, he might have added, as 
Lord George Hill did round Gwee- 
dore, in Donegal]. My third was 
to insist on children being sent to 
school, and on young people being 
put out in the world, no sub-letting 
being allowed. And my last was to 
abolish smuggling and wrecking. 
In all this my main lever has been 
education; for ignorance and 
pauperism go hand-in-hand.’ So 
thorough was the education, that 
the number of Scilly lads who have 
done well by land and sea is quite 
remarkable. Talk to any old man 
on the islands and he will count you 
off a score of ships’ captains and 
others in such a confident way as to 
make you think Themistocles was 
wrong when he asserted that being 
born in a little island was a hin- 
drance to greatness. Of the schools 
Canon Tinling (then Her Majesty’s 
Inspector) reported in 1848 : ‘There 
are four, all good ; and through the 
active superintendence of the pro- 
prietor nearly every child, from two 
to thirteen or fourteen, is at one or 
other of them.’ What a blessing for a 
man to be his own School Board! The 
school-rate, by the way, was heavier 
than many boards would like—3ool. 
a year out of a nominal revenue of 
24,000l., saddled with more than 
10,0001. expenses. Indeed, for the 
first thirteen years Mr. Smith says 
he did not get a shilling by the 
islands. This we can readily under- 
stand, when we remember that be- 
sides building his house and laying 
out his grounds he made a pier and 
went halves with the Duchy in 
building the church in Hughtown. 
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It is a pity he did not put off this 
last work till the architectural re- 
vival had fairly set in, for the 
church is just what the books call 
‘a neat and appropriate edifice,’ one 
of those abominations of plasterer’s 
Gothic which makes us sigh for 
the good honest ugliness of Queen 
Anne’s day. 

Under King Smith the popula- 
tion rapidly changed its character ; 
loafers found His Majesty’s rule so 
uncongenial that they elected to 
improve themselves off to the main- 
land; tenants with any ‘ go’ in them 
went fearlessly ahead now that the 
middleman system was abolished, 
and they had got a landlord whom 
they felt they could trust. ‘The 
islands (says King Smith) were no 
longer swarming with listless home- 
bred young men and women, loung- 
ing about, and eating up their 
parents.’ And yet there was none 
of the cruelty which has made Irish 
evictions a byeword. The thing 


was done gradually, the evil being 


at once arrested by prohibiting 
farther subdivision ; and the young 
people (well taught, to begin with) 
were not sent off until something had 
been found for them to do. Of course 
there were grumblers; but they 
were very few. One man, Prideaux, 
refused to alter his ways, and was 
farther aggrieved at being proceeded 
against as a squatter. On the whole, 
King Smith, English to the back- 
bone, dealt with his purely English 
subjects just as a Gaelic chieftain 
did in the palmy days of the Gael- 
dom—sent off his surplus popula- 
tion according to the best emigra- 
tion scheme he could contrive. 

Mr. Smith’s chief trouble was 
not with the tenants, but with the 
Duchy. They thwarted him, bound 
him hand and foot with red-tape, 
refused him concessions which were 
implied, though not legally granted ; 
would not, for a long time, allow 
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him to assign his three lives’ lease, 
though he urged that ‘an unre- 
newable lease is a gambling specu- 
lation.’ They worried him about 
the tithe-commutation ; he wished 
a merger, they insisted on award 
and apportionment, alleging that it 
was not clear whether the right to 
the tithes was with the Crown or 
the Duchy. ‘Why,’ he retorted, 
‘the Duchy has no title even to the 
islands ; they were never granted to 
anybody when Tavistock Abbey was 
suppressed. The tithes are due to 
me as the party in possession.” A 
king this who would not, without 
a struggle, be robbed of even the 
least fraction of his privileges. He 
felt these worries. A smaller man 
would have grown distrustful, and 
have neglected what was for a while 
only an uncertain possession ; but 
Mr. Smith went conscientiously on, 
battling for his rights, but also 
fulfilling, in their widest sense, his 
duties. 

When I found (says he) that the Duke of 
Leeds did not intend to renew his lease, I 
was encouraged by the personal countenance 
and interest of King William IV. to under- 
take what I did. The old patronage con- 
nected with the lord-proprietorship had 
been destroyed by modern changes, and the 
Duchy would have had to make a great 
outlay when the Leeds lease expired. So 
they were glad to grant me an improving 
lease on lives. I so improved that in ten 
years there was no fear of any more fa- 
mines—we weathered even the potato dis- 
ease. Smuggling I was fortunately able to 
put down at once; two pilot-cutters had 
just been condemned, and three or four of 
their owners were in Bodmin gaol. I got 
the Customs’ Board to release the men and 
restore the boats, engaging on my part to 
eject any tenant detected in smuggling. 


He may well have been proud of 
his work; he put an end to a bad 
system (the result of the leasing to 
an absentee family), which had 
shown that ‘Saxon,’ as well as 
* Celt,’ becomes shiftless, reckless, 
and improvident when there is no 
good to be got by being otherwise.” 


* The system was of long standing. Leland found ‘a Wiltshire and a Gloster 
gentleman are owners, but get scant 40 markes by yere of rentes and commodites of it.’ 
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Hitherto Mr. Smith’s heir has been 
non-resident ; indeed, we believe 
Tresco Abbey has actually been ‘ to 
let.’ But the lease, in any case, has 
only twenty-two years to run, and 
then, if not before, there must 
be great changes in Scilly. King 
Smith, while a great patron of early 
vegetable-growing and piloting, 
and, to some extent, of ship-build- 
ing, was averse to increasing the 
communication with the mainland, 
or to encouraging the formation of a 
naval station. Yet this must come 
in the nature of things. A vessel 
waiting for orders may often save a 
voyage up Channel by telegraphing 
from Scilly. And in war-time the 
importance of the group can scarcely 
be overrated. St. Mary’s harbour 
is an excellent one; and, in these 
days of steam, ships well-piloted 
can run into it from any side in mo- 
derate weather. Foreigners know 
its value. Thus, four years ago, 


there was always a covey or two of 
German skiffs in Scilly waters, 
waiting for a chance of slipping 


out without risk of being pounced 
onby the French. But safe as 
the Sound is, if once you are in 
it, don’t dream in those intricate 
channels of doing without a pilot. 
Twice the year before last the 
Penzance steamers came to grief ; 
and for shipwrecks, before the light- 
houses were built, the whole grou 

was as infamous as Bude cliffs. 
‘ O that it might be an Indiaman! ’ 
was the prayer of the St. Agnesfolks, 
under their breath, like Horace’s 
votary of Laverna, to their patroness 
St. Warna, into whose pool they 
used till lately to drop pins. 

Of all Scilly wrecks of course 
the most notable was that of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, in 1707. He 
was one of the old cabin-boy cap- 
tains (as Lord Macaulay called 
them), rough and stern; and one 
story is, that he was lost through 
steering contrary to the warning 
of a man on board, nay, that he 
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punished him for volunteering it. 
One story adds that this man was 
the only one of the whole crew who 
escaped. Another says that the 
man was hanged, and that, while 
under the yardarm, he begged to 
choose what scripture should be 
read, and (leave being granted) 
selected the most cursing of David’s 
cursing psalms, making the re- 
sponses with unction, and of course 
applying them to his admiral, and 
prophesying that those who saw 
him die should never reach land 
alive. When the fatal storm came 
on his corpse rose and followed the 
ship to her doom, and then sank 
with the rest. ‘And so,’ said the 
Scilly man who told me the story, 
‘he had as sweet a bit of revenge 
as could be wished for.’ It was on 
the Gilstone, the southern outwork 
of the group, that the admiral’s ship, 
the Association was lost; the Eagle 
and the Romney also went down, 
Accounts differ about Sir Cloudesley 
himself; there is the legend of the 
woman who found him alive on the 
sand, and killed him for the sake 
of his diamond ring, keeping her 
secret till she was on her death- 
bed, when she told the clergyman. 
Another account is, that he was 
washed ashore at Porthhellick, and 
buried by a soldier and his wife, 
and that no grass will ever grow 
on the spot, albeit the admural’s 
body was soon removed from it, 
and taken to Westminster Abbey. 
Then, again, we read that he was 
found on the hatch of the Associa- 
tion, with his little dog by his side, 
and was buried as aforesaid. Any- 
how his name is connected with a 
disaster such as seldom has befallen 
an English fleet. Among many 
other more or less historic wrecks 
I will only notice that of the Nerina, 
of Dunkirk (in November 1840), 
which turned keel upwards, and was 
driven on Porthhellick. Fortu- 
nately, two pilots had taken it in tow 
for an hour, and so had drawn it out 
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of the Atlantic stream; but their 
rope breaking, they abandoned it, 
not knowing there were any living 
men inside it. Fortunately, too, the 
knife with which one of the men 
was working a hole in the hull fell 
down and was lost; had this aper- 
ture been made the water would have 
risen and filled the whole space. It 
is almost like a fable that six haman 
creatures should have lived for over 
four days and nights in the laza- 
rette (three-cornered hole) between 
the keelson and the cabin-floor. 
We can fancy the captain’s delight 
when, after they had been left high 
and dry by the retreating tide, he 
looked out through the hole stove 
in by the rocks on which they had 
struck, and cried: ‘ Grice a Dieu, 
mes enfants, nous sommes sauvés, je 
vois un homme a terre ;’ and we can 
fancy the terror of this passer-by, 
when, putting his hand into the 
hole, he found it grasped by a hand 
inside. There was only just time 
to cut the poor fellows out before 
the tide came up again and covered 
their unlucky bark, 

No wonder at the number of 
wrecks, when the average of per- 
fectly calm days is only six a year. 
It must have been on one of these 
that a six-oared cutter went safely 
across from St. Martin’s to Cher- 
bourg. But calm itself, with fog, 
may be more annoying than rough 
weather. Dr. Borlase, who came 
over in 1752, and who tells his story 
in ‘ Observations on Scilly, in a letter 
to Charles Lyttelton, Dean of 
Exeter,’ was caught in a summer 
fog. He says: ‘The passage from the 
Mount (Marazion, and not Pen- 
zance, being the chief port in those 
days) is usually six to eight hours. 
We started in the Godolphin sloop, 
at 7 A.M., of 25 May, from the Mount, 
and in ten hours were abreast of 
the Wolf or Gulph rock (a better 
derivation than that modern con- 
ceit which derives the name from 
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the howling of the waves). At 
9 P.M. we were very near; but fog 
came on, so we lay to, I and my 
friend passing a very uneasy time of 
it. There was fog next morning 
when at last the morning came, and 
we were four hours knocking about 
among the eastern isles. At six 
the fog lifted a little, and we found 
ourselves in Crow Sound,’ where the 
undaunted Doctor at once forgets 
his very uneasy time of it, and falls 
to noticing how ‘pretty’ (he has 
chosen just the very word) the sur- 
roundings are. 

The object of his book was to 
show ‘the great importance of the 
islands to the trade of Great Britain ;’ 
how they ought to be, not the grave 
of ships, but a great harbour of 
refuge and victualling station for 
our fleets; and if this was true in 
1752, how much more might be 
done with the group in these days 
of steam-ships and electric cables. 
1t does not need prophecies like the 
Battle of Dorking to warn us of the 
great inconvenience of finding a 
foreign fleet at St. Mary’s, ready to 
pounce down on Plymouth or make 
a rush to Milford or Bristol. Sir 
John Grenville ‘doubted not to 
make here a second Venice,’ and 
he and Lords Capel and Hopton 
would certainly have established 
themselves here (without the aid of 
the Dutch, proffered, but for the 
honour of England indignantly re- 
jected), had not Blake and Sir 
George Ayscue, whose ‘Oliver’s 
battery’ may be seen in Tesco, 
close by ‘King Charles’s castle,’ 
come upon them so quickly that 
they were surprised into a surrender 
rather than fairly beaten. 

The marvel is that, whereas even 
Lundy island was held for a time by 
the French, who landed a coffin full 
of arms under pretext of burying a 
dead skipper, Scilly should never in 
modern times have been even at- 
tacked. Can it be that all the 


* In 1795 a French 74-gun ship and a frigate were sent over; but the ship got on the 
rocks of St. Agnes, and every soul perished, the frigate with difficulty escaping. 
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French privateers, from Jean Bart 
down to Lejoille, who captured the 
Leander as she was bringing home 
the news of the victory of the Nile, 
were kept off through dread of 
rocks and currents ? 

Dr. Borlase’s facts are very mixed ; 
he notes that in the off islands the 
dead are buried by laymen; that 
Hughtown (the new capital of 
St. Mary’s) is probably Hoo-town, 
the Hoo being at Plymouth the 
name for an upland; he finds beef 
scarce; ‘twenty years ago they 
killed beef so rarely that from 
September till Christmas there was 
none but what was kept buried in 
salt.’ Perhaps the islanders still 
felt as Camden says they did in his 
day — 

Few men be glad to inhabite these is- 
lettes for al the plenty, for robbers by the 
sea that take their cataill of force. These 
robbers be Frenchmen and Spaniardes. 

Although to their fertility he 
bears ample witness. 


There be countid a 140 Islettes of Scylley, 
that bere gresse, exceeding good pasture for 
eataill. ... The ground of S. Mary ile 
bereth exceeding good corn ; insomuch that 
if a man do but cast corn wher hogges 
have rotid it wyl cum up. 


Dr. Borlase notices that many of 
the islands are connected by isth- 
muses fordable at low water—in this 
way you can get from Tresco to St. 
Mary’s; he admires the lighthouse 


on St. Agnes, ‘the rain-water tank 
of which is all the inhabitants have 
to trust to; but they don’t care, 
for they are used to bad water. 
St. Agnes’ church is but a little 
cottage, and none of the churches 
are older than the Restoration. 
This island brings my Lord Godol- 
phin in 4o/. a year, the rents of St. 
Mary’s being 3001.’ But of course 
the Doctor is greatest in antiquities; 
he goes to find rock-basins, and he 
finds them to his heart’s content. 


The Giants’ Castle, in the SE. of St. 
Mary’s, is like the Cornish cliff castles. 
From it the prospect of Cornwall is so like 
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an island, that we need not wonder at the 
Pheenicians, who went thither from hence, 
setting it down as such. ... There is a 
broken circle on Talahee Downs which 
must have been in some sort subservient to 
Druid superstition, for cutting one of the 
focus’s of this ellipsis is a row of flat stones 
called quoits, with rock-basins, doubtless to 
receive and preserve in their utmost purity 
the waters of heaven for holy purposes. 


We smile (though very few of us 
can afford todoso—we whose arche- 
ology is so miserably third or fifth 

hand) at the Doctor and his Druids’ 
chairs and rock-basias and holy 
ellipses; but it is the indefatigable- 
the accuracy of observation, 
the patient study of things as they 
were, which his books evince, that 
have trained our modern dis- 
The Doctor's diggings 
were not popular with the Scillo- 
nians. He says: ‘ I hired some sol- 
diers and proceeded to open a bar- 
row, but found nothing save some 
strong unctuous earth that smelt 
cadaverous. This wasJune 3 [1752]. 
That night was a great storm; the 
potatoes and the corn were blasted, 
the pease destroyed, and the grass 
burnt black’—not blacker, though, 
than were the looks of the inhabi- 
tants, who bitterly said they hoped 
he had found a heap of money, 
seeing they were totally ruined by 
his rifling the giants’ graves. 

Here is something that seems to 
promise a legend ; ‘but local tradi- 
tion goes no farther. A few tales 
about the civil war, the story of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and the 
vague title, giant’s grave, given 
to anything in the way of a bar- 
row—that is all you can get in 
Scilly in the way of a legend. 
If you want more you must go to 
Snorro Sturleson’s Saga of Olaf 
Tryggvesson, which tells (what the 
islanders have forgotten) that here 
the great Olaf was converted to 
Christianity. How do you account 
for this deficiency ? Is it stolidness 
of race, to which old Giraldus attri- 
butes English shyness as compared 


ness, 


coverers. 
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with the bold free speech of Welsh- 
men? Is it tameness of scenery? 
But wild legends are found both 
among stolid races and in unro- 
mantic country. Here certainly 
the race is mainly ‘ London volun- 
teer,’ and the scenery tame enough 
despite its ‘ prettiness.’ 

Yes, the cliffs in the islands are 
poor compared with those in the ad- 
jacent mainland. There is nothing 
like the bold sweep of the Gurnard’s 
Head, or the black ‘zawns’ in the 
‘killas’ of Cape Cornwall ; nothing 
like the granite of the Land’s End, 
laid as evenly as if giants had piled 
up walls to protect Penwith from 
the fate of Lyonnesse ; nothing like 
the stiil grander columnar masses 
of Pardennick and Tol-peden, be- 
tween Land’s End and the Logan. 

Menhir vor (great rocks), cor- 
rupted into ‘ Man-of-war,’ is a fine 
three-cleft pile, rising some 140 
feet ; Great Goonilly, one of the 
eastern group, is over a hundred 
feet high; and of course there 
are many quaint rocks, among 
which it is delightful to row about 
on a sunny day. Peninnis Head, 
on St. Mary’s, with the Monk’s 
Cowl, the Kettle and Pans (a very 
big sample of the so-called rock: 
basins); and Peel’s Parlour and the 
Pulpit rock, are fantastic enough, 
but less so than the cliffs at Bod- 
ruthan steps, or than a good deal 
of the Channel Islands scenery. The 
Rev. G. Woodley, in his book on 
Scilly, writes of this place like a 
guide-book-maker gone mad :— 


It is impossible for words to describe the 
astonishing number and diversified forms of 
the romantic mas:es with which Peninnis 
abounds, and which cannot fail to excite a 
mingled feeling of admiration and awe. 
Here a dark and enormous pile rises erect 
from the profundity of water which sur- 
rounds it, and scowls defiance on the ever- 
renewed, ever-impotent attacks of the eddy- 
ing and hollow-gurgling waves; there 
tremendous slabs lie heaped in fearful con- 
fusion ; at once inviting, yet menacing, the 
steps of the inquisitive spectator. 
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What would Mr. Woodley have 
said, had he seen the strangely- 
curved shale-rocks about Kilkee, and 
again at the ‘ natural bridges’ near 
Loop Head, or the mighty terraces of 
Slieve League, between ‘One Man’s 
pass’ and the sea, or the Horn Head, 
by Dunfanaghy, in north-west 
Donegal, or the cliffs of Achill ? 
Peninnis is all very well for a man 
who knows nothing of cliffs but 
what may be seen from Cromer to 
the Needles; for those of wider 
knowledge it is but a poor place. 

But the poverty of the group is 
(as I said) most conspicuous in the 
matter of legends. By Peninnis 
Head is alittle cave called ‘ Piper’s 
Hole,’ and at the north end of 
Tresco is another much finer cave, 
worth a visit from those who have 
not seen the Sark caves. This is 
also celled ‘ Piper’s Hole,’ and the 
story is that a dog put in at the one 
found his way out, hairless, at the 
other. In Dr. Borlase’s day there 
was (as we have seen) a dim notion 
that the barrows, kistvaens, &c., 
were ‘ haunted,’ it was not clear by 
what. This has long since disap- 
peared ; and now there is absolutely ° 
nothing. The guide-books tell a few 
commonplace stories of the civil 
wars, in addition to the facts that 
Prince Charles stayed there for six 
weeks, and that Chancellor Claren- 
don. there began his History; and 
that Lady Fanshaw found the place 
very uncomfortable ; but not one of 
these exists as living ‘ tradition,’ 
like the story of De Carteret’s horse 
in Sark. Why, at Dunfanaghy 
aforesaid, you may hear by any 
peat-fire about ‘ Balir of the iron 
tower’ (the Irish Danae story), 
and half-a-dozen other tales of Tory 
island; while inland a few miles 
eastward they will show you the 
stone on which the chiefs of clan 
O’ Donnell were crowned; and just 
to the south they will point out a 
still unfinished cross, carved by St. 
Columba himself on one of his jour- 
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neys. Legends enough there, and 
to spare; and the people still tell 
them. Whereas, even on the main- 
land of Cornwall, only such enthu- 
siastic experts as Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Bottrell could ever find a real 
legend-teller ; while on the islands 
no one has for centuries suspected 
the existence of such a being. 

As the legends are few so the 
early history is nil. I am not a 
searcher of original records ; but the 
silence of all the best second-hand 
authorities proves tiat there is no 
documentary evidenceof Athelstan’s 
expedition. We need not for that 
reason reject it; though it is likely 
enough to have been invented, for 
in changeable weather the group 
looks from the high ground about 
Cape Cornwall so much more im- 
portant than it is, that Athelstan 
ought to have gone there even if he 
did not. I suppose no one disputes 
his having crushed at Boleit, near 
Buryan, Howel and the lost army 
of Cornu-Britons. If you doubt it, 
there is Buryan tower—finest in the 
county, except Probus—to convince 
you ; there is the Deanery, ‘founded,’ 
says the much-believing Whitaker, 
‘by King Athelstan (ez voto, where 
before had been the oratory of one 
Buryana, an Irishwoman’), and 
cursed from the days of Bishop 
Grandison, who excommunicated 
dean and prebends, down to those 
of Dean Stanhope with the grievous 
curse of non-residence. There, too, 
is the stone circle, ‘ nineteen merry 
maidens (they are nine at Stanton 
Drew, near Bath, and also on Har- 
tlemoor in Derbyshire), who would 
dance on Sunday,’ which marks 
the site of the battle; and there 
are ‘the Pipers,’ two huge mono- 
liths, gravestones perhaps of some 
great chiefs on one side or the 
other. Nay, if still incredulous, 
you may find at least two slabs, one 
near Land’s End, the other in St. 
Just parish, on which ‘seven Saxon 
kings dined,’ and from the latter of 
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which they would have a full view 
of the islands, weather permitting. 
But leaving Athelstan, we find the 
islands (not mentioned in Domes- 
day Book) Crown property in Henry 
J.’s reign. His charter grants to 
Tavistock Abbey ‘omnes ecclesias de 
Sullye cum pertinentibus suis et ter- 
ram sicut unquam monachi aut here- 
mite imelius eam tenwerunt tempore 
( Edwardi et Burgaldi Epi. 
Cornegallie.’ 

The next entry in Davies-Gilbert 
—-blessed man, who worked among 
old tomes that we might write in 
easy chairs—is acharterof Reginald 
de Dunstanville, illegitimate son of 
Henry I., made Earl of Cornwall in 
1140. He writes at Dorchester :— 

Reginaldus Regis Filius Comes Cornubie 
omnibus baronibus suis et ballivis suis 
Cornubiz et Scilly salutem. 


regis 


And then he gives— 


in liberam et perpetuam eleemosinam mo- 
nachis de Sully sieut propriis prabendariis 
patris mei omne Wree quod in insulis quas 
ipsi totas tenent advenerit preter coetum et 
navem integram. . . . Quoniam nolo ut de 
aliquo tenemento suo in Scilly aut libertate 
aut consuetudine quam eis concessi alicui 
amodo intendant nisi imichi et abbati 
Tavistochiz, 


Bishop Iscan, consecrated in 1161, 
claims from Tavistock decwmas swas 
de Sully et nominatim de cuniculis 


quas injuste aliquando detinuerat 
eo quod de rebus hujusmodi decimas 
dandas esse non putavit. 

Curious names, Renten and 
Nurcho, &c., appear in these charters; 
and Edward I. sends to the constable 
of his camp in Enmour, in Scilly 
(Ennismore, the big island), a pro- 
tection for the prior of St. Nicholas. 
In Edward III.’s time there were 
only two monks in the priory, and 
the king for some reason or other 
buys leave of the abbot of Tavistock, 
per wx solidos, to change them for 
two capellanos seculares, who should 
celebrate mass for the souls of his 
children and progenitors, durante 
guerra inter regem et homines de 
Francié motd. 
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The chapels on the various 
islands were in use till Cromwell’s 
time; the most outlandish of the 
saints are Theona and her neighbour 
Helen, whose chapel was pulled 
down (says grumbling Woodley) by 
the commander of a sloop stationed 
here during the war, ‘tomakea hedge 
out of the stones for his garden.’ 
This is not the only bit of modern 
vandalism recorded against the 
appointed protectors of the islands. 
In Troutbeck’s day there was at 
the head of Giant’s Castle Bay, in 
St. Mary’s, a grand logan-stone, 
ten feet long by seven broad, ‘ which 
a child six years old could set 
moving.” Woodley records that 
the officers of the garrison made a 
bet about it, which was decided by 
the stone being thrown from its 
poise by a number of soldiers. 
Lieutenant Goldsmith treated the 
logan near Penzance in a similar 
way, and had to set it up again for 
his pains, at the cost (they say) of 
all his worldly wealth. But far 
away as Penzance was, Scilly was 
farther, and so the great Scilly 
logan still lies half-buried in the 
earth. 

Theona and Helen are not the 
only local names which claim a 
Greek origin. Priglis Bay is perhaps 
by way of joke connected with 
Pericles. Sallakee Downs Woodley 
gravely derives ‘from avAn, preda, 
and «ew, findo; or from avAdoyaw, 
because of the mining.’ Nay, he 
thinks that Scilly itself may be cor- 
rupted from ovAn. The usual deri- 
vation is from Sillis or Lilis, Cornish 
for a conger, which some one may, 
if he pleases, connect with Lilith, 
Adam’s snake-wife, before Eve was 
given to him. These fish are here 
found of enormous size, sometimes 
weighing as much as 95 lbs. Sully, 
(Scilly, we see, is often so spelt), is 
the name of an island off the Gla- 
morganshire coast ; but both it and 
its neighbour Barry differ wholly in 
character from any of our group. 
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Strabo is supposed to mean the 
Scilly Isles by his ‘ ten Cassiterides’ 
(nine at least have been inhabited in 
modern times),and Rat Island, orSt. 
Lyde’s was once, says Leland, a place 
of great superstition. Strabo speaks 
of mines of tin and lead worked by 
men who wore long black garments 
reaching to their feet. How rusty 
they must have looked, unless their 
dye stood the salt air better than 
Cornish parsons’ broad-cloth does ! 
Festus Avienus says the same thing, 
if by his Gstrymnides that learned 
Etruscan means our islands; there 
is always viarpog or swell enough 
around them to entitle them to the 
name. He tells us :— 

Tartesiisque in terminos (Estrymnidum 

Negotiandi mos erat, Carthaginis 

Etiam colonis, 


And again :— 


In quo insule sese exerunt Cistrymnides 

Laxé jacentes, et metallo divites 

Stanni atque plumbi. Multa vis hie gentis 
est, 

Superbus animus, efficax sollertia, 

Negotiandi cura jugis omnibus. 


Yet it has been doubted whether 
mines ever were opened in Scilly, 
even if the shallow burrowings of 
‘the old men’ are dignified with 
that name. 

Who knows, more than by name, 
Drayton’s Polyolbion ?—Drayton, of 
Warwickshire, would-be-Tyrtaeus of 
his time, who from Dover cliffs 
watched the defeat of the Armada ? 
Drayton notices everything, even 
little rocks like the Cape Cornwall 
Brisons :— 


Upon the utmost end of Cornwall's furrowing 
beak, 

Where Bresan from the land the tilting 
waves doth break. 


But he does not speak of the Scilly 
Isles, unless he means them by 


The Sorlings, which to see 
The half-sunk seaman joys. 


I have said nothing about Lyon- 
nesse, and Trevillian on his white 
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horse escaping from the outburst 
which laid that whole land under 
water, much as O'Donoghue esca- 
ped a similar outburst, at Killarney. 
There is the coat-of-arms ; ‘a demy- 
horse argent issuing from the waves,’ 
and that is all. Nobody in Scilly 
ever turns his mind to such idle 
tales; they are busy in carrying out 
the designs of the one paternal des- 
pot who did not destroy individual 
energy in his subjects. There is 
much the same story, we know, 
in Brittany, only there the King’s 
daughter, who stole her father’s keys 
and opened the magic fountain at 
the bidding of her demon lover, 
did not escape. Unless indeed 
the Viscount de la Villemarqué 
invented or adapted the tale. But, 
as old Hals shrewdly says: ‘So- 
linus testifies that, fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, there was a rough 
sea between Scilly and Cornwall, 
and coat armour moreover is only 500 
years old.’ As for Cassiterides, Phoe- 
nicians, and such-like, Sir G. C. 
Lewis played havoc with them all. 
The Druids have never recovered 
from him; they are gone, rock- 
basins, mistletoe, ovates, and all; 
but the Phoenicians are looking up. 
Tin was worked in Cornwall in times 
when men burnt their dead, lived in 
underground fogos and beehive huts, 
and used hand mills. That is not 
saying much; but there is no reason 
why, if the tin was worked, the 
Phoenicians should not have come 
by sea to fetch it, instead of depend- 
ing on an overland traffic always 
liable to interruptions from German 
invasions and tribal wars. With- 
out being a red-hot Cornishman, 
who insists on talking of ‘ Pheeni- 
cian cream,’ and holds that Mara- 
zion was a Jewish colony, one may 
well believe more than some would 
have us do about ‘the old men.’ 
Niebuhr has been proved to be not 
wholly inspired; even Sir G. C. 
Lewis and Professor Max Miiller 
may too go far in scepticism. 
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And what is there to see when 
you have got to Scilly and read up 
all about the islands? Well, first 
and foremost there is Tresco Abbey, 
with its gardens. In the ‘ Duke. 
ries,’ or in leafy Warwickshire, or 
up some rich Yorkshire dale, one 
expects a big house ; but on a little 
island it is a surprise to find a grand 
suite of lofty rooms, where every- 
thing is costly yet comfortable. 
Below, a rare library, specially rich 
in fine old French works ; a music- 
room ; wealth of old plate, and older 
china; and one delightful room, with 
bright Chinese paper, opening on the 
greenhouse, with its monster cac- 
tuses, solanums with big blue blos- 
soms, and other floral surprises; 
above, a row of cheerful bedrooms, 
each named after the island towards 
which it looks—that is Tresco 
Abbey, a ready-made sanitarium, if 
only the patients can be got to en- 
counter the voyage across. It is 
not so far as Madeira; and in cases 
where an equable climate is essen- 
tial here you have it, with a ther- 
mometer rarely exceeding 58°, or 
sinking below 45°. With a little 
more sun and a little less wind, and 
a ‘Great Western’ which could 
plough through the rollers instead 
of tossing up and down like a 
cork, Scilly would be a delightful 
place; and the last requisite can, of 
course, be supplied to order. That 
south-western peninsula of which 
Scilly is the extension is, perhaps, 
at its best, by contrast with the 
country ‘upwards,’ from late au- 
tumn right on (unless it is 4 
wringing wet winter) till the 
end of May. In July and An- 
gust is the worst weather — re- 
laxing, and often marred by sea- 
fogs, that sometimes last the inside 
of a week. When wife or daughter 
is delicate, and cannot winter in 
Kent or Leicestershire, why not 
eschew Torquay, and give Scilly a 
trial? A yachtsman would hardly 
be able to do much in these in- 
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tricate channels, unless, indeed, he 
had a steam-yacht and a good 
island-born master and helmsman. 
Yet, for training up his children, 
he could not have a better ground 
than, say, the archipelago of ‘the 
Haycocks,’ smooth water within, 
set round with peaks as of some 
submerged ring of hills. Here 
there is fishing to any extent, such 
liberal fishing as boys love; while the 
reef round the Bishop rock, and the 
mass of small rocks (the real Scilly 
among them) outside Bryher and 
Sampson, would do for more adven- 
turous trips. But it is when the 
London sun, if he condescends to 
be visible at all, shows like a railway 
danger-signal amid the yellow fog, 
and when ‘the bright crisp frost’ 
on your clayland ‘down in the 
shires’ will give you pleurisy if 
you are not as strong as a plough- 
man, that Tresco is in eo 
You get showers, but you get sun 
as well; there is plenty of ‘ the pride 
of the morning,’ but the proudest 


morning generally smiles by mid- 


day. The flowers are not at their 
gayest. Those crassulas, mesembry- 
authemums, of which there are so 
many sorts, have done flowering ; 
you have to imagine what the guide- 
book man calls the ‘robes of Tyrian 
purple drying on the rocks.’ But 
if Tresco gardens and glasshouses 
are kept up as they were (and a 
goodly sum is left by King 
Smith’s will for keeping them 
from ‘going down’) you will have 
plenty of colour still; and granite 
rock, remember, whenever it does 
get a gleam of sun, puts on such a 
warm, rosy blush, that you wonder 
how it could ever have been called 
cold, grey, and dreary. 

I am not going to describe the 
gardens. Some liken them to the 
Sydney Botanical Gardens, which 
I never saw; others to Kew, which 
they are certainly not like, for a 
dead level can never be like a bill- 
side, with terraces cut in the live 
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rock. And then what grows under 
glass at Kew grows here in the 
open air—camphor laurel, eucalyp- 
tus, quaint Australian and Peruvian 
trees, whose names I cannot pretend 
to remember ; geranium hedges six 
feet high; hedges of escalonia, 
scented like bay, and with waxy car- 
mine flowers ; banks, too, of sedums 
big enough to astonish Mr. Robinson 
—altogether unlikeany other garden 
you ever saw. So far from being 
surprised at the emus feeding and 
breeding down by the Abbey ponds, 
you half- -expect to see a kangaroo 
or wombat peeping out of the gera- 
nium-cover, or an armadillo sunning 
himself among the crassulas. 

And of this garden all visitors 
had freerange. You entered by the 
bowling-green, where the old figure- 
heads form a grim gallery of wreck ; 
and you could not help seeing the 
notice: ‘Pax vobiscum: Abstain from 
plucking flowers, running down bye- 
paths, cutting names, scribbling 
nonsense, scattering orange-peel, 
and committing other small nui- 
sances.’ You would indeed be a 
churl to break rules. On leaving you 
would get abig nosegay, or, if you 
preferred it, a bundle of cuttings ; 
and in this way scores of cottage- 
windows in St. Just are bright with 
crassulas brought over on some 
school-feast or Good Templars’ trip. 
Go, while the place is as it was; 
and you will say that the King of 
Scilly was a rare magician thus to 
transform the place of elder-trees 
(Tre-scaw) into ‘a garden of the 
Lord.’ 

‘Inis caw longid to Tavestoke, 
aud ther was a poore celle of monkes 
of Tavestoke. Sum caulle this Tres- 
“aw ; it is the biggest of the Islettes, 
in compace a 6 miles or more,’ says 
Camden. Leland calls it ‘inculta 
insula cum cuniculis et avibus vo- 
catis pophyns.’ Fifty puffins was the 
Crown rent of the islands in Henry 
VL’s time; and the report to 
Richard III. was that they were 
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worth forty shillings a-year in time 
of peace, but in war-time nothing. 
Tresco, then, with its light and 
warmth, and the all-the-year-round 
colour of its plants, is a fine winter- 
ing-place for an invalid who wants 
to be within the range of telegraphs. 
What the group offers to the dabbler 
in actinie and such-like I leave Mr. 
Gosse to tell (in his Fortnight in 
Scilly). He went there one March, 
leaving raw east-wind in London, 
and came in for haleyon weather 
after heavy gales, which had oppor- 
tunely thrown up things that even 
he had never found before. I don’t 
know if he came upon the ‘ Portu- 
guese man-of-war ;’ though, as it is 
sometimes cast up on Whitsand Bay, 
it must be known in the islands. 
Of shells the only one I remember 
is the queen shell, frequent on St. 
Martin’s sands, and (I think) not 
found elsewhere in our waters. 
But, lovely as it is for a time, I 
should not care tolive in Scilly. It 
is too small; no wonder there are 
no legends, there is no room for the 
‘Celtic magic,’ as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold calls it. Staffa has it, and 
Tona ; so has Sark, with its caves ; 
and Mauritius, with its Peter Botte 
mountain. To all the Hebrides this 
‘magic’ comes down through the 
glens of the Argyleshire coast; but 
there are no glens in Penwith; it 
has enough to do to hold its own, in 
the way of ‘magic’ and legend(grand 
though its coast is), so bare and fea- 
tureless, save for a kistvaen or a 
fogo or a cluster of beehive-huts here 
and there, is its interior. It has no 
‘magic’ tolend to Scilly. Cornwall, 
indeed, grows more unromantic as 
you get westward. By ‘the thunder- 
ing shores of Bude and Bos,’ by 
Tintagel, and where on the desolate 
Bodmin moors Tregeagle moans in 
Dosmery pool, or comes out at 
night to play the wild huntsman, 
there are legends and you may fancy, 
if you can, that they are autoch. 
thonous, and not (as too many le- 
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gends are) learnt up from old guide- 
books by those whose interest it is 
to repeat them ; but near the Land’s 
End you have only the scenery and 
the antiquities, and must do the best 
you can with them and be thankful. 

Are they hospitable, these Scillo- 
nians? I will tell you, if I ever 
have the misfortune to be ship- 
wrecked on one of their rocks. They 
had a splendid example of hospi- 
tality in their late Lord paramount ; 
but they are said to be close-fisted. 
Celt and Saxon must fight their 
own battle as to which is kindest 
to strangers; but ‘the Welsh 
kind ’ is certainly gentler in manner 
than Norse or Teuton. 

Beauty, like hospitality, is a 
matter on which a traveller is 
often led astray; you see a pretty 
face just when you are in the 
humour to admire it, and straight- 
way you give the country the epithet 
which Homer gives to Argos. I 
thonght the Scillonians very ugly ; 
but then I contrasted them with the 
Penwith girls, Pabvco\ro Pow- 
mec—though even among them 
there are families of red-haired 
* Danish’-looking folks, and not a 
few with the loose limbs, grey eye, 
light hair, and bottle-nose which 
you meet so often in the ‘Saxon 
colonies’ of the Cotentin. 

But what is the use of discussions 
of this kind? Better, when you've 
done your duty by seeing Tresco 
thoroughly, coast idly about (if you 
have weather) bobbing for fish,should 
such work amuse you, or else con- 
tent to admire the quaint shapes 
of the rocks on St. Mary’s, the fan- 
tastic ‘Pulpit,’ where the granite 
seems stratified, and the Sun rock, 
a great round mass near the Druid's 
Chair, by Porthhellick. On Bryher 
are some really good cliffs, and on 
St. Martin a steep coast which only 
just falls short of grandeur. But 
the little islets, such as Great 
Arthur and Goonilly and the whole 
eastern group, will please you even 
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more for sailing about amongst than 
the larger ones. Nor can I describe 
them better than in old Dr. Borlase’s 
words : 


These islets and rocks edge this Sound in 
an extremely pretty and very different 
manner from anything I had seen before. 
The sides of these little islands continue 
their greenness to the brim of the water, 
where they are either surrounded by rocks 
of different shapes, which start up here and 
there as you advance like so many en- 
chanted castles, or by a verge of sand of the 
brightest colour. The sea, having eaten 
away passages between these hillocks, forms 
several pretty pools and lakes, and the 
erags, which kept their stations, look so 
broken, intercepted, and so numerous, that 
the whole seemed but one large grotesque 
piece of rockwork. 

Very pretty; but don’t for good- 
ness’ sake take any romantic illu- 
sions over to the Scilly isles, Life 
there could hardly be exciting, now 
that smuggling is out of fashion, 
and that the lights on Wolf and 
Bishop rocks have rendered infre- 
quent the excitement of wrecks. 
But life there may be very pleasant 


even as things are; and by-and-by, 
with an établissement at Tresco, 
or in Starfort, St. Mary’s, and ‘all 
the appliances of comfort’ in a 
grand sanitarium, it will be to many 
people far more enjoyable than at 


present. It isa place that cannot 
be spoiled by such appliances, for 
there is nothing grand or romantic 
to be spoiled. People who go just 
to say they have been to the extre- 
mity of the British isles, generally 
vote Scilly a mistake. But there is a 
state for which quiet molluscous 
enjoyment like that of a basking 
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oyster is just the thing, and when 
one is content with leisure and a 
warm rock. For such a state 
Scilly may be recommended as a 
restorative. If you are, as I trust, 
in a healthier state, you will soon 
understand why the Romans chose 
Gyaros and other little islands as 
places of banishment. Michelet long 
ago remarked how often invalids 
make themselves worse (nay, some- 
times give the system a fatal shock) 
by rushing at once into the climat 
dpre of the Swiss uplands or the 
Mediterranean seaboard. He re- 
commends the gentle Breton air— 
ciel douw comme la race—as a tran- 
sition to ‘telle femme étiolée par 
Yair impur des salons de Paris, ou 
tel enfant maladif qui étonffe en ville 
et pourlequel les médecins ordonnent 
des bains de mer.’ In Scilly you 
have the ciel douw in perfection, 
whatever may be the character of 
the race. Complaining the other 
day to a West Cornish villager about 
the dryness of this year’s pilchards, 
he said, ‘ Yes, I do find it too: and 
we do all complain. They’re telling 
me that something’s put with the 
fish to preserve them. I think it’s 
ice they do call it ; and that do take 
the goodness out of the fish.’ Ice is 
scarcely known on themainland; and 
of course itisrarer stillon theislands. 
They lie in a different zone from 
the greater part of England; and 
for those who don’t mind wind, of 
which there is an excess, and damp, 
of which there is less than at Tor- 
quay, their climate is perfect, ex- 
cept during the time of sea-fogs. 


H. §S. F. 
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CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 


II 


-— power of rulers and the 
peculiarities of law are founded 
upon national opinion, and opinion 
assumes its most energetic form 
through Religion. In the history of 
Europe and Western Asia, we may 
recognise three periods, which for 
convenience may be entitled the 
Gentile, the Mohammedan, and the 
Christian. Politically regarded, 
Mohammedanism in order of time 
precedes Christianity; since it at- 
tained its full development very 
soon after its first promulgation, 
and bore its ripest fruits in the 
seventh and eighth centuries after 
the Christian era; while the great 
and permanent results of Chris- 
tianity, as a religion influencing 
political events, unfolded themselves 
very slowly. Indeed from the time 
that Mohammedanism received its 
most decisive check from Charles 
Martel, we may count the steady 
onward action of Christian politics. 
This warrior, grandfather of the 
renowned Charlemagne, at the head 
of the Frankish nation, then the 
mainstay of external Christianity, 
repelled the invasion of the Mo- 
hammedan Moors of Spain in that 
extraordinary series of obstinate 
conflicts which are collectively de- 
nominated the battle of Tours. This 
was in the year A.D. 732; and it 
marks the point of time after which 
the Arabian religion could advance 
no farther in Europe, while it is 
really the mere beginning of the 
wonderful agency by which Europe 
has been knit into a Christendom. 
Of course, in that which here follows, 
we are in no respect concerned with 
Theology, but solely with History. 
We do not treat now of what the 
Christian religion ought to have 
been, but what it has been; and as 
such, hierarchical power and wars 
for religion’s sake are as much a 
part of it as brotherly love, tender- 
ness, and humility. 


The word Gentile is of course 
borrowed by us from Jewish use; 
but it expresses well enough what 
is here alluded to; the separate 
national religions of antiquity. The 
rudest tribes of men develope for 
themselves, out of a wild imagina- 
tion and fitful observation of facts, 
many religious notions, which 
become inherent in a whole nation. 
The more advanced races, who had 
invented some means of depicting 
or describing thought, could give 
greater fixedness to a complex 
mythology, but did not much better 
attain truth. The age of criticism 
could not be born until after the 
age of invention. As nations be- 
came distinguished and consolidated, 
each for the most part had its spe- 
cial religion. All may have had 
a nucleus of important truth, but 
nearly all were so encrusted with 
fanciful fable, and gratuitous addi- 
tions of error, that the truth was 
buried in falsehood. Most of them 
were polytheistic. 

Of all the early religions known to 
us, that of the Persians was noblest, 
that of the Egyptians basest; yet 
the Egyptian system seems to have 
promoted practical morality better 
than the religions of Greece, of 
Lydia, or of Babylon. Learned 
peace had predominated in 

gypt, and under gross exterior 


forms nobler and deeper truth was 
sometimes taught, of which the 


vulgar had no understanding. It 
would seem that the Persians, in 
their conquest of Egypt, treated its 
religion with peculiar rudeness, 
apparently from despising and r- 
sisting the presentation of the 
Most High in the form of beasts, 
and the reverence for sacred ani- 
mals. The Persians also on two 
occasions appear as religious per- 
secutors; once on the occasion 
afterwards celebrated as the Mago- 
phonia, or slaughter of the Magi; 
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again, on the elevation’ of a Persian 
dynasty, the Sassanide, on the 
ruins of the Parthian empire. But 
probably each was a political con- 
test: the former, that by which 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, ejected 
the Magian usurper of the Persian 
throne, who pretended to be a bro- 
ther of Cambyses; the latter, as 
contingent on the change of dynasty, 
is comparable ‘to the ejection of 
Presbyterian clergy on the restora- 
tion of our Charles IT. 

One might think that the compa- 
rat.ve purity of the Persian religion 
tended to the persecution of baser 
religions; yet it does not appear 
that the Persians ordinarily inter- 
fered with the religions of the sub- 
ject nations. Impure ceremonies, 
under the name and patronage of 
religion, and all sorts of polytheistic 
sacrifices or mummery, went on 
unchecked at Babylon, Lydia, and 
Syria, during the rule of the greatest 
Persian monarchs. 

Perhaps then no exception needs 
to be made in the case of Persia, 
but we may lay down absolutely, 
that in antiquity toleration of na- 
tional religions was the general 
rule. In that simple-hearted and 
genial writer, Herodotus, we see 
distinctly how the sincerely reli- 
gious men among the ancients felt 
and judged. A Greek who be- 
lieved that his principal gods had 
occasionally metamorphosed them- 
selves into a bull, a horse, or a bear, 
felt little disposed to scorn Egyptian 
notions, however inconvenient and 
expensive he might deem some of 
their practices. Deeply marked as 
were the varieties of national re- 
ligions, they but little impeded na- 
tional sympathies and easy mutual 
toleration. He who admitted in 
his Pantheon twelve principal deities 
and fifty minor or local ones, 
found it easy to believe that in 
other countries there might be other 
tutelary powers, who had been left 
out in his enumeration. As all 
these religions were ceremonial and 
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eminently external, obtruding their 
processions, or dances, or sacrifices 
in the public streets, markets, or 
fields, each in turn needed tolera- 
tion, which by a tacit compact was 
in general mutually granted to each 
religion on its own soil. 

According to Aristotle, Polities 
is a science superior to Religion, 
because the politician has to de- 
cide what gods shall be wor- 
shipped, and with what ceremo- 
nies. Evidently the only religion 
of which he is thinking is an ex- 
ternal cultus; he does not refer to 
private opinion or indoors instruc- 
tion. The Roman senate did not 
imagine that its sanction was 
needed for the worship of Serapis 
in Egypt; but it was only by a de- 
cree of the senate that a temple for 
the worship of Serapis could be 
built in Rome. The Greeks thought 
it natural and reasonable that 
Dionysus or Bacchus should be 
honoured among Asiatics by night 
revels and unbridled excitement ; 
butno Greek state was pleased by the 
introduction of Bacchic rites. In 
some it was violently resisted, as 
afterwards in Rome; and individuals 
who initiated Greeks into the Asiatic 
mysteries of the mighty Mother 
and Dionysus were much despised 
in Athens: yet Athenians were as 
susceptible of fanatical frenzy, if 
politics and religion combined, as 
any mob of London or Edinburgh. 
‘ach religion was thought good, 
and in some sense true, on its own 
soil, to which special gods were as- 
signed, who best knew how they 
liked to be worshipped. Prose- 
lytism was practically disavowed. 
Different forms of worship were 
thought best for different peoples. 
Mutual repugnance there was little 
or none, but a great deal of mutual 
credulity. 

Evidently this kind of tolera- 
tion by no means gave scope for 
free enquiry or promoted pro- 
gressive amendment. It was a to- 
leration of national religions, of 
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hereditary creeds, not of personal 
convictions; nor could a thought- 
ful man notoriously shun the na- 
tional worship, or fundamentally 
disown its rightfulness, without 
incurring public odium ; indeed, if 
any political motive concurred 
against him, he encountered the 
danger of banishment. Such cer- 
tainly was the case at Athens; but 
Colonel Mure thinks that Athens 
was more fanatical than other States 
of Greece. Perhaps the better ac- 
quainted a populace was with the 
poetical legends, and the more ele- 
gant its religious festivals, the 
greater the animosity against one 
who cavilledat them. But, in fact, 
as the religion of those times was 
essentially public and united with 
all public affairs, the philosophic 
improver of his country’s creed 
seemed to be a revolutionist. A 
Jew who desired to proselytize 
others and condemned all the wor- 
ship of Gentiles, might be accounted 
an overturner of established order ; 
if he was tolerated, it was oftener 
from contempt of his feebleness 


than from honouring his love of 


truth. 

As time went on, all the more 
thoughtful and educated citizens 
saw through the errors of my- 
thology, but it was thought to be 
the part of a good citizen to con- 
form to the established ceremonies. 
Many wild stories concerning the 
gods admitted of a mystical inter- 
pretation; so that, on the whole, 
the most patriotic and virtuous men 
outwardly followed the national re- 
ligion without any self-reproof for 
hypocrisy. Thus in the Gentile 


world at large there was no idea of 


such a thing as choosing and loving 
a religion ‘for truth’s sake,’ nor 
was a religious conscience sufli- 
ciently alive to make men in general 
understand what could be meant by 
‘conscientious opposition’ to an 
established religion ; any more than 
Catholic Christians of the roth 
century could understand it. But 
with this temperament, ready to 
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persecute any eccentric individual, a 
crusade against another nation from 
mere religious sentiment was pro- 
bably impossible. The wars among 
the Greeks called Sacred were 
really wars for the dominion of a 
temple, for territory, or for power ; 
and the quarrels of Egyptian dio- 
cesesaboutsacred animals can hardly 
have had any other purpose than 
protection of the established cere- 
mony on its own area. 

Thus the whole genius of Gentile 
religion was to disintegrate man- 
kind. Conquest and empire to a 
certain extent united them, but the 
prevalent theories of Religion kept 
them apart. Men were assumed to 
be of many origins, each stock 
springing primitively out of its own 
soil, with peculiar local gods, and a 
corresponding difference of worship, 
even when those gods were believed 
to be all subject to one greater 
God, Ruler of Heaven and Earth. 
The Persian creed, which is osten- 
sibly monotheistic, represents Or- 
muzd (Aoramazda, quasi ‘aura 
megista,’ the Greatest Spirit) as 
Supreme; yet the inscriptions of 
Darius and Xerxes habitually re- 
cognise ‘the domestic divinities,’ 
and in the next reign the mention 
of a divinity Mithra remarkably 
steps in, as a sort of adjunct to 
Ormuzd. The Persian, though it 
can hardly be called a local, was 
certainly a national creed; and so 
was that of the Hebrews eminently, 
by its elaborate ceremonies and its 
local worship. In some cases it 
was believed that worship offered 
by a stranger would be unlawful 
and wholly unacceptable to the god. 
To all ‘mysteries’ a solemn initia- 
tion was needful, and perhaps an 
oath of secrecy. The Roman pa- 
tricians, from state motives, fostered 
the belief—which the plebeians did 
not venture flatly to oppose—that 
it would be impious for a. man of 
plebeian origin to celebrate patr- 
cian ceremonies. On this plea they 
long resisted inter-marriage with 
the plebeians, and longer still kept 
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for themselves the greater offices of 
state, especially the most honourable 
and lucrative of the priesthoods. 

As time went on, family religion 
and local-rites evidently became 
more complex. In Greece, as we 
positively know, hero-worship arose 
after the age of Homer, and esta- 
blished itself locally. Some such 
development must in long time have 
taken place in Egypt, where, in 
spite of a remarkably centralised 
system, with a homogeneous popu- 
lation and a thoroughly organised 
priesthood, each diocese had its pe- 
culiar sacrifices and different sets 
of sacred animals. 

The care bestowed by the ancients 
on keeping up the distinctness of 
local worships had probably a politi- 
cal object. Like our laws of settle- 
ment, it helped to sustain the relation 
of each man to his own parish or 
hundred. On the same principle that 
cultivators are bound to the soil, 
each citizen was bound to his clan, 
therefore also to the special religion 
of his clan. Hence issued the notion, 
or indeed the axiom, that a man is 
born to his religion, and has no 
right to abandon the creed and 
worship of his fathers; not even if 
he were shocked by cruelties or im- 
moralities involved in it; for these 
received special interpretation in 
most cases. Yet it must be added, 
that cruelties were generally ex- 
ploded, as the conscience of nations 
ripened; and many immoralities 
vanished, or went into the shade, 
under foreign censure or ridicule. 

Still, look at it, if you will, from 
its best side, undeniably Gentile 
religion no longer deserved to live, 
on its existing basis. By implanting 
the belief that the differences of 
nations were inherent, that their 
primitive gods and origin were dif- 
ferent, it gave excuse to ambition, 
selfishness, and avarice; and made 
war against a strange people to 
seem as natural and venial as against 
wild animals. In the opinion of 
Xenophon, a diligent hearer of So- 
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crates, no injuries from barbarians 
were needed to justify Greeks in 
invading and plundering them. 
Even Aristotle, in maintaining that 
barbarians were made by nature to 
be slaves to the Greeks, seems to 
give philosophic authority to the 
righteousness of enslaving them, 
without any provocation by injury 
on their part. War against oath 
and treaty was in universal esti- 
mate a sin; but a Greek who had 
not sworn to respect the life and 
property of an innocent stranger, 
retained his natural right of attack- 
ing him when convenient. To us 
it seems clear, that the rights of 
men depend, not on the history of 
their origin in distant ages, but 
on their actual present nature— 
their sensitiveness to pain, their 
capacity of enjoyment, their ability 
to fulfil common duty and become 
blended with us in a civil commu- 
nity. 

We may therefore easily be too 
severe upon Islim for its wars of 
proselytism. When the Arabian 
prophet saw polytheistic worship 
wedded to immoralities of various 
type, it was a nobler impulse in 
him to wage war against Polytheism, 
believing that with it he should 
exterminate impurity and cruelty, 
than in Alexander the Macedonian 
to make war upon Persia, in order 
that he himself might become lord 
of Asia. Mohammed was wholly 
illiterate, yet by aid of Jews at his 
side he must have been acquainted 
with Hebrew history in outline. 
He can hardly have been ignorant 
that the Jewish creed commanded 
the Hebrews to slay the seven na- 
tions of Canaan because of their 
impurities, sparing neither sex nor 
age, and that the book of Deutero- 
nomy—the most spiritual part of the 
Pentateuch—treats war against fo- 
reigners who are not-of the devoted 
seven nations as natural and legi- 
timate. Enlightened Mussu]lmans 
claim that their prophet made no 
wars but in defence of those whom 
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it was his duty to protect. Be this 
as it may, the actual history of 
Mohammedanism, from first to last, 
exhibits civil powers, whose main 
reason for existing was (in their con- 
sciousness) that they might propa- 
gate a religious creed—the doc- 
trine of God’s Unity. Especially 
in the fervour of new converts is 
this manifest. A negro nation in 
Africa, which in its paganism was 
just and kindly to strangers, unam- 
bitious and humble, while blinded 
by many foolish superstitions, no 
sooner embraces the Mussulman 
faith than it becomes haughty and 
menacing to its pagan neighbours, 
and generally displays an energy, 
bravery, and talent before unsuspect- 
ed, with a vast increase of ambition 
and ferocity. Since the creed of 
Islam is too short to be mistaken 
or corrupted, we can hardly doubt 
that the energies now called out by 
it in an uneducated African tribe 
may fairly represent to us its ori- 
ginal effect on the uneducated com- 
rades of the prophet himself. Cul- 
tivation, after several generations, 
may naturally have softened and 
improved the theory of those who 
expounded the creed; but perhaps 
we shall err in accepting their 
doctrine as the primitive and ge- 
nuine interpretation. Necessarily 
there is a milder and a sterner 
school in every widespread religion. 
Wider knowledge, deeper thought, 
more peaceful times, enlarge cha- 
rity and lessen the harshness of 
zeal. Yet, on the whole, all Mussul- 
man dynasties have a marvellous 
family likeness, with marked con- 
trasts to everything that preceded 
them. Only one form of govern- 
ment seems to be admissible, that 
of military sovereignty; yet the 
sovereign is in theory the minister 
of religion, and derives his power 
from it. 

Although every Mussulman State 
must be called ecclesiastical, it is by 
no means hierarchical, nor even 
sacerdotal. Great respect has al- 
ways been yielded to men of repute 
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for holiness or learning, especially 
for religious learning—knowledge 
of the Koran and its traditional 
interpretations—knowledge of the 
reported conversations or deeds of 
the Prophet and his immediate fol- 
lowers. Nevertheless learned men 
or reputed saints have never formed 
an order in the State. The highest 
ecclesiastic in Turkey, the Sheikh el 
Islam, can temporarily arrest and 
delay the completion of an imperial 
act, by refusing his assent, if he 
deem it to be forbidden by religion; 
but he is liable to be removed from 
office by the Sultan, as we saw 
during the Crimean war, when the 
Sultan found it politic to yield to 
the demands of his Western allies 
in favour of Christian subjects. Only 
by aid of the fervid zeal of the mul- 
titude could the ’Ulema, or learned 
men, venture to resist the sovereign. 
As in imperial Rome the emperor 
himself was at the same time Chief 
Pontiff, so has an Arab khalif or a 
Turkish sultan always been emi- 
nently the Head of their Faith, the 
Prince of Believers. Among the 
Romans, whose politics were osten- 
tatiously religious, the religion was 
a mere form, which added ceremony 
and augustness to every procedure, 
but was absolutely void of vital 
power. But in every Mussulman 
State the religion infuses an active 
force into the government, which 
must emphatically profess to be 
religious, publicly and privately. 
Every Mussulman, not excluding 
the prince, listens to the call of tlie 
crier from the mosque, and pros- 
trates himself in prayer, wherever 
he may be ; and this form of religion 
undoubtedly keeps up a universal 
zeal for the creed. ‘Dien! dien! 

(the creed, the creed) is the cry 
which animates a fanatical mob to 
any deeds of violence, and has often 
led wild horsemen to victory. Some 
nations seem constitutionally less 
susceptible of religious excitement 
than others. The Persians proper 
are not so earnest as the Turks, and 
are both less honest and less fanati- 
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cal; yet, on the whole, there is 
very little apparent difference be- 
tween any two Mohammedan govern- 
ments, whether Arab, Moor, Turk, 
Mogul, or even Bornou and Be- 
gharmi. The common tendency of 
all to trust in cavalry rather than 
in infantry is certainly curious. The 
same religion gives rise both to an 
intense absoluteness of sovereignty 
and to an almost democratic equal- 
ity of persons, Possibly this may 
be the result of its essentially mili- 
tary complexion. In a camp of 
warriors, united by religion and the 
hope of conquest, the social feeling 
is that of comrades and equals: but 
this is tempered by the necessity of 
obedience to the military chief, in 
whom is vested an absolute autho- 
rity over the fortunes and lives of 
his fellows. In spite of the arbi- 
trary power of all Mohammedan 
potentates, whether their authority 
be supreme or delegated, there 
reigns through the nation at large 
a fraternising and in some sense a 
levelling spirit. The religion is 
intensely opposed to aristocratic 
sentiment. The meanest believer in 
God and Mohammed judges himself 
to be fit company for princes, and 
applies his doctrine impartially. No 
sooner does a slave embrace the 
Mussulman faith than his master 
recognises him as a brother. No- 
thing is commoner than to enfran- 
chise such a slave, nor does anyone 
wonder, if he be adopted by the 
master as son-in-law and heir. Nor 
do the poor feel themselves humili- 
ated by poverty. Everyone who 
thinks that he has failed of justice 
from the local judge, regards it as 
the obvious duty of the supreme 
prince to hear his appeal. Persians 
are less bold of spirit than Turks ; 
yet a Persian in Teherin has been 
known to stop and accost the king, 
appeal to him for justice, and 
threaten him with God’s judgment 
at the last day if it be refused. 
Such a thing astonishes Europeans, 
but passes without resentment from 
Mussulmans. As the profession of 
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the creed of Islim is that which 
alone gives glory to nations, 
and is supposed to draw after it 
worldly supremacy, the prince has 
no authority independent of his re- 
ligion ; and learned men cannot say 
to a poor Mussulman, as here we 
say to a poor Christian, ‘ You must 
do homage to the prince in his 
character of worldly potentate, and 
not only as to a religious leader and 
fellow-believer.’ 

It belongs to military organisa- 
tion that each superior officer in 
turn is despotic over his inferiors. 
The necessity for prompt obedience 
in actual war seldom admits of 
appeal to a higher authority, so as 
to arrest immediate execution ; and 
we know among ourselves, how a 
despotism which is only really ne- 
cessary in the face of an enemy is 
maintained during years of profound 
peace and in the heart of our own 
people. This will perhaps explain 
the fact, that a perpetual delegation 
of despotism is the Mussulman form 
of civil government. Hence the 
same sad result as in the Roman 
empire. An emperor or sultan, an 
Aurelius or a Solyman, might issue 
edicts of admirable justice; but 
the subjects of the empire had no 
means of securing that the vice- 
roys and lieutenants and serjeants 
should observe them. In our Indian 
administration we are, or ought to 
be, painfully aware of this inherent 
difficulty of a despotic rule. 

As regards foreign nations, the 
Moslem wars were tempered by the 
principle of proselytism, unknown 
to the Gentile States. If Chaldean 
horsemen or Roman infantry laid 
prostrate a people’s liberties, the 
conquered had nothing left but to 
crouch and suffer: but if Saracens 
or Moors were the invaders, they 
had but to adopt the new religion, 
and they at once became the equals 
of their conquerors, and valued 
members of the ruling body. This 
has been a great source of strength 
to Islim in the onward movements. 
Nor is it to be supposed that these 
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conversions were merely hypocriti- 
cal or made with great difficulty. 
Three great and victorious Tartar 
nations voluntarily put off their 
paganism to adopt the religion of 
the Mohammedans whom the "y had 
vanquished ; much as did the Goths 
adopt. Christianity. It is easy to 
conceive how an enthusiastic con- 


tagion often impelled numbers of a, 


conquered people to do the same. 

Thus the old barrier between 
nations, which local institutions 
and local religions had set up, was 
effectually levelled. Tribes of most 
diverse blood and tendencies coa- 
lesced, and often assumed so uniform 
@ genius as surprises the distant 
beholder. In the first splendid cen- 
turies of the Mohammedan outburst 
it would seem that in Syria and Asia 
Minor various masses of population 
which were ostensibly Christian 
must have surrendered themselves 
to the Arabian religion ; so perhaps 
did they in Roumelia, after the con- 
quest of Constantinople. But the 
Christianity of these nations was of 
a most doubtful kind. After the 
Roman empire became Christian, 
and the old religions were for- 
bidden, an external Christianity 
was superinduced under a form 
which to Mussulmans seemed poly- 
theistic. One may infer, that those 
Christians who remained firm, fled 
to the mountainous regions ; for it 
is in these places, more secure from 
an enemy who excelled in cavalry, 
that the Nestorian, the Chaldean, 
and the Syrian Christians retained 
existence and transmitted their 
faith. In Persia the great majority 
of the people became converts of 
Islim ; it is not clear whether they 
ought to be called polytheists: that 
they were fireworshippers is an 
ignorant slander. The Jews and 
many of the Christians, on whom 
Mohammed looked more mildly, as 
‘the people of the book’ and not 
idolaters, have stubbornly refused 
conversion. The Jews, being no- 
where an independent State, are 
less important and hardly a politi- 
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al fact ; but Islim and Christianity 
are now the two great powers that 
divide the world, each despairing to 
convert the other. Each now makes 
converts of barbarians only; but the 
Moslem convertsare over the breadth 
of Africa, and may become a great 
consolidated power, if their barbar- 
ism abate; the Christian converts 
are scattered, chiefly over oceanic 
isles, and nowhere assume political 
importance. 

To the Mohammedans the Koran, 
as the Pentateuch to the Hebrews, 
is not only the standard of moral 
instruction, but the fountain of 
political law. So submissive are the 
Turks to its letter, that they will 
neither engrave nor paint any living 
form. In the Hebrew dec alogue 
also, a precept is worded, ‘ Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image, nor the likeness of any 
[living] thing in heaven or earth,’ 
The Persians do not at all object 
to painting the human face, but 
the Ottomans esteem it to be a 
rivalry of creative power, as well 
as tending to idolatry. But there 
is no difference as to acknowledging 
the Koran as the rule of political 
institutions. Laws concerning land, 
concerning movable property, con- 
cerning women, marriage, dowries, 
divorce ; concerning war and sla. 
very, are all drawn from the Koran. 

It is interesting to know that the 
Indian Moslems greatly discourage 
polygamy, and endeavour to exter- 
minate it among themselves by 
stringent covenants in marriage 
settlements. Yet with the fact be- 
fore them, that their prophet him- 
self was a polygamist, it is impos- 
sible for their religion to forbid 
polygamy to their chief men. Many 
learned doctors have inculcated it 
as a duty, on all men rich enough 
to support several families, to take 
more wives than one, up to the 
standard number four; which, for 
political or other reasons, Moham- 
med was by special dispensation 
allowed to exceed. No single cause 
seems so fertile of mischief to Mus- 
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sulman dynasties. The sultans, 
pashas, chieftains in every country 
of Asia or Africa are uniformly 
polygamists, and no one cares to 
enquire whether theirladiesare wives 
or concubines. None of the childrea 
are neglected or despised; none of 
the sons are disqualified from suc- 
ceeding to the father’s position. 
The Turkish Sultan is said never to 
take a legitimate wife; such is the 
rule of the Court; nay, it has been 
remarked that every sultan is open 
to the reproach, ‘Thou son of a 
slave;’ his mother’s status being 
slavery. When we remember that 
the Hebrew law permitted poly- 
gamy, yet the Jewish nation in long 
time broke away from the unnatural 
practice, we might have expected 
the same thing from Moslems. 
Does the cause of its persistence 
lie in the example of the prophet? 
But Abraham also and Jacob were 
polygamists. Or shall we say, that 
the proclivity of despotic princes 
to this practice is the cardinal 
matter, and the example of the pro- 
phet their mere excuse; and that 
if the Hebrews had continued to 
live under despotism, polygamy 
would have perpetuated itself with 
them alsoP It may be so; but 
whatever is the cause of Mussul- 
man polygamy, the fact appears to 
be peculiarly deadly in this religion. 
Every princely family tends to decay 
by self-exhaustion; besides, the ri- 
valry and animosity of half-brothers 
tears great houses asunder, to the 
ruin of aristocracy. Each of the wives 
is busy to get for her own children 
as large a share of the paternal 
fortune as intrigue and coaxing can 
secure; many a wife contrives to 
keep a secret hoard unknown to 
her husband, partly in self-protec- 
tion, partly to bestow on her chil- 
dren. It seems but incident to 
human nature, that in proportion 
to the greatness of the stake for 
which rival wives contend, should 
be the bitterness of the contest. 
We know how often the first act of 
a king’s accession is to slay his 
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half-brothers. What can be more 
fatal to royalty and to aristocracy 
than such an institution? We 
see, as it were, a type of the cruelty 
induced in the tale of Abraham’s 
two wives. No sooner is Isaac 
born than Sarah is enraged against 
Ishmael, and drives him away with 
his mother to perish in the desert. 
Besides, the polygamy draws after 
it a jealous separation of the sexes 
hurtful to both, and (it cannot be 
doubted) a great contempt of wo- 
men. The learned Mr. Lane in- 
forms us, that a favourite topic of 
discourse among Mussulman doctors 
is, the weakness and wickedness of 
the female sex. 

Yet Mussulman nations are not 
wholly alike. Some, as the Turks, 
have much virtue among them- 
selves, and great probity in the 
observance of all public treaties, 
however liable to be ferocious (as, 
indeed, the English have shown 
themselves) when they suspect that 
insurrection is meditated by a sub- 
ject people. Among the Turks, as 
among many Indian Mussulmans, 
there is nothing to forbid poor men 
of undistinguished families from 
rising into the highest posts of 
state. There is no division of pa- 
tricians and plebeians. The con- 
sciousness of dignity manifested by 
a poor Turk is often ludicrous to a 
European; and though we see that 
the empire is wasting, and probably 
must waste, through the ignorance 
of sultans reared in a seraglio, and 
the ruinous process by which the 
pashas are appointed, still it would 
seem that the government of Persia, 
which inherits the despotic princi- 
ples of the old Gentile monarchies, 
is more destructive to the virtues 
and happiness of the Persians than 
are the more purely Mussulman 
principles to the Ottomans. Persia 
differs from the other Mohammedan 
kingdoms, not only in belonging 
to the sect of Shi-ites (which reject 
the traditions), but in never having 
surrendered her political system so 
entirely to the Arabian principles. 
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From neither people is any re- 
generation of Islim to be hoped. 
The Arabs have tried religious 
reform, and have produced only 
the fanatical sect of Wahabis. It 
remains an interesting problem, 
whether from the cultivated Mus- 
sulmans of India we can hope any 
diffusion of humane, civilising, and 
exalting principles into this wide- 
spread religion, which shows no 
tendency to vanish away. Of Mus- 
sulmans, still more truly than of 
Roman Catholics, it may be said, 
that they have no national patriot- 
ism so strong as their religious 
bond. Through their meetings as 
pilgrims in Mecca, they have a 
common contact of great influence; 
and no one can foresee what power 
the companies of more enlightened 
pilgrims may some day put forth, 
from Mecca as the centre, to modify 
the whole world of Islim. 

Under Mohammedanism, we have 
seen, the Church and the State are 
one, and religion is the paramount 
influence ; yet there is no hierarchy. 
Under Christianity one might have 
expected religion to be still more 
the paramount influence. The 
Apostle Paul pointedly declares, 
‘Our citizenship (wodweia) is in 
heaven :’ but no Christian nation 
has ever surrendered itself so unre- 
servedly to its religion as the Mus- 
sulmans have done. Moreover, 
since a hierarchy, powerful in 
union and in the subjection of the 
laity, already existed in the Chris- 
tian Church when Constantine, 
though remaining unbaptized, be- 
came its patron, the whole aspect 
of things was totally different from 
that which confronted Mohammed 
and the Khalifs. After the over- 
throw of the Roman empire in the 
West by the rude German invaders, 
the first remarkable phenomenon 
which meets us is, that over many 
countries a single religious organi- 
sation is spread, which, possess- 
ing far more literary knowledge 
than any of the actual rulers, 
struggles everywhere to control the 
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military and civil power. Although 
in various parts the bishops and 
abbots gradually became actual 
princes, at the head of no incon- 
siderable force of warriors, yet the 
Church as a whole was an warmed 
power, confronting armed men by 
moral influences, by superstition, 
by craft and intrigue. In a bar- 
barous stage of human nature, craft 
and wisdom generally coexist, nor 
can we expect, even in a more ad- 
vanced stage, to see them disen- 
tangled in a corporation. We shall 
generally be right in wishing suc- 
cess to the men of cunning, rather 
than to the men of violence. The 
former, in fact, wield the best 
moral powers which a rude age 
possesses; and however alloyed 
with evil their ascendency may 
be, it has in it the elements of im- 
provement. In Mohammedanism, 
as has been stated, the power of 
the ecclesiastic has never sufficed to 
curb or withstand that of the mili- 
tary leader, while in modern Europe 
the opposite phenomenon is the 
most characteristic feature for a 
thousand years together. It is not 
exactly as in the ancient monarchies 
of Egypt, and probably of Assyria, 
where a priestly caste stood side by 
side with the military on the same 
area, and competed in authority. In 
medieval Europe we have a multi- 
plicity of martial nations with in- 
dependent chiefs, while a firmly 
united ecclesiastical system acts 
through and by them all. The 
centralisation of church-authority 
in Rome was already far advanced, 
when civil government was in 
chaos, and military chieftains nume- 
rous. 

Much of the actual progress 
of events was, no doubt, due to the 
position of Charlemagne and _ his 
predecessors, who, having been only 
Mayors of the Palace to the French 
king, usurped the royal power, and 
at length obtained a sanction for it 
from Rome and the Pope; two 
names, of which each singly had 
weight with vulgar ears. The 
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at Charles himself was crowned 
in Rome with the iron crown of the 
Lombards by the hand of the Holy 
Father; and the secure possession 
of so large a part of Italy as the 
temporal dominion of the Papal 
See, down to recent days, was due 
to the favour and gift of Charle- 
magne, who, it seems, was"imposed 
on by a forged grant from Constan- 
tine. Thus in Europe the spiritual 
power gained a firm, material, and 
independent basis in the south, 
while it was preaching, teaching, or 
intriguing in the north. If na- 
tional churches, such as the Refor- 
mation set up, subject to the control 
of princes, had gained existence 
four or five centuries earlier, the 
Church would everywhere have be- 
come the mere tool of the Crown; 
and whatever difference of opinion 
there may be, whether it is a change 
for the better that the Protestant 
hierarchy has been made subservient 
to the State, it cannot reasonably be 
doubted that it would have been 
worse at an earlier period. A king 
of England or of France, or an 
emperor of Germany, who fell into 
conflict with one of his bishops, 
soon found, to his inconvenience, 
that the bishop was countenanced 
by the Pope, and the Pope’s name 
carried with it the support of all 
the ecclesiastics everywhere, and 
that their influence brought against 
him the feelings or even the weapons 
of many a baron and duke, some- 
times of a neighbouring king. 
Thus, although the spiritual power 
was in each separate State much 
weaker than the military, yet, since 
the former was fixed in a centre 
generally out of reach, and occupied 
exclusively by the spiritual poten- 
tate, neither of the two combatants 
could annihilate the other’s agency 
or appropriate his resources. This 
is the grand peculiarity of the 
Middle Ages, distinguishing that 
period alike from Islim and from 
the earlier Gentile system. 

One immediate and marked result 
of the early fixed independence of 
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the Church,was the giving honour to 
civil as opposed to military employ- 
ment, and, in no small degree, 
honour to industry. Under ancient 
Rome, we know, Cicero was the 
first man who rose to the highest 
power by the arts of a civilian; in 
Greece, though Athens was literary, 
feats of arms and skill as an army- 
leader were the accomplishments 
most frequently looked for in 
influential statesmen ; and we must 
reasonably believe the same to 
be true of every warlike State 
of antiquity; but the literary 
qualifications of churchmen, in 
an age which looked back to 
superior cultivation, marked them 
out as the only persons qualified as 
compilers of codes, interpreters of 
law, ambassadors in delicate dis- 
putes, chancellors of a kingdom ; 
so that in many cases ecclesiastics 
of higher or lower grades occupied 
the most important offices of ad- 
ministration, whatever their original 
rank in life. The majority of them 
came from the middle ranks, a few 
eminent men from the lowest. The 
Church has been called ‘ the ladder 
for low-born men’ in those times. 
The considerable infusion which it 
received of the high-born tended 
alike to give dignity of manner to 
ecclesiastics, and to increase their 
respect with the nobles. In so far 
it was a democratic influence tem- 
pering the evil tendencies of selfish 
hereditary power. 

Against civil war, when it had 
no ecclesiastical ground, we may be 
sure that the ecclesiastical power 
exerted itself, but it is very hard to 
make out that the general influence 
of the clergy was conducive to 
peace ; indeed, looking at European 
history broadly, war seems to have 
been as ordinary as among the old 
Gentile powers. We know that the 
clergy were the most active promo- 
ters ofcrusades against Saracensand 
Turks, and against heretical dukes 
and kings. We know also that they 
systematically promoted insurrec- 
tion of subjects against their native 
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prince, not only for heresy, but for 
minor ecclesiastical quarrels; and 
that when the Order of Jesuits 
arose, and taught the doctrine of 
assassinating kings for Church rea- 
sons, the Popes stood firm and were 
the last to abandon the Order, after 
it had incurred universal hatred. 
In our own day we have recently 
seen them revive the Order, which 
boasts of its past, and alike in 
Mexico, Spain, Italy, France, and 
Germany we behold the same in- 
fluences vehemently exerted on the 
side of war for the Church. Against 
this we have to set partial and occa- 
sional efforts in distant times to 
promote ‘sacred truces,’ or to arbi- 
trate against threatened war. When 
one tries to count up or discover 
such cases, they are indeed very 
few and small as a pacific influence, 
and utterly inadequate to counter- 
balance the desolating wars which 
Papal ambition has promoted or 
caused. The Thirty Years’ War of 
Germany alone seems to outweigh 
all the alleged influence of Chris- 
tian ecclesiastics for peace in 1500 
years. 

In spite of Protestantism, which 
has seemed to subject the Church to 
the State, a phenomenon continues 
to present itself in all Europe, 
which was wholly unknown to the 
ancient Gentile world, and also to 
the Mohammedans,—a permanent 
contest of the Church against the 
State. Among Protestants it for a 
long time took the form of Dissent 
or Nonconformity. In particular 
our English and Scotch Dissenters 
bore an aspect towards the State 
analogous to that of Christians be- 
fore Constantine; so indeed did 
the Catholics in Ireland. But ever 
since 1832, when Nonconformists 
were avowedly and in considerable 
number admitted into Parliament, 
the Church by law established has 
become jealous and disdainful of 
law, and seeks to be independent of 
it; so that we see the two antagon- 
istic influences, Church and State, 
acting almost as freely here as in 
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Catholic countries. If the churches 
vared solely or chiefly for moral in- 
terests, their independent activity 
would be matter for sincere rejoic- 
ing. In the American Union, where 
no religious sect is favoured, the 
State appears to know nothing 
whatever of their proceedings. This 
may suggest that our present condi- 
tion is one of mere transition. Free 
churches, it is to be hoped, will not 
always limit their views as hitherto, 
nor always be in variance with one 
another, nor with the impartial 
thought outside of them. 

While it is impossible to admire 
the intrigues of Rome, or not to de- 
plore the crusades, yet it must not 
be overlooked that these have in 
large part cemented Europe into a 
single diplomatic commonwealth, of 
which in ancient times we see a 
type on asmall scale in the contrast 
of Greece to Barbaria; that is, to 
all the world beside. To be com- 
rades in a long series of wars, from 
a sincere common sentiment, how- 
ever fanatical, must in itself greatly 
break down national barriers. The 
first crusade to avenge the Holy 
Sepulchre was primarily stirred up 
by wild fanaticism ; but later 
crusades were probably fostered by 
policy. The see of Rome had not 
forgotten, if Europe had, how deadly 
and dangerous a war Charles Martel 
and the Franks had to wage against 
the Moors from Spain. <A new and 
redoubtable nation, the Seljuk 
Turks, had appeared on the confines 
of Europe as a fresh champion of 
the Mohammedan creed, not less 
formidable than the Saracens. Itis 
not attributing too much foresight 
or sagacious policy to the court 
of Rome, to believe that they 
wished to stop and put down the 
Turkish power before it should 
come near. However this may be, 
such was the result: the might ot 
the house of Seljuk was crippled on 
the plains of Palestine, and did not 
ultimately reach Europe. Some- 
what later the successors of Jenghiz 
Khan advanced into Europe, ravag- 
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ing it as they advanced. After they 
had defeated and slain the Duke of 
Silesia in a terrible battle, the 
severity of which made them recede, 
the Pope stepped forward, as the 
representative of collective Europe. 
He first endeavoured to stir up all 
the powers to oppose them, but 
found that no hearty alliance was 
possible, after the enemy had 
actually retired. In fact, ignorance 
of geography struck all with panic: 
no one knew whence the enemy had 
come, or whither he was gone. 
Nothing further could be done but 
to send Papal embassies to the re- 
motest part of Tartary, of which to 
us the chief interest is, to observe 
how unhesitatingly the Pope an- 
nounces himself as the mouth- 
piece and central power of 
Europe. A large portion of Chris- 
tendom, which disowned the re- 
ligious headship of Rome, was 


afterwards subdued by the Otto- 
mans or Osmanlies, but Romish 
Christendom was scarcely touched 


by them; their conquest of Hun- 
gary was partial and transient: 
Poland, Germany, and Hungary, 
even during the schism of the Re- 
formation, saved Papal Europe from 
the Ottomans, as the Franks had 
saved it from the Moors. On the 
whole it seems probable that to the 
Roman Church we are largely in- 
debted for that united sentiment and 
action of European nations, without 
which Mohammedan invasion could 
hardly have been repelled. A new 
conquest would in any case have 
been disastrous; but when we see 
in every Moslem country polygamy, 
military tyranny, stagnation and 
decay, and the feeble state of the 
coexisting Christian races, no price 
may seem too great to have paid 
for our escape. Each successive 
development in its earlier movement 
brings from its nobler elements ad- 
vantages that are not to be over- 
looked ; but in the later stages all 
its weaknesses and imperfections 
grow up to maturity ; so that those 
who have, as it were, to drink the 
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dregs of the vessel, find them merely 
bitter or poisonous. 

With the Reformation of Religion 
in Europe anew eraopens. A great 
cleft was made in the ecclesiastical 
power: in all the Protestant coun- 
tries except Scotland the Church 
fell at once into dependence on the 
State, as in old Rome. It remains 
to ask, Is there nothing new intro- 
duced by Protestantism, through 
which we are put in contrast to 
ancient times ? 

Undoubtedly an eminently im- 
portant principle, destined to influ- 
ence the world to remote ages, has 
for the first time been forced forward 
into public law by the instrumenta- 
lity of Protestantism ;—and that is, 
the right of individual conscience. 
This, as I have said, was scarcely 
imagined by antiquity. It was 
practically disowned by Jew and 
igyptian, Greek and Roman. It 
obtained very partial admission with 
Mohammedans, and was utterly 
denied by Romish divinity and by 
the practice of the Catholic States. 
Nay, it was long refused and depre- 
cated by leading reformers,—men 
who above all others needed tolera- 
tion themselves. Catholic princes 
of Transylvania were the earliest to 
grant toleration to deniers of the 
Trinity: England in the eighteenth 
century persecuted some of them to 
death. Evidently in no country 
have the rights of conscience been 
established by the influence of pure 
reasoning or of pure Christianity : 
but the details are sufficiently im- 
portant to enlarge upon. 

Many eminent men, whose posi- 
tion would naturally have made them 
zealous for the rights of conscience, 
have, nevertheless, shrunk from 
avowing those rights, without quali- 
fications which reduce them to a 
nullity. Not merely Romanists, 
nor merely Protestants born, but 
those who have actually seceded 
from the one side to the other have 
deprecated toleration, and not only 
when they have been in the ascen- 
dant, but some of them even when 
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subjected to the caprices and cruel- 
ties of power, and while accounting 
the Bible to be the standard of truth. 
Would it not then seem that tolera- 
tion cannot be so clear as we think 
in the Bible? The explanation is 
perhaps very simple. The doctrine 
of Toleration is perfectly clear in the 
New Testament; but the contrary 
principle is equally clear in the Old 
Testament ; in which persecution of 
the most unflinching kind is com- 
manded, described, and glorified. 
The men who looked on the whole 
book as of equal authority and 
equally addressed to themselves, 
would necessarily be embarrassed by 
the contrariety; and it is easy to 
see in the Scriptural quotations 
made by the Puritans when in their 
fiercest mood, that the Old Testa- 
ment was the real stronghold of this 
doctrine. Those who wished to dis- 
entangle themselves from this part 
of Scripture feared to lose authority 
for National Religion or Sabbatical 
observances ; yetas no one dreamed 
of accepting the Levitical law, each 
drew a line of his own to mark off 
how much of the Old Testament was 
obligatory; hence the Bible failed 
to be an arbiter in the important 
strife. In point of fact, the battle 
was fought out terribly with 
weapons of war, not with argument. 

That religious wars were unknown 
to the ancients, was above remarked. 
The war of Charlemagne against 
the pagan Saxons, was followed by 
crusades against Saracens and 
Turks. The atrocious crusade 
against the Albigenses was the 
first war of the kind within Chris- 
tendom itself; and dreadful as it 
was, it was but the beginning of 
horrors. The heretics assailed were 
numerous enough to be called a 
nation, yet not strong enough to 
retaliate prolonged misery on their 
assailants. The first outbreak of 
Protestant warfare was in Bohemia; 
where the blind general Ziska dis- 
played in five years of victory what 
the new enthusiasm could do. This 
was A.D. 1420-1424. It was imi- 
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tated by the league of Smalkalde 
against the emperor Charles a cen- 
tury later; but through the extreme 
forbearance and gentleness of the 
Protestant leader their resistance 
was neither bloody nor successful. 
When the cruelties of the Inqnisi- 
tion (a tale of older date) began to 
he turned against Protestants in 
Spain, Italy, and Holland, the 
struggle became frightfully intensi. 
fied. In France, Holland, Sweden, 
England, it was felt that Protestants 
must either be tamely burnt and 
butchered, or resist. In France 
and Holland the struggle was long 
and devastating: in Sweden and 
England it was less severe. Early 
in the seventeenth century Germany 
became convulsed by the great com- 
motion called the Thirty Years’ 
War, in which the great and good 
king of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, 
came to aid the Protestant cause. 
By this prolonged conflict, the hor- 
rors of which have not been paral- 
leled in modern history, two-thirds 
of the population of Germany is said 
to have been destroyed. But as 
this was the fiercest struggle, so was 
it the last of avowed religious wars 
on the continent of Europe. It ended 
by the peace of Westphalia, a.p.1648. 
The Protestant Churches gained 
toleration and establishment, but 
only at the expense of the unity of 
the German empire. In Great 
Britain the clash of religious war 
began when it was ceasing in Ger- 
many; nor was it until after the 
expulsion of the Catholic James IL 
from the throne by the united Pro- 
testant feeling of all England, that 
churchmen and dissenters became 
so far reconciledas led to a public 
Act of Toleration; an Act, which, 
though in many respects incomplete, 
had the germ of a faithful and 
universal principle. 

There was a difference between 
the toleration won by arms on the 
Continent, and that which little by 
little has been wrung out of autho- 
rity in England. The former was 
gained for existing communities of 
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Christians, not for individuals; the 
latter shelters future possible com- 
munities and any eccentric person. 
Even in the republic of Geneva, 
where there was no prince to tune 
the pulpits, the Reforming leaders 
had no thought of allowing a con- 
science to individuals; so little did 
the first generation of Protestants 
understand the logic or the necessi- 
ties of their own position. But the 
second stage of the conflict came on 
in England when the body known 
by us as the INDEPENDENTS became 
numerous, who denied that the 
State had any authority to dictate 
religious truth to individuals, or 
control their collective worship. 
Politically, their great representative 
was Oliver Cromwell; and though 
he did not succeed in establishing 
their fundamental tenet, yet from 
that day onward it has been secretly 
working itself into English policy. 
The first thing permanently gained 
was, Toleration without State subsi- 
dies. This was a step towards 
separation of Church and State. 
Prussia has given public endow- 
ments to every sect which she 
tolerates ; so did Napoleon I.: but 
English toleration was from the 
first a recognition that a sensible 
part of the nation was become (ec- 
clesiastically) separate from the 
State, although this was not avowed 
in so many words, or quite consis- 
tently acted on. 

Meanwhile a great preparation of 
mind had been going on, from the 
cultivation of Moral Philosophy. 
lt had become manifest to all think- 
ing men, that morals had a basis of 
its own, independent of Church or 
Bible; so that a man like Socrates 
might be a moral and worthy 
citizen without being a Christian at 
all, much more without belonging 
to a special sect of Christians, or 
holding the creed of the ruler. In 
earlier times , whether Gentile, 
Jewish, Moslem, or Medimwval, no 
other ground of moral practice was 
imagined by the rulers of States, 
than the sanction of the nation: 1 
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religion; a man who disowned the 
creed of his fathers was assumed to 
be ready for the perpetration of 
crime. A dim notion to this effect 
has immensely influenced public 
men who would not have dared to 
utter it ; indeed, what else can have 
reconciled such a man as Sir Thomas 
More to cruel persecution? But 
the whole basis of their proceedings 
is undermined, when it is notorious 
that sound morality (so far as the 
ruler can test it) may exist sepa- 
rately from any particular religious 
belief: thus all imagined difficulty 
is removed against recognising bad 
believers as “good citizens. In all 
parts of Europe, in the convictions 
of statesmen, the revolution is now 
undoubtedly complete. No one of 
them now imagines that it belongs 
to the State to dictate a creed in 
religion, any more than in astronomy 
or chemistry, or in any way to claim 
obedience in things spiritual. The 
State-conscience, which has_ been 
talked of, must be confined purely 
to things moral. On the accurate 
distinction between the moral and 
the spiritual undoubtedly a sound 


judgment of the duties of the State 


depends. In India the absolute 
necessity of this discrimination 
shows itself again and again to our 
statesmen, when confronted by im- 
moral religion at one moment, by 
fanciful religion at another. The 
State being founded on morality 
and existing for moral interests, 
cannot allow immorality, of what- 
ever type, to shelter itself under the 
cloak of religion. In all the freest 
nations it is now avowed, that good 
citizens must be treated impar tial) " 
be their religion what it may ; and 
apparently this principle is destined 
to disconnect the State from all 
religious establishments, until (in 
the future) real unity of religion 
may pervade a nation. 

In the three eras here contem- 
plated, I have tried to exhibit the 
spirit, first, of Gentile religion, 
various and intensely divided, un- 
aggressive in itself, yet only the 
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more justifying political aggression ; 
vasily tolerantof national diversities, 
but most intolerant of individual 
conscientiousness. Next, the Moslem 
spirit, aggressive in an eminent 
degree, yet more greedy of — 
than of subjects ; tolerant so far 

to allow life and social rights to 
unbelievers who renounce idolatry, 
yet degrading them into an inferior 
caste; allowing slavery, yetaslavery 
on the whole of a milder form ; 
fostering polygamy and despotism, 
yet recognising a common faith as 
a closer bond than nation and blood. 
Lastly, we have seen how, in the 
long equipoised European battle be- 
tween one Church and many States, 
freedom for individual consciences 
has been gradually won — every- 
where in Europe, we may now say, 


except in Russia,—at the cost of 


many terrible struggles and multi- 
tudes of noble lives. This freedom 
of conscience, in fact, includes free- 
dom of teaching and preaching, 


freedom therefore of science and of 


history. Whatever the form of the 
government, even be it despotic as 
in India, this freedom puts into it a 
new spirit, with immense after- 
results. 

The European literature for a 
hundred years past has looked 
realities in the face, unchecked by 
ecclesiastical or any formal rule; 
and out of this boldness has issued 
tenderness for human nature 
than ever before. Few statesmen 
as yet dare to look deeply into the 
causes of national evil; but great 
notoriety is given to facts by our 
abounding literature, by the accu- 
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mulation of statistics, and by the 
interchange of knowledge between 
the different Christian — 
Now that slavery is regarded : 
extinct, a great anxiety “has gone 
abroad among statesmen concerning 
the depraved and dangerous class 
of citizens. That a deep concern 
about the treatment of criminals 
affects nearly all the Christian 
powers, was strikingly proved 
the Congress of eminent aps 
assembled in London in by 
the initiation of the Pecado of 
the American Union. Philanthropy 
acts upon governments as never 
before. Of course there is plenty 
of doublemindedness. Men want 
to get a great result without paying 
the necessary price. They do not 
like to ask too closely, what is the 
source of pavperism, of crime, and 
of wide-spread debasement. Never- 
theless, new principles are admitted, 
and will have to be worked ont. 
The ‘State-conscience’ is turned 
from ecclesiastical meddling to 
moral ordering. The duties of the 
ruler to the ruled are unaffectedly 
confessed. Humane principles are 
proclaimed as alone worthy of wise 
rulers, or tending to beneficial ends. 
Where there is an abhorrence of 
torture, an almost morbid aversion 
to take away human life, a belief 
that the reformation of criminals is 
of more importance to society than 
the punishing of them, there will not 
be a permanent connivance at the 
causes of criminality. A new politi- 
cal era is entered upon, which will 
make the future better than the past. 
Francis Wa. NEWMAN. 
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E left our hero, Sse Yeoupe, 
\ starting for Peking on a wild 
goose chase to find Dr. Gou, and 
obtain from him a formal intro- 
duction to the Pe family, the 
said dignitary being in fact not 
in the capital, but at his country- 
house. Our Sse, it will be remem- 
bered, did this on the false advice 
of Sse Yeoute, who wished to gain 
time for his own designs on the 
hand and fortune of the much ad- 
mired Miss Pe, niece of Dr. Gou. 

The untruthful Sse Yeoute, in 
pursuance of this scheme, imme- 
diately set out to Dr. Gou’s house, 
provided with ‘a card of grand 
ceremony.’ He made a present to 
the porter, and having unblushingly 
described himself as elder brother 
of Sse Yeoupe (to whom he was in 
nodegree related ), gained admission 
to the house. 

After tea had been brough‘ in, 
the doctor, addressing his guest, 
said, ‘The person of whom you 
spoke some time back, and who 
bears the name of Yeoupe, is then 
your brother ? ’ 

‘We are of the same blood by 
the mother,’ replied Sse Yeoute ; 
‘and he is in fact my younger 
brother. He is an ill-bred and ar- 
rogant young man, who knows 
nothing of the world. By refusing 
the marks of goodness which you, 
my respectable master, bestowed 
upon him two or three times, he has 
conducted himself disgracefully ; he 
has long been desirous of putting 
his head in the dust at the foot of 
your staircase; but not being able 
to assume courage enough, I have 
come in his stead to make you his 
excuses.’ ‘ No, no,’ said the doctor ; 
‘your brother has nothing to ac- 
cuse himself of. But tell me, I 
pray you, what is your intention in 
now alluding to this marriage ?’ 

‘ My brother refused ina moment 





of blindness and stupidity. But he 
soon repented of what he had done, 
and he now deplores having closed 
the path to heaven upon himself. 
Since he learned to appreciate your 
goodness, my illustrious master, 
that goodness high as heaven, and 
deep as the earth, he has conceived 
the desire of taking root at the foot 
of the wall of your house; and 
since he has lately been informed 
that the young lady your daughter 
has, conformably to the decision of 
fate, united her voice to the concert 
of the phenix, his road through 
life has no longer any prospect to 
cheer him. Thus disappointed in 
his hopes, he has thought of trans- 
ferring them to another object. 
Having learned that his excellency, 
the intendant of the public works, 
the lord Pe, your relation, had a 
daughter, your niece, whose mind 
and beauty lend each other mutual 
charms, he has had the temerity to 
think that, if he could obtain this 
new trunk of a tree for a support, 
he might still aspire to the advan- 
tage of uniting the plum to the peach 
of your house ; for the threshold of 
your door is for him the line that 
separates heaven from the abyss. 
I know not, my respectable master, 
if you are still disposed to overlook 
his former errors, and if in this cir- 
cumstance you are willing to sup- 
port or overthrow him.’ 

‘Such being the case,’ said Dr. 
Gou, very much delighted, ‘I will 
not allow you to remain any longer 
in error. The person whom I pro- 
posed to him some time back was 
not my daughter, but my niece her- 
self.’ 

‘The young lady your niece!’ 
exclaimed Sse Yeoute, very much 
surprised. 

‘Yes, my niece,’ replied the 
doctor ; ‘the object of my relation 
Pe’s tenderest affection.’ And in 
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short Dr. Gou is happy to revive 
the marriage project between Sse 
Yeoupe and Miss Pe. 

Sse Yeoute, on returning home, 
meditated with great delight upon 
what had taken place. ‘This is an 
affair,’ thought he, ‘ that runs for- 
ward of itself. Let me only get 
possession of a letter, and the im- 
portant point shall soon be settled.’ 

A few days after, a messenger 
from Dr. Gou came to him with two 
cards of invitation. ‘My master,’ 
said the man, ‘requests both the 
Messieurs Sse to come and dine 
with him in his garden at noon 
precisely.’ 

‘Your master is too kind,’ eagerly 
replied Sse Yeoute. ‘I shall cer- 
tainly not fail to comply with his 
invitation, but my younger brother 
is in the country, reposing himself 
after the fatigues of study; it is 
far from this, and I fear that he 
will not be able to come.’ 

The messenger went away, and 
at noon Sse Yeoute arrived at the 
house of Dr. Gou, who was ready 
to receive him, and after the saluta- 
tions said—‘ It would be still better 
if your brother were here also.’ 
They dined and talked, and on 
taking leave Dr. Gou handed to 
his guest the wished for intro- 
duction to Privy Councillor Pe— 
‘when my relation reads it, I 
have every reason to believe that 
he will put no obstacle in the way 
of your brother’s wishes.’ Sse, the 
deceiver, returning profuse thanks, 
went off with the letter, and on 
finding himself alone opened and 
read it. It contained a strong re- 
commendation of the bearer as a 
suitable son-in-law, and on reading 
it a second time he perceived that 
the writer had mentioned only the 
young Sse without adding the sur- 
name of Yeoupe. Delighted with 
the discovery, he said to himself: 
‘My first idea was to find out some 
expedient that would enable me to 
pass by the name of Sse Yeoupe; 
but since the letter makes no men- 
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tion of this latter name, why should 
I not present myself in my own 
name? Should any one recognise 
me, that will prevent any suspicion 
being entertained ; besides, Dr. Gon 
is about to repair to court; and he 
being out of the way, who is there 
that I have to dread? Should | 
be fortunate enough to succeed, and 
conclude this affair, it will be of 
little consequence should the truth 
be discovered, as I shall have no 
reason to fear that they will attempt 
to undo what has been done.’ 

Having thus arranged his plan, 
he took care to refold the letter, 
and give it the same appearance 
that it had before. 

He then ordered a certain number 
of presents to be got ready,and having 
fixed upon a fortunate day, he put 
on a dress of ceremony, and taking 
& numerous retinue of servants 
along with him, set out for the vil- 
lage of Kinchi with a lofty and re- 
solute air. 

Arrived near Lord Pe’s house, he 
sent forward one of his servants 
with his card and the letter, and in 
due course was told that Lord Pe 
would be happy to receive him. 
On receiving this invitation, Sse 
Yeoute changed his cloak and cap, 
and came on foot to Pe’s house. 
Pe, standing up at the other end of 
the saloon, fixed his eyes upon Sse 
Yeoute, to see what kind of person 
he was, and perceived that his 
clothes and head-dress were new 
and curiously chosen. His deport- 
ment was free and noble ; he hada 
very portly figure and a haughty 
countenance ; but still the air rather 
of a wealthy man than a man of 
talent; his hale complexion, red 
nose, and the aspect of his features 
spoke of wine and good cheer. He 
looked more like an opulent lord 
than a man who had come to ask a 
favour: his garments, covered with 
gold and jasper, dazzled the sight. 
The folds of his robe fell before 
him, and followed him behind; all 
his merit was in the five externals. 
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On entering the saloon, Sse Yeoute 
presented the card of ceremony to 
Pe, and was about paying him a 
complete salutation. Pe refused re- 
peatedly to allow him ; but at length 
yielding, he requested Sse Yeoute 
to put off his outer garments 
(habit de ville) before he made his 
obeisance. After the salutations 
they sat down, having first gone 
through the usual ceremonies. Pe 
then began the conversation. ‘It 
is a long time ago,’ said he, ‘ since 
my relation Gou spoke to me in 
high terms of praise of your rare 
merit, and inspired me with a sin- 
cere esteem for you. Now that a 
fortunate plant rises up to shed its 
benign influence upon my roof, a 
sweet consolation reanimates my 
soul benumbed by old age.’ 

Sse Yeoute hastened to make a 
bow. ‘Iam,’ said he, ‘only a poor 
student, who has as yet made but 
little progress. I have no capacity, 
and my talent is of the very lowest 
order. But the lord Gou has deigned 
to honour me with his notice, and 
it is under his auspices that I have 
had the temerity to present myself 
at the house of an excellent lord, 
who is for me like the sacred moun- 
tain or the stars of the north. I 
bow down my thoughts while I 
raise up my eyes. Nothing can 
equal my trouble and confusion.’ 

‘lam nothing more than an old 
man debilitated by years,’ replied 
Pe. ‘But I consider it a most happy 
stroke of fortune to be allowed to 
see a young man in the flower of his 
age, such as you, and like unto 
jasper and precious stones.’ The 
servants brought tea, and after some 
further conversation Sse Yeoute 
made his bow and took leave for 
that time. Pe accompanied him 
outside the great gates, and after 
new demonstrations of courtesy, 
they separated. The servants then 
displayed the presents which they 
had brought. Pe chose out six 
sorts, which he accepted, and the 
remainder were taken away. 
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Pe had but just re-entered the 
interior apartment when his 
daughter came to seehim. ‘ What 
visits have you received to-day, 
father ?’ she eagerly asked. 

‘The only visit,’ replied Pe, ‘ that 
I have had to-day has been that of a 
young man named Sse, who brought 
a letter of recommendation from 
your uncle relative to his marrying 
you ;’ and he took Dr. Gou’s letter 
and gave it to his daughter. She 
received it, and, on throwing a look 
over it, recognised with delight the 
name of Sse. 

‘His surname,’ continued Pe, ‘ is 
Yeoute; it was of him that your 
uncle spoke to me some time ago, 
as having gained the first place at 
the examinations—a young man of 
talent and merit. He also praises 
him very highly in this letter. I 
have myself just seen Lim; his ap- 
pearance is prepossessing, and his 
conversation not devoid of charm. 
But whether he is possessed of 
great merit or not, 1 am not yet 
perfectly sure.’ 

When her father named Sse 
Yeoute, Houngiu’s mind was pre- 
occupied with the name of Sse 
Yeoupe, so that she paid no atten- 
tion to the difference ; but a little 
surprised at her father’s adding that 
he was not yet perfectly sure that 
young Sse was a man of great 
merit, she said, ‘When my uncle 
made choice of this young man for 
your daughter, he did not form his 
decision in the space between morn- 
ing and evening; he must have 
found something recommendable in 
him: how comes it, father, that you 
and my uncle are not of the same 
opinion upon this point ?’ 

‘IT have seen him only for a mo- 
ment,’ replied Pe, ‘and it is possi- 
ble that 1 have not penetrated deep 
enough into his character. But I 
shall not fail to invite him to dine 
another day, and then I shall ex- 
amine him with the most scrupulous 
attention. There is but one thing 
to remark: we have Mr. Tchang 
ef 
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here still, with regard to whom I 
know not well what to do.’ 

‘There must be no undue pre- 
ference,’ replied Houngiu; ‘ your 
choice, father, should be determined 
only by talents and accomplish- 
ments. 

‘As to appearance,’ said Pe, 
‘though young Sse be not as per- 
fect as the jewels of a crown, yet 
I think he has the advantage of 
Tchang ; but with regard to talent, 
here are several pieces of poetry 
written by young Tchang, which I 
have read with great pleasure. Sse 
has in his favour only the recom- 
mendation of your uncle: I have 
not yet put him to the proof, and 
am therefore still undecided.’ 

Hounginu, giving way to her re- 
flections, thought to herself that 
Sse and Tchang were as different 
from each other as heaven from the 
abyss. How happened it that her 
father, so celebrated for his know- 
ledge of men, could fall into such 
anerror? There must, no doubt, 
be a film over his eyes for the mo- 
ment: it was only necessary to see 
the two young men together to dis- 
tinguish at once the jasper from 
the pebble. 

It will be remembered that this 
Tchang, another pretender to the 
handof Miss Pe, and who had gained 
consideration by showing Sse 
Yeoupe’s poetry as his own, had 
been taken into Lord Pe’s house as 
tutor to his nephew. Miss Pe, by 
the help of her waiting-maid, had 
found out Tchang to be a rank im- 
postor; but the young lady had 
reasons of her own for not telling 
her father everything just at pre- 
sent, and so Tchang continued in 
his ‘place as tutor, and produc- 
ing from time to time some little 
poem which he had taken care to 
copy from Sse’s manuscripts, man- 
aged to keep Lord Pe still in doubt 
as to his real character and talent. 

It was agreed to invite Sse to 
dinner next day. Tchang was to 
be of the company, and the powers 
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of each in literary composition were 
to be put to the test. Tchang heard 
of the intended dinner from one of 
the servants, and, never doubting at 
first that the invited stranger was 
his old acquaintance Sse Yeoupe, 
was much taken aback; but by 
questioning the hall porter he dis- 
covered that the coming guest was 
not the same but another Sse. ‘ To- 
morrow,’ he said to himself, ‘ I shall 
observe him at my leisure; I shall 
take to pieces the most trifling ex- 
pressions; and if there be any 
knavery in the business, he will find 
it not a little difficult to hold himself 
upright.’ Sse Yeoute, on his part, 
when the porter came to him with 
the invitation, asked that functionary 
were other guestsexpected. ‘ Only 
Mr. Tchang, who lodges in the 
house,’ says the porter. Now, Sse 
Yeoute knew who Tchangfanjou 
was, and made no further inquiries. 
When the porter was gone he re- 
mained floating between incertitude 
and satisfaction. ‘ Should Tchang- 
fanjou be even one of the genii, he 
cannot see the bottom of my project, 
and he will never be able to suspect 
that I am well acquainted with his 
manoeuvres; should he become 
restive I shall completely unmask 
him, and reduce him to such a pass 
that he shall have no place to hide 
himself in.’ And here the author 
quotes verses to this effect : 
The struggle between the crab and the cor- 
morant 
Turns to the advantage of the fisherman. 


Next day, Pe, having prepared 
everything necessary for the din- 
ner, came about the hour of noon 
to request Tchangfanjou to accom- 
pany him to the Pavilion of Rural 
Dreams, that they might enjoy the 
pleasure of conversation. He told 
Tchang about Sse, and his letter of 
introduction. Tchang inquired, ‘How 
is the surname of this Mr. Sse 
written in the letter of the lord 
your relation?’ ‘ The letter an- 
nounces him only as Mr. Sse, with- 
out mentioning his surname. But 
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by his visiting card, which I saw 
yesterday, I learn that he calls 
himself Sse Yeoute.’ Tchangfanjou 
began to laugh, and remained silent. 
‘Master,’ said Pe to him, ‘ what 
makes you laugh? Haveyoulearned 
anything relative to this young 
man ?’ Feigningreluctance, Tchang 
expressed his doubts of this Sse 
being the person for whom the recom- 
mendation was really intended, and 
suggested that Pe should ascertain 
the exact surname of the student 
who had obtained first place at the 
late examinations. Pe sent one of 
his servants to inquire, and at that 
moment the young lord Sse was an- 
nounced, 

Pe sent to request he would come 
in. It was Tchangfanjou who first 
made an obeisance to him ; Pe then 
did him the same honour; and the 
civilities being concluded, they sat 
down in the order befitting guests 
and a master of the house: Sse 
Yeoute on the left side, Tchangfanjou 
on the right, Pe also towards the 
right, and a little lower down. 

These preliminaries obliged them 
to converse for some time only on 
indifferent subjects, till Pe, address- 
ing them, said, ‘ My disposition leads 
me to esteem talent above all other 
things. Formerly, when I directed 
my steps towards the court of the 
sovereign, I was continually oc- 
cupied in seeking for it, but my 
efforts were fruitless. How happy 
am I now to be able to bring together 
within the narrow precincts of this 
house two sages such as you!’ 

‘Venerable master,’ replied Sse 
Yeoute, ‘ your words may be justly 
applied to the rare talents of the 
lord Tchang; but as for me, your 
disciple, I am unskilled in the great 
art of usurping a merit foreign to 
me, and decking myself in the eyes 
of men with brilliant qualities to 
which I have no title. I have no 
intention of exhausting my powers 
im such an undertaking ; for I should 
dread, had I to erect an edifice in 
common with the lord Tchang, to 
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mix vile materials with jasper and 
pearls.’ 

‘I am but a student of the 
humblest order,’ replied Tchang- 
fanjou, ‘and it was only the indul- 
gence and extreme goodness of your 
lordship which could inspire me 
with confidence to come here and 
assume a title and perform functions 
which honour me. Such is not the 
case with the lord Sse; he is really 
destined to march at the head ofand 
surpass all his rivals; he is worthy 
in every way of the preference that 
your lordship and your illustrious 
brother-in-law may give him.’ 

‘You are both men of talent, 
gentlemen,’ said Pe. ‘One of you 
is like the dragon that makes his 
way through the clouds, and the 
other like the stork that makes the 
meadows resound with his melodious 
voice. Rivals worthy of each other, 
and animated by a laudable. emula- 
tion, if a prize worthy of your merits 
were proposed to you, never, 
think, could it be said by which hand 
the stag fell. Let me turn my eyes 
to the right or to the left, I am 
equally filled with the most unutter- 
able respect.’ f 

The conversation continued for 
some time in this tone; when the 
servants came to announce that 
dinner was on the table. Pe invited 
his guests to come and take their 
seats; and as before, Sse Yeoute 
was placed on the left, Tchangfanjou 
on the right, and Pe at the lower 
end. 

After the wine had been passed 
round several times, Pe resumed the 
conversation. ‘Formerly,’ said he, 
‘when the lord Li was at court, 
every one pointed him out as a man 
whose merit gave great hopes, and 
in consequence he was appointed 
examiner-general of the province of 
Nanking. .But since he has been 
enabled to inscribe upon the list 
names such as yours, Mr. Sse, it 
may be said that the hopes con- 
ceived of him were not ill-founded.’ 

‘ After the manner in which you 
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speak of your disciple,’ observed 
Sse Yeoute, ‘we might say that 
you would take the eye of a fish for 
a pearl; I can only dull the brilliancy 
of the mirror of our illustrious 
master. But it may be said that 
he is the equal of Kiahou in the art 
of discovering and rewarding men 
of merit.’ 

‘ Lord Sse,’ replied Tchangfanjou, 

‘you have made yourself known 
from the very outset as a distin- 
guished student; and if the lord 
examiner should find many such in 
the course of his autumnal circuit, 
it would shed a new lustre upon 
literature. But in the present cor- 
ruption of manners, the sun has 
scarcely shone upon a man of real 
merit but there appears a shadow 
that follows him like the sprites of 
the mountains or the demons of the 
rivers. It is scandalous that such 
abuses should take place, sometimes 
in open day and in the light of 
heaven.’ 

Sse Yeoute felt the meaning of 
these expressions, and wasconvinced 
that Tchangfanjou applied them to 
him: he therefore replied, ‘Those 
who have eyes can easily discover 
the persons of whom you speak. 
But what is truly shameful is to 
see a class of wretches who pilfer 
the compositions of others and make 
them pass for their own, in order to 
get access to the great and advance 
their fortune. Even if possessed of 
only the smallest degree of penetra- 
tion, would it not be ridiculous to 
allow one’s-self to be the dupe of 
such frauds ?’ 

‘The things of which you speak,’ 
said Pe, ‘may have happened, but 
infatuation is limited in its effects, 
and cannot last long.’ 

The conversation was carried on 
for some time in this sharp tone, 
the two adversaries reciprocally 
aiming concealed blows at each 
other. Pe listened with attention, 
and noted all that he heard in his 
memory. 

After dinner, Pe and Sse were for 
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a short timealone together in the Pa- 
vilion of Rural Dreams, and as they 
amused themselves by looking at the 
inscriptions hung on the walls, Pe 
pointed to some poetry in the hand- 
writing of Tchang, and said, ‘ Look 
at these verses by Lord Tchang; 
I set a high value upon them. Pray, 
my dear sir, favour me with your 
opinion.’ Sse Yeoute read them, 
laughed, and carelessly replied, ‘ Yes, 
they are fine verses.’ 

Being pressed politely by Pe, Sse 
at last said, ‘The fact is, I have 
seen them before, and they were 
written by a friend of mine. He 
showed me a copy of them, and 
told me he had sent them to you in 
the second moon of this spring, and 
that you, my respectable master, 
had never acknowledged their re- 
ceipt.’ 

‘ Who is the friend of whom you 
speak?’ asked Pe: but before 
Sse Yeoute had time to answer 
Tchangfanjou returned, Both re- 
mained silent on seeing him ap- 
proach, until Pe begged his guests 
to be seated. After having drunk 
for some time longer, Pe said to 
them, ‘Such poor entertainment 
and so frugal a repast do but 
little honour to the master of the 
house; but it would have been 
very foolish in me, when chance 
brought together at my board two 
illustrious literati of the province 
of Nanking, to have let so fair an 
occasion escape. I have a desire, 
gentlemen, to make choice of a 
subject upon which you may dis- 
play your jasper and pearls: I shall 
be most happy to witness the bril- 
liant fruits of your poetical fervour.’ 

Messieurs Tchang and Sse, en- 
tirely occupied in ‘regarding each 
other with looks of ‘distrust and 
envy, after the cutting allusions 
they had reciprocally made use of, 
were confounded on hearing Pe 
suddenly propose to them to write 
some verses. Notwithstanding many 
excuses they found themselves for ced 
to make the attempt; and after some 
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time spent in vain, their host said, 
‘Gentlemen, I fear that I interrupt 
your poetic meditations; I shall 
leave you for a little.’ 

Tchang and Sse, placed face to 
face, threw furtive and angry glances 
at each other: no stratagem could 
now help them, and they had but 
little liking to take counsel from each 
other. After a moment of confusion 
Sse Yeoute rose up, descended to the 
foot of the staircase, and leaned 
upon some trellis work, affecting 
to be seriously indisposed. Tchang- 
fanjou, pretending a cramp in the 
stomach, retired to his own apart- 
ment, and did not return for a con- 
siderable time. Pe, concealed be- 
hind the pavilion, observed what 
was going on. Though feeling 
resentment and indignation at the 
conduct of these two personages, 
he could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ter. Judging it proper, however, 
not to push to an extremity this 
humiliating ordeal, he determined 
to return to his guests, and relieve 
them from this embarrassment. 
He ordered some hot wine, and re- 
quested these gentlemen to resume 
their seats at table. Each declared 
that he had nearly, but not quite, 
finished his task ; and Pe, pretend- 
ing to believe this, continued to 
treat them both with the most re- 
spectful kindness till the party 
broke up. Then the old Privy 
Councillor went to his daughter’s 
apartment. ‘ My child,’ said he, ‘I 
have seen to-day the manceuvres 
of Tchang and Sse; your sus- 
picions both of one and the other 
were not ill-founded. We have very 
narrowly escaped becoming their 
dupe.’ 

This intelligence gave Houngiu 
some surprise. ‘As for Tchang,’ 
said she to herself, ‘there were 
some grounds for suspicion; but 
with regard to Sse, what could 
have given rise to it ? What,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘ have you been able to 
discover, father ?’ 

‘I recollected that your uncle 
had told me that young Sse had 
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obtained the first place at the exa- 
mination. Well, Tchang informed 
me that he who had got that place 
was Sse Yeoupe, and not the person 
who was here.’ 

‘ But, father, did you not tell me 
yesterday that this young man was 
Sse Yeoupe ?’ 

‘He calls himself Sse Yeoute. 
The names resemble each other— 
but he is not the person.’ 

Next morning Pe, by eross-exa- 
mining his house-porter, found out 
the knavery practised when Sse 
Yeoupe had called at the house in 
Tchang’s company. Also his mes- 
senger to the college brought word, 
‘The student who obtained the first 
place was Sse Yeoupe, and not Sse 
Yeoute. The latter, who is the 
sixty-fourth of the third class, has 
never had a degree.’ Pe said to 
his daughter, ‘Tchang and Sse 
are shameless wretches. But now 
that their machinations are disco- 
vered, let us talk no more of them. 
It is certain that he who ob- 
tained the first place at the exami- 
nation is Sse Yeoupe; that he 
whom your uncle recommended is 
Sse Yeoupe; and that he who com- 
posed the two pieces of verse upon 
the vernal willows is Sse Yeoupe. 
It is therefore evident that Sse 
Yeoupe must be a young man full 
of accomplishments and merit. I 
at present see no reason whatever 
to doubt it. But it unfortunately 
happens that he is not here, and 
we know not at this moment whither 
the storm may have blown him.’ 

‘Since this young man has so 
much cleverness,’ said Houngiu, ‘I 
do not suppose he has allowed him- 
self to fall into an abyss: besides, 
he has been here already with his 
verses and he cannot have entirely 
forgotten the circumstance. Al- 
though he did not present himself in 
person to you, yet a true poet 
knows well what he is about. He is 
probably not far off. But the first 
thing necessary to be done is to get 
rid of these two knaves, Tchang 
and Sse.’ 
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‘That will be easy enough,’ said 
Pe. ‘We have not entered upon 
the subject at all with Sse Yeoute ; 
and as for Tchangfanjou, who is 
lodged here, all that is necessary is 
to thank him, and break off any 
further intercourse.’ 

(This suaviter in modo way of ma- 
naging—circumventing obstacles, 
rather than breaking through them 
—is a notable characteristic of the 
Chinese. ) 

‘But another thing,’ added Pe, 
‘occurs to me: your uncle told me 
that after the project of marriage had 
failed he caused young Sse to be 
deprived of the rank he had obtained. 
I know not if he has been restored to 
it. I shall send immediately to in- 
quire about this ; itis rendering him 
a service; besides, we may by that 
means learn the place of his re- 
treat.’ 

‘ That is an excellent idea, father,’ 
said Houngiu. 

Pe sent immediately an intelli- 
gent servant to Kinling to ascer- 
tain the fact. He was absent three 
or four days, and on his return 
told them of young lord Sse having 
suddenly gone away from Kinling 
to join his uncle, the Inspector- 
General; also that his uncle had 
not seen him, and no one knew 
where the young man had gone to. 

Pe paused a moment to reflect, 
and then said to his daughter, 
‘Since he has been restored to his 
degree, he will come back of his 
own accord about the time of the 
provincial examination. There is 
therefore no reason to be alarmed.’ 

An error of the thickness of a hair 

Leads you a hundred miles from the goal, 

‘The opportunity once missed, 


Disappointments start up in crowds be- 
fore you. 


Pe, after allowing some days to 
elapse, made preparations for re- 
lying to the politeness of Sse 
eoute; and as he knew that Dr. 
Gou was from home, he wrote him 
a letter containing a refusal of the 


proposed marriage. Sse Yeoute, 
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on seeing all his snares broken 
through, felt in himself sufficient 
confusion to prevent him from re- 
newing his importunities. With 
regard to Tchangfanjou, he resolved 
to take advantage of the approach 
of the provincial examination, to 
pretend that he should be obliged 
In consequence to return to the 
capital to prepare himself by a 
course of severe study. Pe allowed 
him to launch his bark upon the 
current, and took very good care to 
make no effort to detain him. 

Meanwhile, Sse Yeoupe, after 
having taken leave of Sse Yeoute 
and crossed the great river, was 
proceeding along the road to the 
north. His mind was intent upon 
only one idea—that of seeing Dr. 
Gou. He travelled with speed dur- 
ing entire days without being con- 
scious of fatigue. At a little town 
called ‘Tseou he put up for the 
night at an inn, and next morning 
found at the head of his bed a white 
linen sack containing four large 
parcels of silver. He waited quietly 
at the inn a great part of the day 
to be ready to restore this to the 
owner, who at last appeared in the 
shape of a Government courier who 
had slept there the night before, 
threatening at first to haul off the 
innkeeper to jail, but overjoyed on 
recovering his treasure. Riding 
that evening across a wide heath 
in advance of his servant, a great 
lusty fellow, armed with a bludgeon, 
rushed from out a thicket upon 
Sse, and without saying a single 
word struck him a violent blow on 
the head. Sse Yeoupe could only 
say, ‘I am lost,’ when he fell sense- 
less from his horse, and measured 
his length on the ground. The 
robber, seizing the favourable 
moment, vaulted upon the horse, 
and by two or three blows of the 
bludgeon upon the flank made him 
dart forward as if he had wings, 
and was soon out of sight in a 
grove of willows. 

Siaohi, who was at some distance 
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behind, ran up to assist his master 
to rise. The robber had carried 
away the baggage along with the 
horse, and it was impossible to say 
whither he had gone. Sse Yeoupe, 
having got up, was happy to per- 
ceive that he had received no injury 
in his fall; but he had no longer 
either horse or baggage. They 
could do nothing but return to the 
inn, where the innkeeper received 
them kindly, and lamented that he 
was too poor to lend them the 
money necessary for the journey to 
the capital. But an old gentleman 
who arrived at the hostel next day, 
on hearing all the circumstances, 
made a welcome suggestion. ‘ I 
see,’ said he, ‘that the lord Sse is 
aman of merit and probity. He is 
besides a native of Nanking, and 
he should therefore possess distin- 
guished literary talents. If by 


chance he should excel in poetry, I 
could point out a way to find what 
he is in want of.’ 

‘I am not possessed of distin- 
guished literary talents,’ replied Sse 


Yeoupe. ‘But as to poetry, it is 
the amusement of all my evenings. 
If that can be turned to any ac- 
count, I beg of you to render me 
that service.’ 

‘This is excellent,’ exclaimed the 
old man. ‘I have a relation of the 
name of Li, a very rich man, and 
who has been recently elevated to 
the dignity of deputy-judge. Heis 
particularly anxious to be on good 
terms with the principal magis- 
trates. A few days ago, the judge 
of the province arrived: my rela- 
tion, whom he received with great 
kindness, wished to offer him some 
considerable presents, but the judge 
disinterestedly refused to accept 
them. But my relation, still de- 
sirous of showing him some mark 
of consideration, has thought of 
sending him a screen covered with 
silk, and on which he will have 
four handsome subjects painted by 
some skilful artist. He would also 
wish to add four poetical explana- 
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tions of these subjects by some 
scholar of note, so that the eight 
folds of the screen might be filled 
up. If you, my lord Sse, would 
exert your rare talents in the com- 
position of these verses, it would be 
easy to procure you the money 
necessary for your journey.’ 

‘It is not very difficult to write 
verses,’ said Sse Yeoupe. ‘ But is 
it because there are no men of dis- 
tinguished talent amongst the in- 
habitants of a town which is the 
native place of literature that you 
are obliged to have recourse to 
me ?’ 

‘ Not to tell you an untruth, my 
lord Sse,’ replied the old man, ‘ there 
is no lack of scholars in the pro- 
vince of Chantoung; but I know 
none who, after they have got 
places under government, devote 
their leisure to the study of ancient 
literature and the culture of poetry. 
The only one capable of writing 
verses is a certain licentiate Tsian ; 
but he is a man full of self-love and 
vanity, and from whom it is very 
difficult to get anything. This last 
spring, my relation had requested 
him to write some verses upon the 
anniversary of the sub-prefect’s 
birthday. He invited him three 
times to dinner, and made him pre- 
sents to the amount of twenty or 
thirty ounces; but all this was not 
enough—he is continually coming 
to borrow, now one thing, then 
another. Lately my relation ap- 
plied to him to write these four 
pieces of poetry, which he promised 
to do as soon as he should find him- 
self in a moment of poetical fervour. 
He puts off from day to day my rela- 
tion, who is continually entertaining 
him at his table, but as yet nothing 
has come of it. If you, my lord 
Sse, could compose these verses, 
you would relieve my relation from 
all the trouble he has with this per- 
sonage.’ 

Sse readily agreed, and they set 
out together to the house of lord 
Li, which was at the other end 
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of the town, next to the house of 
the vice-intendant Lo. Sse was 
introduced, politely received, re- 
galed with wine, and executed his 
poetical task to the wonder and de- 
light of all. While they were 
praising him, Sse Yeoupe, occupied 
with his own reflections, said to 
himself, ‘Can such commonplace 
ideas deserve the name of poetry ? 
Ah! if some day, seated near Miss 
Pe, having an arbour before my 
eyes and lanterns over my head, [ 
may alternately drink and sing, 
then will my whole life be filled 
with delicious thoughts! At pre- 
sent the bright pearls are scattered 
in darkness; but, interrupted as I 
have been in the midst of a journey 
undertaken for the love of Miss Pe, 
how could it be otherwise ? ’ 

While occupied with these reflec- 
tions he raised his head, and 
saw over the wall in the pavilion 
® young woman stealing a glance at 
him through the foliage, and who 
seemed anxious to escape being 
seen. The face appeared to him 
beautiful and interesting, and he 
could not help thinking that the 
possessor might have as many 
charms as Miss Pe, but might not 
probably be gifted with the same 
talents. His imagination, having 
touched this point, ‘turned off from 
it with the rapidity of an arrow. 
Then addressing Counsellor Li he 
said, ‘The task you gave me to per- 
form is completed ; I shall now take 
my leave.’ But Counsellor Li, much 
taken with the young man, insisted 
on his staying all night at the house; 
for 


The poet meets everywhere a flattering 
reception. 


Sse, having his heart dried up 
with impatience to pursue his jour- 
ney, was unable to sleep, and rose 


very carly. His host did not ap- 
pear until much later, and then 
tried to persuade Sse against going 
further, having a boy thirteen years 
of age whom he greatly desired to 
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put under Sse’s direction for a year, 
the preceptor to fix his own terms. 
But Sse declared that he could not 
possibly entertain such a proposal, 
and must set forth without delay. 
‘ At least you must stay for dinner— 
it is already ordered; it is im- 
possible for you to refuse.’ 

Sse remained alone seated in the 
gallery, a prey to the deepest de- 
pression. He cursed the necessity 
he was under of waiting for money 
to enable him to pursue his journey. 
‘Go,’ said he to his servant, ‘ and 
see if the road is good. We shall 
go away, for I can no _— bear 
waiting in this manner.’ 

‘The garden gate is shut,’ said 
Siaohi; ‘we cannot get out ; and 
even if we could, we have no money 
for the road; so that one way or 
the other we must have patience for 
to-day. To-morrow, without fail, 
we shall set out.’ 

Sse Yeoupe, not knowing how to 
get over this obstacle, resigned him- 
self to the delay. As he was thus 
waiting, he heard some one in the 
pavilion that joined the wall saying, 
‘The pomegranate-trees outside the 
back-door are in full blossom.’ 

This remark struck Sse Yeoupe, 
and made him reflect that the 
garden in which he was must cer- 
tainly have a back-door. He im- 
mediately began walking alongside 
the wall, for the purpose of finding 
this door ; and after having turned 
round a little flowering thicket, he 
found it behind an artificial rock. 
It was closed, but Sse Yeoupe told 
his servant to open it, and he ad- 
vanced to see what was at the other 
side. He saw at a great distance a 
piece of ground planted with elms 
and willows, the shade of which ap- 
peared most inviting. There were 
also there two pomegranate-trees, 
but their blossoms were not in a 
very advanced state. 

Sse Yeoupe went forward a few 
paces to examine the place where 
he was, and perceived that the wall, 
belonging to the house from which 
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he had issued, served also to enclose 
a flower-garden, and that there was 
a door in it close to that through 
which he had come out. As he was 
looking at it the door opened, and 
there appeared a youth who might 
be about fifteen or sixteen years of 
age; he wore on his head a light 
cap, and his clothes were of a 
violet colour. His rosy lips, spark- 
ling white teeth, brilliant eyes, and 
finely marked eyebrows made him 
look like a charming girl. 

Sse Yeoupe was struck by his 
appearance, and exclaimed to him- 
self, ‘Can it be that there is under 
heaven so charming a young man ? 
Such a one must have been the 
Pangan so highly landed in ancient 
times !” 

As he was occupied with these 
thoughts, he saw the youth ap- 
proach him with a lovely and en- 
gaging air, who, after making him a 
bow, said, ‘Who is the handsome 
young man that amuses himself in 
profusely scattering the flowers of 
his talent, who composes admirable 
verses without deigning to inquire 
if there be anyone looking at him 
over the wall ?’ 

Sse Yeoupe lost no time in reply- 
ing to this cheerful address, and 
raising his hand said: ‘Entirely 
occupied with the recollection of the 
prince of letters, I imagined that I 
was playing the guitar without 
being heard, and I had no idea that 
in the neighbourhood on the west 
side, ‘‘ Soung, favoured by the snow, 
was employed in watching me.” 
Now that I have met with gold and 
jasper, there can be no longer any 
mention of my trivialities.’ 

‘Ihave always heard say,’ replied 
the new-comer, ‘ that pleasure is not 
the only thing that seeks its kind, 
but that talent also has a sympathy 
for talent. To judge by your merit 
and your countenance, you must be 
an accomplished man. I wish that 
we were like the rush and the reed, 
which are said to lend each other 
mutual support. Should you, my 
dear sir, be of the same disposition ?’ 
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‘I see in you the gracefulness of 
former times, and the deportment 
of a genius. When the laseras and 
the vanilla are within reach, why 
should we not wish to grasp them ? 
All that I fear is not to be in har- 
mony with you,and not to be worthy 
of the friendship you have the good- 
ness to propose to me.’ 

‘If you feel no disdain for me, 
let us sit down for a short time 
upon this stone, and communicate 
the sentiments which occupy our 
hearts.’ 

They both went and sat down, 
side by side, upon a large stone 
which was near the garden gate. 

‘Permit me,’ said the youth, ‘ to 
ask you your family name, your 
country, your age, and the circum- 
stances that brought you here ?’ 

‘I am Sse Yeoupe, of Kinling, 
surnamed Liansian. I am twenty 
years old. I was going to court to see 
a certain person of distinction, when 
I was suddenly attacked and robbed 
upon the road. Alone, destitute of 
everything, and unable to advance 
or return, I made by chance the 
acquaintance of this old Li, who 
asked me to compose four pieces of 
poetry for him, he promising to 
furnish me with what was necessary 
to continue my journey. The verses 
were written yesterday, but the 
money he was to lend me as a re- 
compense is not yet forthcoming. 
It was for this I was waiting when 
I so unexpectedly met with your 
lordship, which is a happiness suf- 
ficient for a triple existence. But I 
am yet ignorant of the name of your 
lordship.’ 

‘My family name is Lo; my 
mother, when she brought me into 
the world, saw in a dream a pear- 
tree in blossom, and thence comes 
the surname of Mengli which she 
gave me. I am now sixteen years 
of age. My sister, who is younger 
than I, was yesterday in the pa- 
vilion, whence she saw you unper- 
ceived. She was struck with your 
merit, your agreeable appearance, 
and the extreme skill that you dis- 
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played in the use of the pen. She 
took you for Litaipe himself come 
back to life. Having heard all these 
circumstances from her, I felt a 
great desire to have an interview 
with you. I did not foresee that the 
accomplishment would have so soon 
followed the wish, and that I should 
meet your lordship. If you are in 
want of anything that may be ne- 
cessary to you, it follows of course 
that I shall supply it. What can 
you expect from old Li? Heisa 
vulgar man, who only thinks of 
pushing his own fortune. How 
could he appreciate talent ?’ 

At this moment Siaohi ran up to 
inform his master that breakfast 
had been brought in, and to engage 
him to return to the house. ‘The 
lord Li,’ he added, ‘is preparing 
to go out.’ 

Sse Yeoupe, who would willingly 
have continued the conversation, 
showed no disposition to quit the 
place, but Lo Mengli, on hearing 
what Siaohi said, instantly rose up, 
saying, ‘Since your host invites you 
But 


to breakfast, I shall quit you. 
in a short time, when there will be 
no one at home, we shall again 


meet here. But do not say a word 
about me to old Li; he and I are 
not on very good terms.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Sse Yeoupe, ‘I 
shall go in for a moment; but, 
above all things, I entreat of you 
not to fail in the rendezvous.’ 

‘Our hearts have already met. 
You may depend upon my coming;’ 
and so saying, Lo Mengli retired 
into the garden and disappeared. 

After breakfast, the counsellor, 
addressing his guest, said: ‘The 
sub-prefect came yesterday to pay 
me a visit, which I must now 
return. It pains me very much to 
be thus obliged to leave you; but 
what can I do?’ 

Sse Yeoupe, who thought of re- 
joining Lo Mengli, had been afraid 
that his host would not have quitted 
him, and he hastened to reply: 
‘Do whatever will be pleasing to 
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you; I shall remain and repose 
myself after my fatigues.’ 

Sse Yeoupe ran with great speed 
to the garden gate, hoping to meet 
Lo Mengli there; but he found the 
door of Lo’s house closed, and could 
hear no noise inside. He remained 
standing for some time in this place, 
his mind occupied with various re- 
flections. 

‘Could they have been empty 
words that this young man spoke to 
me concerning his sister?’ thought 
he to himself. 

Another thought then occurred 
to him. ‘I perceived in him,’ said 
he, ‘a noble heart and generous 
sentiments. It is impossible that 
he should break his promise.’ 

Whilst he was thus waiting, a 
thousand contradictory thoughts 
succeeded each other in an instant. 
He was lost in embarrassing reflec- 
tions, when he suddenly heard a 
noise of the door opening, and Lo 
Mengli came towards him with a 
light step, saying, ‘ Brother, you 
are a man of your word. What! 
so soon returned? You really then 
have no disdain for your friend?’ 

On seeing him, Sse Yeoupe felt 
as much joy as if he beheld him 
descend from heaven; and eagerly 
running to meet him, took him by 
the hand, and replied laughing— 
* How can one arrive late when the 
rendezvous is with a beloved ob- 
ject ?’ 

‘In friendship,’ said Lo Mengli, 
‘the beginning is always good; it 
is the end which often leaves us 
something to desire. When the 
conclusion corresponds to the com- 
mencement, it may be called the 
union of sages.’ 

‘Those whose friendship lan- 
guishes towards the end may be 
said to have no real friendship at 
the beginning,’ replied Sse Yeoupe. 

‘ Brother,’ said Lo Mengli, ‘ what 
you say charms me; you have re- 
lieved me from an incertitude that 
weighed heavily upon me,’ Then 
continuing the conversation: ‘I 
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have a question to ask you; but I 
fear that the subject is too serious 
a one for so slender an acquaintance 
as ours. 

‘ Chance has brought us together,’ 
said Sse Yeoupe, ‘ but my affection 
for you is already deeply rooted. 
What have you upon your mind? 
Let nothing prevent you from com- 
municating it to me.’ 

‘As you authorise me to speak 
freely to you,’ replied Lo Mengli, 
‘I shall ask you if the object of 
your visit to the court be reputation 
or profit, and if your business will 
permit of any delay?’ 

‘In going this journey,’ replied 
Sse Yeoupe, ‘I have not in view 
either reputation or profit ; but the 
object is one which touches me 
nearly, and will not permit of any 
delay.’ 

Lo Mengli continued his ques- 
tions. ‘You are in the flower of 
your age; your father and mother 
are without doubt in the enjoyment 
of robust health ; your sister is pro- 
bably provided for ?’ 

‘l have had the misfortune to 
lose my father and mother,’ replied 
Sse Yeoupe. ‘I am absolutely alone 
in the world, and still unmarried.’ 

‘Brother,’ said Lo Mengli, ‘ at 
your age, gifted with such fine 
talents, and with a face like to the 
chief jewel of a crown, many persons 
must have thrown fruit to you, and 
you cannot have missed making 
choice of a connection. How comes 
it that you are still in search of the 
phoenix, alone and isolated in the 
universe ?’ 

‘ Not to tell you an untruth,’ said 
Sse Yeoupe, ‘ if I had thought only 
of riches and titles, I might long ago 
have had a wife in my house. But 
I must expose my weakness to you: 
m reflecting upon the five duties 
that regulate human life, I thought 
that I had nothing to do with the 
first, as I have unfortunately lost 
my father and mother, and have no 
brothers. As to the obligations that 
bind the subject to the prince and 
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friends to each other, I know not if 
I shall ever have occasion to con- 
form myself to them. And as to 
the tie which unites husband and 
wife, unless I find an accomplished 
beauty, a woman endowed with 
talents and virtues, who may be a 
companion to me through my life, 
I should feel but little inclination 
to marry, were I to be offered even 
the daughter of a learned man, 
inhabiting the hall of jasper, or 
mounted upon the golden horse. 
This is the reason why I have re- 
mained alone exposed to tempests.’ 

‘Those are noble sentiments, 
brother Sse, and capable of drawing 
tears of tenderness from the eyes of 
all the young girls in the empire 
who are gifted with any talent.’ 
As he spoke, Lo Mengli let a sigh 
escape, and then added, ‘ The choice 
which you wish to make of an ac- 
complished beauty for a wife is a 
very difficult thing, brother Sse. 
The manoeuvres of relations and 
the deceits of matchmakers are 
equally unfitted to inspire confi- 
dence. Thence it is that so many 
husbands, full of merit and talent, 
have reason to complain of the 
depth of the interior apartment.’ 

‘These ceremonial rules are a 
general law,’ replied Sse Yeoupe ; 
* but is it for the man of real talent, 
for the charming and virtuous wo- 
man, that they have been laid 
down ?” 

‘ Brother,’ said Lo Mengli, ‘ since 
the object of your journey is neither 
profit nor reputation, you have no 
doubt found some person accord- 
ing to your wishes, as you do not 
complain of the fatigue of so long a 
journey.’ 

‘ Brother Lo,’ replied Sse Yeoupe, 
‘from a person of so sound a judg- 
ment as you have, and who have 
shown me so much affection, I can- 
not think of concealing anything. 
The object of my journey is in fact 
marriage, and | am going to en- 
treat a doctor of the grand college 
to interest himself for me. But the 
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period of the examinations is ap- 
proaching: I fear that he may be 
sent from the capital to preside at 
some provincial examination, and 
that I shall not be able to meet 
him. This is the reason I am so 
anxious to set out.’ 

‘She who has merited your choice 
must be a very accomplished per- 
son,’ said Lo Mengli; ‘ but you have 
not told me whose daughter she is.’ 

‘ She is,’ replied Sse Yeoupe, ‘ the 
daughter of my countryman Pe, the 
councillor of state. Her name is 
Houngiu. For grace and beauty she 
has not an equal. She is also per- 
fectly skilled in the art of writing 
verses, and we ourselves must yield 
the palm to her upon this point. As 
tothe esteem she entertains for talent, 
there has never been a person either 
in ancient or modern times who 
has had more than she has; so that, 
sleeping or waking, it is impossible 
for me to detach my thoughts from 
her. And if I do not succeed in 
obtaining her for a wife, I should 
wish to remain a bachelor all my 
life.’ 

On hearing this, Lo Mengli 
paused for a moment to reflect; 
then putting another question to Sse 
Yeoupe, he said, ‘ What is the sur- 
name of the councillor of state Pe, 
and where is his residence ?’ 

‘His surname is Hiouan, and his 
title of honour Thahiouan : he lives 
in the village of Kinchi.’ 

On hearing this answer, Lo 
Mengli perceived that the person in 
question was his maternal uncle ; 
but not wishing to let this appear, 
he said, ‘ If she has so much beauty, 
it is not surprising that she should 
have inspired you with such strong 
affection. But the empire is vast ; 
suppose that another person should 
be found gifted with like charms, 
what would you do, brother Sse ?’ 

‘When one is sensible to the 
charms of beauty, how can one have 
two kinds of heart? If another 
could be found possessing equal 
beauty, it would be quite natural 
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that I should feel the same passion 
for her. But to quit one and at- 
tach myself to the other would be 
a treachery of which even the fear 
of death could not make me guilty. 

This reflection caused Lo Mengli 
again to pause. Then after the lapse 
of a moment, he said, ‘ Brother, 
your passion shows itself in your 
language. Your line of conduct 
cannot be changed. Why therefore 
defer any longer? I have brought 
with me what is necessary for your 
journey.’ 

Lo Mengli then drew from his 
sleeve thirty ounces of silver, and 
presented them to Sse Yeoupe, say- 
ing, ‘ Little is necessary for such 
light baggage; but if this should 
not be sufficient, here are besides a 
pair of my sister’s golden bracelets, 
with ten fine pearls, which will as- 
sist in providing for your wants on 
the road;’ and Lo Mengli took 
from his arms his two bracelets, 
and offered them to Sse Yeoupe, 
together with a necklace of fine 
pearls. 

‘Ten ounces of silver are sufli- 
cient for my journey,’ said Sse 
Yeoupe. ‘ What necessity is there 
for offering me so many things? 
My dear brother, you are too gene- 
rous towards me. It is already too 
much to accept of this money. As 
for the bracelets and pearls, they 
are precious objects belonging to 
your sister, and I cannot permit 
myself to take them.’ 

‘Can a scholar like you,’ said 
Lo Mengli, ‘make use of such 
language? A necessitous  tra- 
veller finds himself embarrassed at 
each new demand he is obliged 
to make. You can put these pearls 
and bracelets in your girdle, and 
reserve them for unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. If you do not make 
use of them, you will keep them, 
and return them to me another 
time when we shall meet. The 
news of your return will be very 
gratifying to me.’ 

‘Brother,’ replied Sse Yeoupe, 
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‘you unite, in your manner of 
obliging, all the seductive delicacy 
of a young girl to the generosity 
of a mature age. Are you an unique 
being, formed of the vapours of 
rivers and mountains? Having 
met you only by chance, what good 
fortune was it that inspired you 
with such favourable dispositions 
towards me? At first I was as 
impatient to depart as an un- 
trained horse. Now the excess of 
your affection has made me like the 
bird that flies round its master— 
like the imagination that attaches 
itself to a beautiful flower. You 
intoxicate my heart, you soften my 
soul. Bound, subjugated, I can no 
longer support the idea of separat- 
ing myself from you. Hitherto my 
mind had contemplated only the 
bonds of marriage: I was ignorant 
of the ties of friendship.’ 

‘I have been educated by my de- 
ceased father,’ said Lo Mengli. ‘I 


have led the retired life of a young 
girl; I have never received the 
lessons of any master ; it has there- 


fore not been possible for me to 
make friends. But in the first mo- 
ment that I met you, I know not 
how it was, but you inspired me 
with affection.’ 

‘The force of my feelings is even 
stronger than yours.’ 

‘The thing which you consider 
the most difficult to reconcile your- 
self to is the idea of our separation, 
and what troubles me is the diffi- 
culty of our meeting again hereafter. 
Who knows, when once we shall 
separate, if a time will ever come 
when I shall again find myself in 
your company.’ 

‘What is that you say ?’ asked 
Sse Yeoupe with surprise. ‘I shall 
repair to court, and make as little 
stay there as possible. On my re- 
turn I shall pass this way, and 
shall consider it my duty to pay a 
visit to the lady, your mother. We 
shall then so contrive it as to meet 
again, and renew our conversation. 
How should it be possible that we 
should never see cach other again? ’ 
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Lo Mengli, whose mind was pre- 
occupied, remained for some time 
without answering; and Sse Yeoupe 
continued, ‘ You are silent, brother: 
is it because you think me capable 
of not coming back P’ 

‘ My silence was not caused,’ re- 
plied Lo Mengli, ‘ by the suspicion 
that you would not come back; 
what I fear is, that when you re- 
turn I myself shall have become 
invisible like a second Tseuhiu.’ 

‘If you mean that in some time 
you will no longer have any wish 
to see me, why then have you 
desired to see me to-day ?’ 

‘At present, being at liberty to 
see you, I have seen you,’ replied 
Lo Mengli. ‘If at a future time I 
should not see you, it will be be- 
cause it will be no longer possible 
for me; and this is what I cannot 
be sure of beforehand.’ 

‘At the commencement of our 
interview,’ replied Sse Yeoupe, ‘you 
spoke to me witheut fear or re- 
serve.’ 

‘ What I said to you at the com- 
mencement I had a right to say,’ 
replied Lo Mengli; ‘and that was 
the reason I spoke to you with- 
out reserve. Now I am silent 
with regard to what I think I 
ought not to reveal. But where 
is the necessity for so many ex- 
planations ? ’ 

‘I have always heard,’ replied 
Sse Yeoupe, ‘that what was most 
estimable in friendship was the 
interchange of thoughts; but since 
you have thoughts that you cannot 
confide to me, what becomes of this 
interchange between us? And as 
I have not yet your confidence, 
and as you confine your friendship 
to making me presents, I should 
blush to accept them. This would 
be purchasing friendship with gold. 
I am poor, it is true, and destitute 
of everything necessary for my 
journey; but this I should not 
consent to had I a much greater 
distance to travel.’ He then en- 
deavoured to make Lo Mengli take 
back the necklace and bracelets. 
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‘Brother,’ said Lo Mengli, with 
emotion, ‘why do you make me 
such severe reproaches ? The very 
first moment I saw you I wished 
to confide something to you and 
that was the reason that I ques- 
tioned you about your journey and 
your sojourn. I now know that 
what I had to say could turn to no 
useful purpose, and would only 
bring shame upon a certain person, 
and therefore I have been silent, 
and not because I was unwilling to 
communicate my thoughts to you, 
or had any want of confidence in 
you; but since you consider my 
reserve a crime, I cannot any longer 
refrain from speaking, and taking 
the shame upon myself.’ 

‘What shame can there arise 
from a conversation between two 
friends? I hope you are going to 
explain all this to me.’ 

Lo Mengli, who seemed to be 
restrained by a sense of confusion, 
remained for some time silent. At 
length, being still farther urged by 
Sse Yeoupe, he broke silence, and 
said, ‘I have a twin sister, who is 
consequently, like myself, sixteen 
years old. Her features are like 
mine, for she very much resembles 
me. She has devoted herself to the 
study of poetry and literature. 
Since our father quitted us my 
sister and I have been to each 
other, reciprocally, as instructor and 
friend. Although she cannot in 
any way be compared to the per- 
fect beauty whom you lately lauded, 
yet she holds talent in such esteem 
that she equally dreads to make a 
bad choice. She and I have upon 
this subject the same views. My 
mother’s bad health has hitherto 
prevented her from seeking for a 
husband for her daughter. I am 
still too young to have many ac- 
quaintances ; besides, “the lintel 
of our door has fallen down,” so 
that no one knows that she still 
inhabits the interior apartment, 
waiting to be settled in life. Yes- 
terday she saw you from the 
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pavilion. On beholding your de. 
portment, which announced a scho- 
lar endowed with the most shining 
qualities, she could not prevent 
herself from thinking of “ the fall 
of the plums.” I saw what was 
passing in her mind, and this in. 
duced me to come and meet yon, 
with the intention of acting as a go. 
between. I learned from you that 
your vows were fixed elsewhere; I 
saw the obstacle that stood in the 
way of your wishes ; and this it was 
that induced me to remain silent. 
The object which led me to meet 
you to-day appeared to me a fea- 
sible one ; but should you come back 
again, that object being impracti- 
cable, how could I prevent myself 
from blushing internally, even 
though you should be good enough 
to refrain from all raillery on the 
occasion? This is what made me 
speak of the possibility of our never 
seeing each other again. But you 
heaped such unjust reproaches upon 
me that I could no longer refrain 
from making you acquainted with 
the whole truth. In thus revealing 
to you the secret sentiments of a 
young girl, I feel the blood ascend- 
ing to my forehead, and that my 
face is all on fire. If you should 
communicate them to others, you 
will certainly make me die of 
shame.’ 

This disclosure, full of candour, 
caused no less joy than surprise to 
Sse Yeoupe. ‘Brother,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘are you jesting, and do 
you wish to mock me ?’ 

‘I have opened my heart to you,’ 
sorrowfully replied Lo Mengli; 
‘how then could I think of jesting 
with you ?’ 

‘If it be a reality,’ cried Sse 
Yeoupe, ‘you then wish to make 
me mad with joy, and to kill me 
with desire.’ 

‘A project which has failed be- 
yond all resource leaves not even 
room for hope,’ replied Lo Mengli; 
‘and yet you speak of joy, brother; 
what can be the subject of it?’ 
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‘Isolated as I am in the midst 
of four seas,’ said Sse Yeoupe, ‘ be- 
hold, on a sudden, a young beauty, 
resembling you, my dear brother, ia 
talents and appearance, presents 
herself in profile before my eyes, 
and promises to be mine for life. 
Were La tree or a plant, I should 
still feel the soft influence of spring; 
but being a man, why should you 
be astonished at my joy?’ 

‘Brother,’ replied Lo Mengli, 
‘you have already found her who 
is destined to form with you the 
well-assorted union. How could 
you reject the sweet-flavoured 
peach and gather the sour plum? 
The sentiments which seduced my 
sister and me are naught but vain 
desires.’ 

‘There is,’ replied Sse Yeoupe, 
‘a passage of Soungiu that says, 
“there are not in the empire any 
beauties to be compared to those of 
my village, and there are none 
equal to the daughter of my neigh- 
bour who lives on the eastern side.” 
These words may be applied to you 
and your sister. Now that chance 
has offered me a charming person 
like her, if I should neglect seeking 
her in order to pay her my most 
earnest vows, should I not resemble 
Yekoung, who took a delight in 
looking at painted dragons, but 
who ran away when he saw the 
living ones? ’ 

‘I am convinced that you have 
not an ungrateful heart,’ said Lo 
Mengli; ‘but if, sensible to the 
merit of my sister, you break faith 
with her predecessor, may it not 
happen, when you shall meet with 
another superior beauty, that you 
will abandon my sister, in her turn, 
as you would a dog lying upon 
straw? If you should think but 
lightly of the resentment of our 
old friends and the loss of. their 
favour, you are not the man for 
whom my sister and I have con- 
ceived so much esteem, and whom 


she would wish. to attach to herself 
for life.’ 
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After a little: more conversation, 
Lo Mengli unfolded to Sse a plan 
by which all the difficulties of this 
affair might perhaps be fortunately 
disentangled. 

‘Can I then hope to win the love 
of both ladies?’ asks Sse—‘and 
would your young sister consent to 
such an arrangement?’ ‘True, my 
sister is very young,’ said Lo Mengli; 
‘but she has a prudent and reflect- 
ing mind, and you should not con- 
sider her a child. The sincere love 
inspired by a sage leads to perfec- 
tion. My sister herself said to me 
yesterday—The woman that a man 
marries with all the usual cere- 
monies is the first wife; she with 
whom he contracts less regular ties 
is the second ; and there is certainly 
something unusual in being one’s 
own match-maker. There is, how- 
ever, nothing culpable in endea- 
vouring to surmount the influence 
of the stars, and to become the 
companion of a virtuous man. All 
that is to be feared is that the 
wise person whom you seek may 
not consent to such an arrange- 
ment.’ 

On hearing this, Sse Yeoupe 
felt the most lively satisfaction. 
‘If the person of whom you speak 
were not in fact full of wisdom,’ 
said he, ‘I should cease to desire 
her. If she has as much as I be- 
lieve her to possess, what danger is 
there that so wise a girl should 
nourish jealousy in her heart? 
And you, my dear friend, who pro- 
mise me a companion so congenial 
to my wishes, what forced. distinc- 
tion do you make between the first 
and second wife? You fear per- 
haps that when I shall be made 
more happy than I deserve to be, 
by: the possession of. these. two 
charming girls, I shall not enter- 
tain for them the same affection; 
my sentiments towards them shall 
be like the dazzling light of day.’ 

This declaration gave Lo Mengli 
the most lively pleasure.. ‘ Brother, 
if yon can thus secure the interests 
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of my sister, nothing more remains 
than to give you a promise without 
further preliminary. The genii of 
heaven and of earth are listening 
to us, and the sea will be dried up 
and the rocks will crumble into 
dust before the promise shall be 
forgotten.’ 

Then Sse, considering that the 
marriage with Miss Pe was still an 
affair floating in uncertainty, pro- 
posed to stay where he was and 
pursue in due form his courtship 
of the levely unseen sister of Lo 
Mengli; but the boy would not 
hear of this. ‘ No, no,’ said he; ‘ if 
you broke off your first engage- 
ment, Miss Pe would have good 
right to complain ; and it would be 
sowing seeds of discord and un- 
happiness in the future. Go on 
quickly to Peking, and arrange 
your marriage with Miss Pe as 
soon as may be. You have no fur- 
ther need to solicit here. That 
affair terminated, the marriage with 
my sister will follow in course. 
Have no dread of our breach of 
faith.’ And then Lo Mengli ex- 
horted Sse to pursue his studies 
and win the full reputation and 
rank which his uncommon faculties 
made him capable of. Sse warmly 
thanked the wise and friendly 
youth for this advice, and calling 
his servant to the garden said, ‘ We 
are going to set off immediately.’ 
‘May your journey be a happy one, 
brother Sse!’ said Lo Mengli, and 
as he spoke some tears escaped 
from his eyes; but he hastened to 
wipe them away with his sleeve.} 

At this sight, Sse Yeoupe himself 
could not restrain his tears. ‘ You 
and I,’ he exclaimed, ‘ can scarcely 
support the grief of this separation. 
But watch over, I pray you, for 
the sake of Sse Yeoupe’s happiness, 
the gentle inhabitant of the interior 
apartment, with all the care and 
tenderness imaginable ! ’ 

Lo Mengli dried his tears, and 
replied by a nod of his head. 

The two friends remained for a 
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moment as if enchained near each 
other. At length, impelled by ne- 
cessity, they let go each other's 
hands, and repeated : 


Harmony of sentiment is the foundation of 
tender affection, 

And separation becomes an insupportalle 
evil. 

The man of the most manly character, 
when put to this proof, 

Cannot restrain the tears that betray his 
emotion. 


Lo Mengli re-entered the garden, 
and Sse Yeoupe went out of the 
town by the northern gate. 

After riding for some hours, he 
was approaching a place where 
there was a military post, when he 
suddenly heard the sound of cym- 
bals, which some soldiers were 
playing. Behind them marched 
several officers, bearing blue stand- 
ards, and after these came a number 
of persons ranged in processional 
order. Sse Yeoupe learned from 
one of these persons, whom he 
questioned, that it was the Judge 
of the province returning from a 
circuit he had been making. He 
was therefore obliged to quit his 
horse and stand on the side of the 
road while the Judge passed by; 
an instant after he perceived a 
blue parasol and a large sedan 
chair, escorted by some scores of 
officers belonging to the tribunal. 

a s 

The judge proved to be no other 
than his own uncle, to join whom 
he had set out, some weeks before, 
from Kinsing; but various adven- 
tures had, as we have seen, hitherto 
prevented their meeting. Old Judge 
Sse now received his nephew with 
the greatest joy, and, being child- 
less, proposed to adopt him as his 
son and heir; an offer which the 
young man accepted with all proper 
acknowledgments. Judge Sse im- 
mediately made choice of a fortn- 
nate day, and ordered preparations 
to be made for a great banquet, at 
which he intended his nephew 
should recognise him for a father. 
The names of father and son were 
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now the only ones made use of be- 
tween them. All the magistrates 
and officers of the department and 
of the canton, as well as the func- 
tionaries of the neighbouring juris- 
dictions, as soon as they heard that 
the judge ef the province had adop- 
ted a son, hastened to make him 
their felicitations and bring him 
presents. Amongst the number was 
Counsellor Li, who came to present 
his silken screen with its four 
paintings. That day the Judge, 
being occupied with some business 
in hisoffice, sent SseYeoupe into the 
saloon to receive for him the visits 
of all the magistrates, 

When Counsellor Lirecognised Sse 
Yeoupe in the person of the newly- 
adopted son, he was confounded, 
and hastily quitting his place, he 
came to make him an obeisance, 
with profuse excuses for not having 
treated him with sufficiently high 
respect when lately a guest at his 
house—feared this was the cause 
of my lord Sse’s abrupt departure— 
implored pardon, &., &c. But Sse 
reassured the Counsellor, thanking 
him warmly for his hospitality. 

Among the gifts brought to the 
Judge was the silken screen of 
Counsellor Li, with its four pieces 
of verse, of which the elegance and 
superiority of the style and the 
beauty of the writing appeared to 
old Sse equally remarkable. They 
pleased him so much that he ordered 
his officers to take the screen into 
his apartment, and place it in such 
a manner that he might have it 
continually before his eyes. A short 
time after, Sse Yeoupe came and 
joined him ; and his uncle, pointing 
to the screen, said, ‘ There are four 
pieces of verse of the most perfect 
beauty: there is not a single fault 
in them; I have read them with 
the greatest delight. It was Coun- 
sellor Li who sent them to me, but 
he is not capable of producing such 
poetry ; I cannot imagine by whom 
they could have been composed. I 
have heard it said that you are an 
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admirer of poetry; if so, it is 
impossible that you can be insen- 
sible to the graceful style of these 
stanzas.’ 

‘It was I,’ replied Sse Yeoupe, 
‘who wrote these verses for Coun- 
sellor Li. They are rather clumsy 
and obscure, and do not merit the 
praise you give them, father.’ 

One may imagine the old Judge’s 
gratification. 

‘But how,’ he asked, ‘did you 
come to write those verses for the 
Counselior ?’ 

Then Sse told his adopted father 
some of the adventures of his 
journey, and in especial how he 
had heard of the rare poetic gifts 
and extraordinary beauty of Miss 
Pe, and was on his way to endeavour 
to gain Dr. Gou’s assistance in ask- 
ing her in marriage. 

‘These are most remarkable 
coincidences,’ exclaimed the Judge. 
‘Pe Thaihiouan was my fellow col- 
legian. Gou I know very well; he 
will be an excellent intermediary, 
and J will write to him. But still 
I see there are difficulties to be got 
over.’ 

‘What difficulties?’ asked Sse 
Yeoupe. 

‘No matter how great your talent 
may be, you are as yet only a poor 
bachelor; and I fear that Dr. Gou, 
who is a renowned scholar, will 
look with disdain upon your humble 
rank. The period of the ex- 
aminations is approaching ; and as 
it appears to me that you have the 
necessary skill and knowledge, I 
shall retain a place for you at the 
northern examination: you will go 
and seek honour and reputation ; 
and if, young as you are, you should 
obtain a distinguished rank, that 
will most materially tend to the 
accomplishment of your hopes. 
Then would be the time to apply 
to Gou.’ 

Perceiving that what his uncle 
said agreed perfectly with the 
advice given him by Lo Menglj, 
Sse Yeoupe felt like a man aroused 
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from a dream, and he eagerly 
answered: ‘Father, it is my duty 
to follow your wise counsels.’ 

Sse went accordingly to Peking, 
took a retired and quiet lodging, 
and applied himself diligently to 
his studies. He felt the time pass 
rapidly ; and before he was well 
aware of it the period of the 
autumnal examination arrived. Sse 
Yeoupe presented himself amongst 
an immense number of other per- 
sons. Three sessions were held, 
and on the day of proclamation the 
name of Sse Yeoupe was found 
upon the list in the second rank of 
the new licentiates. 

When the news of this success 
reached Chantoung, Judge Sse 
felt the most unutterable joy, and 
despatched a letter by express 
to Sse Yeoupe, recommending 
him strongly not to quit the capital, 
but to seek in the mountains to the 
east of the city for some retired 
convent, where he might pursue in 
tranquillity his studies, and prepare 
himself against the spring for the 
examination which would entitle 
him to the degree of doctor, and 
permit him to solicit a mission ; on 
obtaining which, he might return 
to the province and offer the ac- 
customed sacrifices to his ancestors. 
By this means he would avoid those 
repeated journeys, which would 
otherwise waste his time and ex- 
haust his strength. 

Sse Yeoupe, since his promotion, 
had thought of nothing but return- 
ing to the south. But the com- 
mands of his father, the desire to 
see Dr. Gou, who had not yet come 
back to the court, and the fear that 
the degree of licentiate was not 
sufficient to incline the Lord Pe in 
his favour, determined him to pro- 
long his stay, and pass the winter 
in the capital. 

At the commencement of the 
year all eyes were turned towards 
the general spring examination. 
Sse Yeoupe again entered the lists, 
and the most complete success 
crowned his literary efforts. His 
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name, classed in the very highest 
rank, was found the thirteenth in 
the list of doctors; and when the 
examination took place in the palace 
he was the first of the second 
series. Sse Yeoupe thus saw him- 
self marked out for the high ap- 
pointments of literature. 

His success, however, had excited 
the jealousy and resentment of two 
young men of rank, who themselves 
had failed to obtain a place at the 
examinations, They set under- 
hand influence at work to alter 
the decision of the examiners, but 
this they found themselves unable 
to effect ; and as the only way left 
to gratify their spite, they made 
interest with the Minister of the 
Household, and had Sse Yeoupe 
nominated a minor judge in the 
department of Hangtheou, an ap- 
pointment which sounded well, but 
was really much below what he had 
a right to expect, besides that it 
removed him to a distant locality. 

However, on receiving intelli- 
gence of this, Sse Yeoupe, finding 
himself in possession of a place, 
and at liberty to quit the capital ; 
recollecting, moreover, that as Kin- 
ling was upon the road to Tchekiang, 
he could easily, as he passed, call 
on Pe, and make his proposal of 
marriage, felt the most entire satis- 
faction, instead of supposing that 
he had any reason to complain. He 
determined therefore to wait only 
till Judge Sse came to court, and 
then, after having seen him, to set 
out immediately. 

Before the Judge’s arrival, Dr. 
Gou returned to the capital, to 
receive the Emperor’s orders. Sse 
Yeoupe was enraptured on learning 
this circumstance, and hastened to 
pay him a visit, leaving a card with 
his name and the title of his office. 

Dr. Gou was delighted to find in 
the new magistrate the handsome 
young man who, last year, wrote 
those admirable verses under the 
blooming plum-trees. They entered 
into explanations, and it soon became 
clear to Dr. Gou, among other 
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things, that Sse Yeoute was lying 
when he introduced himself as Sse 
Yeoupe’s elder brother in soliciting 
a letter of introduction to Privy 
Councillor Pe ; and that Sse Yeoupe 
was making all kinds of exertions 
to obtain an object which he had 
refused through misconception when 
it was freely offered to him—namely, 
the hand of Miss Pe. 

Soon after this Judge Sse arrived 
in Peking, and heard with great 
satisfaction of the projected marriage 
for his adopted son, which he pro- 
mised to forward in every possible 
way. Young Sse then set out for 
his country magistrateship ; and on 
his way determined to call at the 
house of his young friend Lo Mengli. 
He found it empty, and all the doors 
secured with padlocks! Counsellor 
Li, who lived close by, told Sse 
that the lady of the shut-up house 
(Mrs. Lo), with her only daughter 
and her little son of five or six years 
old, had about fifteen days before 
gone away to the South; and in 
further talk it grew plain to Sse that 
his charming friend was no boy, but 
that same only daughter. Full of 
various thoughts he pursued his 
journey. 

Meantime, Mrs. Lo, her daughter, 
and her little son were staying on 
a visit at the house of the old Priv. 
Councillor Pe, Mrs. Lo’s full brother. 
He welcomed them right gladly, 
and was still more rejoiced when he 
found his niece to be a well-educated 
girl, whose chief delight was litera- 
ture and poetry. It was no more 
than natural that the two cousins, 
Pe Houngiu and Lo Mengli, the one 
eighteen, the other seventeen, both 
amiable and sweet-tempered and 
of similar tastes, should speedily 
become intimate friends; their 


mutual regard grew warmer day by 
day. They often amused themselves 
by writing poems on the same sub- 
jects; and though Miss Pe’s had the 
superior genius, no touch of jealousy 
interfered with their happiness. 

Pe was delighted with his niece ; 
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but anxiety was not absent from his 
mind. He desired to find for her a 
suitable husband, and thought to 
himself, ‘If it has been so difficult 
for me to find one son-in-law, what 
trouble may I not have to discover 
two?’ He resolved to take advan- 
tage of the genial season of spring 
and pay a visit to the beautiful 
Western Lake, Si-Hou, the favourite 
resort of poets and men of letters, 
in the hope of there becoming ac- 
quainted with some eligible person. 
So he set out on this trip, leaving 
his house in the charge of his 
daughter, sister, and niece. The 
two young girls found abundant 
pleasure in each other's society. 
Since Miss Pe had discovered in 
her cousin, with a face like the 
flowers, talent and sentiments pure 
as snow, she conceived for this 
young girl the tenderest affection. 
On her part Miss Lo, who recognised 
in Miss Pe a poetical genius of the 
highest order, with a character and 
exterior superior to any that was 
to be seen in the rest of the world, 
felt for her a most profound esteem. 
Every day they mutually encouraged 
each other to celebrate the singu- 
larities of nature, and subject their 
inspirations to the yoke of metre 
and rhyme. Under flowering ar- 
bours during a serene day, or by 
the light of lanterns during the mild 
evenings, these two young girls 
were found together, as inseparably 
united as the substance and the 
shadow. There reigned in their 
conversations the most happy accord, 
and the most perfect coincidence 
marked their manner of thinking. 
They often regretted the inevitable 
separation that must follow the mar- 
riage of either or both. 

It is not surprising that, some- 
how, among a thousand other topics, 
they at last come to speak’ of the 
young student Sse Yeoupe and his 
poetry; and after some pleasant 
beating about the bush, Miss Pe, 
to her astonishment, finds that 
cousin Mengli knows all about Sse’s 
uu2 
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verse-writing by particular desire, 
and his longing to solicit Miss Pe’s 
hand. Mengli, on her part, con- 
fesses to having disguised herself as 
a boy, and thus made friends with 
Sse. 

These confidences redoubled the 
mutual esteem and affection of the 
cousins. 

Soon after this, Sse called at Pe’s 
house, but, finding that he was from 
home, could only proceed on his 
journey. He took up his office of 
magistrate, in which he worked 
hard and conscientiously. Now the 
governor of the district had a mar- 
riageable daughter and soon fixed 
his eyes on the young magistrate as 
a desirable husband for her. He 
caused this to be intimated to Sse, 
but in vain, and, discovering that his 
thoughts were fixed on Miss Pe, sent 
an emissary (Tchang, Sse’s old 
acquaintance), who, in the course 
of conversation, informed him of the 
death of that young lady! Sse’s 
grief was intense. His rejection of 


the proposed alliance became only 


more emphatic. ‘An extreme lan- 
guor, a complete stupidity, have 
taken possession of my whole being, 
and that to such a degree that it is 
impossible for me to listen to any 
further proposals of marriage: a 
thousand obstacles prevent me from 
complying with the orders of his 
highness. I hope, my dear sir, that 
you will take the trouble of commu- 
nicating to him my refusal.’ 

The Governor now did all he 
could to annoy the young official. 
‘All this,’ said Sse Yeoupe, ‘ is 
manifestly caused by my objection 
to the marriage he proposed to me. 
He wishes to drive me to despair ; 
and I, who am in a subordinate 
situation to him, have no means of 
making head against him. Miss 
Pe is no more. I have not been 
able -to discover any traces of Lo 
Mengli; I am alone; I have neither 
father, mother, wife, nor any 
other woman in my house. I 
set no value upon riches; and 
shall I remain, without.any compen- 
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sation, to lead the life of a beast of 
burden, merely through attachment 
to this scarf of black gauze, and 
for the hollow pleasure of seeing 
my name in the list of persons in 
place? Besides, I have in my 
superior a dangerous adversary.’ 
He therefore resigned his office, and 
left the city in which he had filled 
it, travelling for some distance with- 
out any definite direction or plan, 
until at last a curious incident 
befell him. 

It chanced that he approached 
a great monastery, before the gate 
of which was a grove of pines 
and thuyas, which cast a plea- 
sant shade about the place. Sso 
Yeoupe sat himself down upon a 
large stone, which was dry and 
clean. He had been some time re- 
posing himself, when he“ saw pass 
by one of the soothsayers who offer 
up divination prayers. Onexamin- 
ing this person, Sse Yeoupe per- 
ceived 
A square hat soaked with the sweat of the 

wearer's brain, 
A water-green garment, through the holes 
of which his shoulders were seen, 
Black spots here and there upon his face, 
Two large tumours at each side of his neck, 
A divining box rattling between his fingers, 
A placard suspended without a clasp from 
his loins; 
An exterior, in fine, that had nothing pre- 
possessing, 
But under which were talents capable of 
driving the genii to despair. 


Sse Yeoupe paid no further atten- 
tion to the soothsayer, till his eyes 
were attracted by the little placard, 
suspended to his loins, upon which 
was written, in seven characters, 
hermit of gratitude; divine instru- 
ment of prayer. At the sight of 
this, a thought instantly occurred to 
him. ‘When I was at the ham- 
let of Keouyoung, my intention was 
to go in search of this hermit. Shall 
I now let slip the occasion that 
offers itself ?’ 

Sse, in brief, consulted the sooth- 
sayer, who after due ceremonies told 
him he was fated to obtain two wives 
by one marriage, adding, ‘ The two 
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ladies are in the country of Kinling; 
but to find them you must cross 
the river of Tsiantang, and go to 
Chanyin, near to the grotto of the 
Emperor Ju. It is there that, by 
continuing your researches, you will 
infallibly meet them within the 
space of half a month.’ ‘ Utterly 
incredible!’ thought Sse; and so 
pursued his journey—taking, how- 
ever, the route indicated by the 
hermit. He travelled not in his 
own name, but as ‘the bachelor 
Lieou.’ 

At Chanyin Sse found himself in 
the picturesque region of the Western 
Lake, and to enjoy the scenery a 
little went to lodge in an old monas- 
tery called The Temple of the Em- 
peror Ju. Who should there be 
under the same roof but Privy 
Councillor Pe, travelling under the 
name of ‘Hoangfou’! Mutually 
pleased with each other’s appear- 
ance, the two travellers entered into 
conversation, first on the scenery, 
from which they gradually came to 
literature and poetry, and each soon 
discerned in his companion the 
tokens of superior intellect and 
culture. 

Sse inquired if the old gentleman 
happened to know anything of 
Privy Councillor Pe? ‘ Certainly; 
a relation of mine,’ and then they 
talked a little of Miss Pe, whom Sse 
still believed tobe dead. ‘Did you 
know at college, Mr. Lieou,’ the 
old man asked in turn, ‘a student 
named Sse Yeoupe ?’ 

‘Surely ; one of my best friends.’ 

‘What degree of talent, I pray 
you, do you consider him to have?’ 

‘He has not more than I have,’ 
replied Sse Yeoupe, smiling. 

‘One may judge favourably of 
him, if he deserve to be compared 
to you,’ replied the old man. ‘My 
relation told me that this young 
Mr. Sse was the person to whom he 
had determined to give his daugh- 
ter, and that all others had disap- 
peared like benumbed flies or 
butterflies which the hurricane 
had swept away. Will you now 
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say that his judgment was not 
sound P’ 

On hearing these words Sse 
Yeoupe felt a sensation of surprise 
and joy that mingled with his un- 
utterable regret. 

The old man and the young man 
passed several days at the convent, 
and their liking for each other’s 
company increased more and more. 
A serious thought began to take 
possession of Pe’s mind: ‘They 
boast of Sse Yeoupe’s talents,’ said 
he to himself, ‘ but I have not seen 
his person. I have now passed 
several days with Mr. Lieou. I 
have been able to study profoundly 
his character; he has very eminent 
talents and most varied acquire- 
ments ; his exterior is agreeable, and 
his countenance denotes a man of 
distinction. In the two capitals, 
and in all the provinces I have 
travelled through, I have passed in 
review a great many young men, 
but I never met one who united so 
many qualities as Mr. Lieou; and, 
moreover, he is not yet married. If 
I let slip this occasion, he would be 
justified in accusing me of unsound- 
ness of judgment. There is but 
one difficulty; if I conclude only 
the marriage of Houngiu, my niece 
Mengli will ask me where she shall 
be able to find a husband equally 
worthy of her; and she and her 
mother will complain that my affec- 
tion has been measured according 
to the degree of relationship. If, 
on the contrary, I speak first of 
Mengli, and leave to another time 
my search after a husband for 
Houngiu, it will be making a 
sacrifice of my personal sentiments. 
Both cousins possess equal talents 
and equal beauty. Their charac- 
ters are in perfect harmony. The 
best thing that can be done is to 
give them both in marriage to 
young Lieou, and by this means all 
our affairs will be terminated. What 
a happy event! This young man, 
from what I see, possesses talents 
that will one day conduct him to 
the academical gardens. No one 
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but he will suit me for this mar- 
riage.’ He took a fitting oppor- 
tunity of unfolding his views to 
the young man. ‘It is true that I 
have yet no establishment,’ said Sse 
Yeoupe, ‘and yet I had made a 
proposal of marriage to two girls. 
One of them is like a broken lute: 
she has seen the nine fountains. 
The other has changed her abode, 
and I have been able to get no in- 
formation respecting her. As to 
her who is no more, though it is 
not in my power to restore to her 
the soul she has been deprived of, 
yet the fidelity I vowed to her 
requires that I should never marry 
another. And as to the second, 
who is living, if the lost pearl 
should be found, I fear that her 
return would prove an obstacle to 
the generous offer you make me.’ 

But after some further conversa- 
tion Sse was persuaded that his 
wisest course was to submit him- 
self to the guidance of the sage and 
friendly old Hoangfou. 

Both were equally satisfied at 
having concluded this engagement. 
They remained together three or 
four days more, to enjoy the plea- 
sures of the country. Pe then was 
the first to express a wish to de- 
part. ‘I am now a long while 
from home,’ said he; ‘I must re- 
turn to-morrow. When shall you 
think of returning, Mr. Lieou ?’ 

‘I have nothing to detain me 
here,’ replied Sse Yeoupe: ‘I shall 
set out soon after the departure of 
your lordship. We shall not be 
separated more than fifteen days. 
I shall go and ask for you in the 
village where you live.’ 

‘ At the appointed time the house 
will be swept, and everything put 
in order to receive you,’ said Pe. 
Thus finished their conversation, 
and the next morning Pe took leave 
and departed. 

Meanwhile, at Peking, Sse 
Yeoupe’s friends had been at work 
in his favour, and the Minister of 
the Household being convinced that 
the office of magistrate in a distant 
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province was much below the merits 
of a doctor who had obtained first 
place in the examination, Sse had 
been gazetted by imperial decrees 
to a post at court. The hostile 
governor, on hearing of this, sent 
messengers after Sse conveying all 
kinds of apologies and overtures of 
reconciliation. These found him 
on the lake, and made him for the 
first time aware of his promotion. 

Soon after appears Tchang (the 
rascal who had told him of Miss 
Pe’s death), also seeking to curry 
favour, and afraid of punishment 
for his lie. ‘I come to humbly 
crave your lordship’s pardon: the 
fact is, the lady is not dead.’ ‘ Not 
dead!’ cries Sse, and is too over- 
joyed to be very hard on the liar. 

By-and-by, the recollection of 
his new engagement with old 
Hoangfou gives him some per- 
plexity. He resolvesto write frankly 
to him, still using the name Lieou, 
telling him all the circumstances 
and asking his advice. 


In the meantime, the two young 
ladies, Pe and Lo, had passed all 
their days and evenings, since the 
departure of Pe, in studying litera- 
ture and writing verses, which was 


their favourite amusement. One 
day, the porter brought two letters : 
one was from Dr. Gou, and the 
other from Judge Sse. When Pe 
was at home, his daughter was in 
the habit of opening and reading 
all letters; she therefore unfolded 
the two that had been brought her, 
and read them conjointly with Miss 
Lo. Both were formal introductions 
of Sse Yeoupe as a suitor for the 
hand of Miss Pe. An interesting 
conversation between the two fair 
cousins followed the reading of the 
letters. They declared they would 
never consent to be separated. ‘My 
uncle could never afflict us,’ ex- 
claimed Lo Mengli, ‘by choosing 
one husband for his daughter and 
another for his niece !’ 

‘Do not make yourself uneasy, 
sister,’ replied Miss Pe. ‘If any 
difficulty should occur, it belongs 
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to me to declare the truth. Should 
your marriage not be concluded, I 
shall remain faithful to my engage- 
ments with you, and I shall not 
marry either.’ 

Pe, having returned home from 
the lake, lost no time in telling the 
ladies of the admirable young man 
Lieou, and his many perfections, 
and how he had fixed on him as 
a suitable husband for both his 
daughter and his niece, who could 
never, he knew, be happy if sepa- 
rated. 

On hearing these words the two 
cousins remained stupified, looking 
at each other without being able to 
utter a word, ‘ Brother,’ replied 
Mrs. Lo, ‘your idea has been an 
excellent one. I had in fact myself 
thought that Mengli was too young 
to preside at the gathering of the 
marsile and the nuptial alisma ; but 
now that she will have my niece for 
a companion and support, my mind 
is perfectly tranquil ; besides, since 
this young Lieou has so much merit 
and so many accomplishments, the 
happiness of her life is assured. 
Your brother-in-law inhabits the 
land of the nine fountains, and like 
him I may now close my eyes.’ Pe 
was equally full of satisfaction ; but 
the two young ladies felt in their 
hearts the most unutterable trouble. 
They dared not, however, open their 
lips, or make the least allusion to 
Sse Yeoupe. At length Miss Pe 
turned her eyes upon her waiting- 
maid ; Yansou understood the look, 
and immediately brought to Pe the 
two letters of the Judge and Dr. 
Gou. 


‘If I had known in time!’ says 


Pe; ‘but now itis too late. Ihave 
myself made the engagement with 
young Lieou. 

The family conversed together 
for some time. After all had re- 
tired, Lo Mengli glided to her 
cousin’s room: ‘O my dear, what 
are we to do?’ 

S ‘Sad—insupportable !’ sighs Miss 

e 


‘ Sister,’ replied Miss Lo, ‘ what- 
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ever attachment you and young Sse 
may have for each other, it is at 
best only a secret inclination ; you 
have never seen each other, even 
in profile. The engagement with 
Lieou as far as it concerns you may 
be fulfilled; but I, who, when con- 
versing with him, placed my hands 
in his, who, seated by his side, 
touched his shoulder with mine, 
who have given him assurances, 
and pronounced oaths, which I re- 
peated two or three times — that I, 
who have done all this, should be 
thus hastily consecrated to another 
man, is absolutely impossible.’ 

‘Though I have never been in 
the presence of young Sse,’ replied 
Miss Pe, ‘the engagement of the 
heart does not the less exist; be- 
sides, he had performed the con- 
dition of writing the verses upon 
the vernal willows. The pieces of 
poetry which I asked him to com- 
pose upon the departure of the 
crane and the arrival of the swallow 
had a meaning and a motive; I 
cannot look upon him with indiffer- 
ence.’ 

The affair became the constant 
subject of their deliberations at all 
hours and at all moments. 

A few days after, Dr. Gou came 
to see his brother-in-law Pe. Talk- 
ing over the marriage plans, a new 
comic misunderstanding arises from 
Pe’s warm praises of young Lieou 
being opposed by Dr. Gou’s equally 
strong commendations of young Sse, 
each being at the same time willing 
to disparage as far as possible the 
supposed rival candidate, while all 
the time they are speaking of the 
same person. 

Some other ingenious complica- 
tions follow, but they are, evidently 
enough, of the nature of decora- 
tive flourishes ; the dénowement ap- 
proaches, and the last chapter is 
headed, ‘General Satisfaction.’ Lieou 
and Hoangfou meet, and confess 
their real names to be Sse Yeoupe 
and Pe respectively, on which fol- 
lows much laughter. The young 
ladies become acquainted in due 
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course with the happy turn of 
affairs. 

After the ceremony of the nuptial 
presents, the Judge chose another 
day, and one of the most fortunate, 
to celebrate the marriage. Sse 
Yeoupe was then twenty-one years 
of age. His very recent admission 
amongst the body of academicians, 
his graceful appearance, his well- 
known talents, raised him above all 
other men. Every one repeated his 
praises and showed him marks of 
affection. Miss Pe was eighteen 
years of age and Miss Lo seventeen. 
Renown had already spread far and 
wide the talents, the virtues, and 
the graces of these two charming 
girls. 

When the day of the wedding 
arrived, Judge Sse had prepara- 
tions made for a grand banquet 
of ceremony. Two large bamboo 
chairs with embroidered ornaments 
had been constructed for the brides, 
and painted lanterns were placed 
all along the road. Drums and 
musical instruments resounded 
without interruption. Sse Yeoupe, 
mounted upon a superb horse, 
which proudly threw up his head, 
appeared with a black gauze cap 
upon his head, buskins of the 
same colour upon his feet, and 
around his neck a large purple 
scarf. The officers of the grand aca- 
demical college and of the chamber 
of inspectors-general accompanied 
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him, ranged ina double file. Along 
the whole of the way fireworks were 
played off, the sound of which re- 
echoed to the sky. 


Sse fulfilled his official duties ad- 
mirably, and at home his recreation 
was to compose in verse or prose 
along with his two wives. He was 
after some time appointed Super- 
intendent of the Department of 
Literary Affairs. 

The lord Pe found in Judge Sse 
a companion to his taste; besides, 
he saw continually Sse Yeoupe and 
his two wives; he therefore could 
know nothing of the ennui of soli- 
tude. In course of time young Mrs. 
Pe brought into the world two sons, 
and Mrs. Lo gave birth to one; and 
as about this time Yinglang died, 
Sse Yeoupe offered Pe his second 
son to replace him. These three 
young boys became in their turn 
distinguished scholars at the ex- 
aminations. 

Whatever crosses Sse Yeoupe 
might have suffered on account of 
his double marriage, the manner in 
which the matter terminated had 
well recompensed them. He en- 
joyed during thirty or forty years, 
with his two wives, all the hap- 
piness that love can afford. 

Is not this narrative worthy of 
figuring amongst the beautiful his- 
tories which have come down to us 
from antiquity ? 
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LEGISLATION ON BETTING, 
PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


YHE newspapers have made us 
familiar with the recent Act 
of Parliament passed for the sup- 
pression of ready-money betting 
houses, and the putting down of a 
particular mode of speculation on 
horse races. The question has been 
discussed in a more or less violent 
way during the last five years, 
within which period two bills were 
introduced into Parliament, one by 
Lord Morley, the other by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes. The sanguine 
hopes, however, which some mem- 
bers entertained of putting a stop 
to betting on horse-racing, or at 
any rate of so crippling the ready- 
money betting business as to render 
it unprofitable, and consequently 
not worth following on the part of 
its agents, are in all probability not 
destined to be realised. 

It is an old saying that we 
may drive a coach and six horses 
through any Act of Parliament, and 
notwithstanding the careful wording 
of the statute recently passed at the 
instigation of Mr. George Anderson, 
one of the members for Glasgow, 
it is already, although it has only 
been in operation since the 31st of 
July, sharing the not uncommon 
fate of personal and sumptuary 
legislation—it is being daily evaded 
at home and ignored abroad. No 
sooner were the betting agents 
closed up in Scotland than they 
began business at Boulogne, which, 
so far as London and England 
generally are concerned, is nearer 
and readier of access than either 
Edinburgh or Glasgow; and as 
most of the betting business which 
was transacted by letter in Scotland 
emanated from London or the large 
cities and towns of England, the 
betting man and his agent are able 
to communicate as promptly with 
each other as ever they were. Large 
commissions to back horses for 


particular races have been fulfilled 
with as much facility as if the Act 
had not been passed. For the 
Ebor handicap three or four horses 
were backed to win in the aggre- 
gate over one hundred thousand 
pounds. For the Cesarewitch handi- 
cap lately decided twenty or thirty 
different horses might each have 
been backed to win fifty thousand 
pounds, whilst the wagering over the 
Cambridgeshire, as we go to press, 
is stillmoreextensive. Small bettors, 
too, know very well where to procure 
accommodation. Those in the secret 
say that it is as easy to make a bet 
in London now as ever it was, so 
many small clubs have been estab- 
lished during the last five years for 
the purpose of enabling persons to 
bet. As the well-known Forbes 
McKenzie Act drove whisky-drink- 
ing in Scotland into unlicensed 
places, to be indulged in at hours 
which were not canonical, so ‘ Mr. 
Anderson’s measure for the putting 
down of small bettors,’ if it may be 
so called, has driven the disease 
inwards. Shop-boys and mechanics, 
whether with their masters’ cash, 
as used to be asserted, or their own, 
bet as much as ever they did, their 
transactions, if they deal with an 
agent, being effected in secrecy. 
When that class of bettors cannot 
readily find an agent then they bet 
one with another; or some shop- 
fellow, who is, perhaps, a member 
of a small club, holds a bank against 
all comers—makes a book in fact. 
As for the gentlemen bettors, they 
have not been interfered with, 
except, as will shortly be shown, 
indirectly. Tattersall’s is as busy 
as ever, and the Victoria Club 
perhaps busier. 

Mr. Anderson’s billonly professed 
to strike a blow against ready- 
money bettors, and was meant to 
extirpate those betting refugees 
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from London who had become es- 
tablished in Scotland, and who laid 
‘the odds’ to all who sent them 
cash. The operations of the ‘swells’ 
who bet on credit, who deal with 
the leviathans of the ring only, or 
who speculate with each other, are 
not at present interfered with, and 
they are at liberty, therefore, to bet 
as much as ever they please. Mr. 
Anderson, although he carried his 
bill, has failed to convince anyone 
that it is moral to bet on credit and 
immoral to bet for cash. The bill, 
if viewed logically, is quite unworthy 
of the British Legislature, and is in 
fact a sham so far as its power of 
doing good is concerned. The Act 
illustrates thoroughly an old re- 
mark, ‘that in the captain ’s but a 
choleric word, which in the soldier 
is flat blasphemy.’ A gentleman, or 
even a wealthy tradesman, if he 
have the entrée of a club, may bet 
—many do—till he becomes a 
ruined man, but a person without 
access to a club cannot now bet at 
all. Such at least ought to be the 
result of the statute lately passed. 
The Act offers no condemnation of 
betting, it says nothing about the 
immorality of the practice, it 
simply draws a hard and fast line 
between betting on credit and bet- 
ting by means of ready-money pay- 
ments. Nominally, the Act was 
passed to render what was illegal 
in England illegalin Scotland. The 
betting commission agencies of 
London had been suppressed, and 
it became manifestly illogical that 
what could not be permitted in the 
great metropolis should be allowed 
to exist and flourish in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. The nominal purpose 
of the Act has doubtless been ac- 
complished so far as appearances go ; 
but if the intention of the framers of 
the bill was to put a stop to betting 
or seriously to cripple horse-racing, 
then they have failed. That the 
Act is not likely to effect the object 
it was designed to serve—and thai 
much may already be prophesied— 
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is little to be wondered at; the won- 
der is that a gentleman of Mr, 
Anderson’s experience, he having 
been at one time chairman of the 
notorious Emma Mine Company, 
should ever have expected that it 
would. Gentlemen who are, or 
who have been, connected with 
mining adventures ought to be 
tolerably well able to gauge that 
mania for speculation of all kinds 
which is a striking characteristic 
of the period, and to know that no 
mere Act of Parliament, however 
stringent, can put down betting, 
whether in the paddock of the race- 
course or on the floor of a stock 
exchange. 

The outcry against ‘ready-money’ 
betting, as the depositing of the 
bettor’s stake in the hands of an 
agent is called, has certainly been 
loud enough, if it has not been 
logical. It will ultimately be found, 
however, when legislators have 
time to think the subject over a 
little more than they have yet done, 
that ready-money betting is far 
more harmless than betting on 
credit. The theory of betting as 
interpreted in the one-sided discus- 
sion of the House of Commons (for 
no member of Parliament had the 
courage to say a word against the 
bill) is, that one man may bet with 
another, but that a bookmaker who 
lays the odds to all and sundry is 
as nearly as possible a blackguard ; 
it seemed, indeed, to be held by 
the House of Commons, speaking 
figuratively, that the receiver is 
worse than the thief, although it is 
quite clear that if there were no 
betting men there would be no book- 
makers. It may savour of simplicity 
on our part, but we have always 
held this opinion—that if two 
persons make a bet, the one is just 
as good or as bad as the other. 
Why should not the man who 
lays the odds be considered as 
respectable, or otherwise, as_ the 
man who fakes the odds? Each 
man is actuated in betting by the 
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same influence—a desire to win 
money from the other. Is it moral 
to bet on credit and immoral to 
bet for ready money ? Will some one 
define what makes the difference in 
the two ways of transacting busi- 
ness ? 

Had ready-money betting been 
the rule of the turf some twelve 
years ago, the honour of several 
noble families would never have 
been in peril. When a man, espe- 
cially a nobleman, bets on honour 
—that is, to speak plainly, on credit, 
it is imperative, if he loses, and 
wishes to sustain his good name, 
that he should pay what he is due 
on the Monday after the race. To 
save his honour, and in order not 
to be known as a defaulter, he will 
make any sacrifice to be prompt in 
settling—he will pawn his wife’s 
diamonds, sell off his stud of horses, 
mortgage his lands. But were it 
the rule to deposit the stakes before 
the race, it is not in the least likely 
he would be led to perform any of 
these actions. It is the hope of 
‘better luck next time’ that lures 
on the credit-bettor after a loss; 
had he to write a cheque at the 
time of making each bet—which is 
probably months before the event 
on which he bets falls to be deter- 
mined—he would be apt to think 
twice before doing so. It is betting 
on credit that draws men into a long 
series of transactions on future 
events. If a man loses heavily, 
say on the race for the two thou- 
sand guineas, and his horse does 
not win, he must pay or become a 
defaulter. If he cannot pay, then 
he foregoes all interest in future 
events, on which he may stand 
well, and which might come off 
in his favour. If a defaulter, all 
bets that any person may have with 
him are ‘off,’ and he may have 
heavily backed some horse for the 
coming Derby which might win the 
race, and by doing so put ten thou- 
sand pounds to his credit! Men 
who bet largely on credit sometimes 
find themselves in such a position. 
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When there is betting for ready 
money only, there will then be a 
chance that men will become tem- 
perate in their speculations, and 
bet within their means. A time 
when there will be no betting we do 
not believe in. As for the assumption 
that shop-boys steal occasional half- 
crowns for the purpose of betting, 
it is unworthy of much considera- 
tion. There is a famous old remedy 
for such petty larceny. <A hungry 
person who takes a loaf of bread 
deserves our commiseration. Any 
one, on the contrary, who robs 
his master or cheats his creditors 
that he may ‘back the favourite ’ 
for the Derby or a ‘good outsider’ 
for the Oaks, deserves no mercy 
except such as lies in the taste of 
the cat. 

As to gentlemen betting only 
with each other, which seems to be 
the desire of certain turf purists, it 
is very fine in theory, but often 
rather otherwise in practice. There 
are no worse doings on the turf than 
those of some gentlemen with each 
other. Before Phosphorus won his 
Derby he was reputed to have 
broken down, and had not been out 
of his stable for four days. A 
‘gentleman,’ knowing this, and 
thinking the horse could not 
possibly win, laid many thousand 
pounds against the animal. The 
next day he shot himself. If, how- 
ever, he had waited till the ranning 
of the Oaks, he would have been 
safe, as he had backed the winner 
of that race fora large stake. This 
is an instance of how gentlemen bet. 
What kind of conduct would it be 
to have a horse fit to win the Derby 
and keep the matter a secret from 
friends, and from the public, nay 
perhaps have it bruited abroad that 
the horse had broken down, in order 
that the owner might mulct them of 
thousands of pounds? Such things 
are, it is asserted, not unknown 
on the turf and among—‘ gentle- 
men!’ 

The theory that there ought to 
be no professional betting men, and 
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that gentlemen should freely bet one 
with another—that is, plainly put, 
that gentlemen should do their best 
to ruin each other—is altogether ir- 
rational. It would be far better that 
betting were made a legal commer- 
cial business than that one gentle- 
man should train his horse in a 
churchyard to win a Derby, so that 
he might hoodwink and win from 
other gentlemen the matter ofahun- 
dred thousand pounds. It is only 
the owner and trainer who need 
know the capability of a racehorse 
to win a certain race, and it is not 
honest, to put the matter in its 
simplest form, when a gentleman, 
knowing he has a Derby winner in 
his possession, bets with another 
gentleman, the subject of the bet 
being his own horse. 

There are a few, they are very 
few, noblemen and gentlemen who, 
having a stud, do not bet, but 
race their horses for the honour and 
glory of the sport. They do not 
‘sell’ their friends, although it is 
not forgotten that these gentlemen 
do not race entirely without hope of 
reward; the money value of the 
Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, and Cesare- 
witch is very considerable, ranging 
from two to perhaps six thousand 
pounds. M. Lefevre, who never 
bets, must have taken something 
like 20,000/. in stakes during the 
racing season of 1873. 

There are moreover some gentle- 
men who are reputed not to bet, but 
who in reality bet largely; they make 
atrade, an abject trade, of racing,and 
have agents who back or lay against 
their horses just as best suits the 
state of their bank account. The 
bookmaker, the man who bets with all 
comers, may or may not know which 
horses in a forthcoming race are hors 
de combat, or which have, in com- 
parison with others, the worst or the 
best chances of winning the race ; 
that is nothing to him if he makes 
a fair and square book. The book- 
maker lays the market odds against 
all the horses in the Derby or the 
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Cambridgeshire to those who apply 
to him on the condition of their 
depositing their stake. This is by 
far the best way of betting. The 
bookmaker lays the odds against 
all the horses which are entered for 
any given event as they successively 
‘come’ in the betting, and he has 
only to pay over that one which 
wins, or, if he also makes what is 
called a ‘ place’ book, he has to pay 
as well for the two horses which 
are second and third; but in the 
case of places, or the contingency 
of a horse being first, second, and 
third, he only gives one-fourth of 
the odds stated for a win; and so, 
if the bookmaker has laid to lose 
five thousand pounds against the 
chance of one particular horse win- 
ning a certain great race, he will 
have the money that has been 
received against the chances of all 
the other horses which take a part 
in that race with which to pay his 
bets. He has, besides, this chance— 
that some ‘rank outsider,’ as sucha 
horse is called, which he has not 
betted against, may win, and in that 
case he will have nothing whatever 
to pay, while all the money for 
which the other horses in the race 
have been backed is of course in his 
pocket: this is called, in the phrase- 
ology of the turf, ‘skinning the 
lamb.’ There are, so far as money 
is concerned, a large number of 
honourable bookmakers now on the 
turf, men who receive and pay tens 
of thousands of pounds weekly, 
without bill, or bond, or any signed 
paper whatever. 

A number of the gentlemen who 
bet largely make actual books them- 
selves; either a backing book, as 
they call it, or a mixed book. We 
have heard of a much-thought-of 
lawgiver who makes a considerable 
portion of his living by the backing 
of horses. His modus operandi is 
to back one or two good horses at 
the long odds and then hedge his 
bets. For instance, he will back 
horse for the Cesarewitch before 
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even the entries for that important 
handicap are made public, knowing 
from a friend that the horse he 
backs is sure to be entered; he will 
(this is merely an illustrative state- 
ment, and must be so accepted) take 
a thousand to ten (in pounds), say 
five times; that is, he takes the 
odds at the rate of a hundred to 
one. The horse being entered for 
the race speedily sees half that price, 
the odds given by the bookmakers 
being reduced to 50 to 1, where- 
upon the gentleman proceeds to 
‘lay off’ his bet; that is, he him- 
self lays the odds to his friends at 
the rate of 50 to 1, which places 
him, as it is called, ‘on velvet,’ 
as he stands to win fifty pounds to 
nothing out of every hundred he 
has accepted. In other words, if 
the horse which he has backed wins 
the Cesarewitch he would pocket 
2,5001., and if it lost he would have 
nothing to pay out of his own pocket, 
as the money he received from his 
friends to whom he had yielded up 
a pertion of his bet would pay all 
he wasdue. But that is not enough; 
he is determined to win, whether 
the horse he has backed wins or 
loses the race, and he does so by 
laying off another 1,500/. as the 
odds against the horse begin still 
further to lessen, at 20, 10, or, 
if the animal becomes a strong 
favourite, at probably 5 to 1; that 
is to say, what he has bought for 
one pound he may sell for twenty, 
or fifteen, or ten, as the case may 
be; and if, as may be the case, he 
has backed half-a-dozen horses on 
similar terms, he puts money in his 
purse. It is, perhaps, needless to 
remark that this class of bettors 
occasionally burn their fingers by 
being precipitate, or by acting upon 
erreneous information. As a general 
rule, however, they obtain a con- 
siderable degree of success. Bettors 
of this kind are anxious to see the 
ready-money bookmaker put out of 
the business; it would aid their 
plans very much if he were. 
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Although horse-racing is not any 
longer the exclusive sport of the ex- 
alted, but is largely participated in 
by many vulgar and very question- 
able persons, it flourishes ex- 
ceedingly, as the present season can 
bear witness. Very large sums of 
money have this year been paid 
for yearling horses having fashion- 
able blood in their veins, and with 
good looks to recommend them. The 
clerks of courses and the acting 
committees of certain race-meetings 
havealso given proof of the prosperity 
of the sport, inasmuch as they have 
added largely to the sums paid 
away in stakes. When a thousand 
or even five hundred pounds are 
added to the stakes of a particular 
race, it certainly goes far to prove 
that there is no falling-off in the 
love of the sport. But large as the 
stakes may be for any given race, 
it would not pay a man to keep 
even a very moderate stud of horses 
if he could not win more money 
over a race than the stakes 
amounted to. To do this he must 
bet, and he must bet heavily, so that 
by an occasional gigantic winning 
he may recoup his training expenses. 
The cost of keeping an average 
race-horse, paying the entry money 
for the various races for which he 
may nominate it, interest on cost, 
travelling charges, jockeys’ fees &c., 
cannot be less than 250/. per annum. 
If, therefore, a nobleman or gentle- 
man becomes so enamoured of the 
sport of horse-racing as to acquire, 
as some do, a stud of fifty horses, 
the cost must be very considerable 
indeed, at least ten thousand 
pounds a year. Some few gentle- 
men who own race-horses, as has 
been already stated, do not bet, but 
are contented to pay the difference 
between the keep of their horses 
and what they may earn in stakes. 

As there are numerous large studs 
always in competition one against 
the others, the average earnings of a 
race-horse proprietor will probably 
not represent a fifth part of his ex- 
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penses. The difference that occurs 
is in the case of most proprietors of 
race-horses made by up betting. This 
is carefully gone, about. An owner of 
a particular horse gets him favour- 
ably weighted in some important 
handicap, so that the animal’s win- 
ning the race is, accident excepted, 
as nearly as possible a certainty, 
he bets largely on the result, and 
in the end wins twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds—a sum which will 
aid him in his expenditure for the 
next year or two. Another way of 
bringing off a coup on the turf may 
be stated. One or two friendly 
race-horse owners will join together 
and agree, after trying their horses 
to ascertain which is the best, to 
back one animal in common for a 
large stake. In doing so, they 
have a favourable chance of proving 
successful, as the probability is that 
the animal selected is the best horse 
in the race at the weight fixed by 
the handicapper. Not aiming to 


dissect at present ‘the frauds and 


chicaneries of the turf,’ it is not 
necessary to say how horses are 
raced to deceive those whose duty it 
is to apportion the weights in the 
great handicaps. Even gentlemen, 
it is sometimes asserted, are not 
above running their horses upon 
occasion not to win, so that the 
weights they shall have to carry in 
future events may be all the lighter. 

What we wish to illustrate by 
making the above observations is 
obvious. Let usask the question— 
how are the large sums which are 
won onthe great handicaps obtained? 
Who finds the money to pay the 
winners of the large bets? The 
answer is not far to seek. It isthe 
small bettors who find the money for 
the large ones—it is the small 
bookmakers who find the money for 
their bigger brethren, who come 
into immediate contact with the 
persons who make the big bets. It is 
the ready-money bettors, who know 
little, and content themselves with 
backing their own fancies for halfa 
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sovereign or a pound, who provide a 
large percentage of the money which 
keeps up the prosperity of the turf. 
If ready-money or small-cash betting 
could be effectually stopped or 
greatly crippled, it would speedily 
begin to affect ‘ the sport of kings,’ 
because, in that case, only a few of 
the horses entered in a big handicap 
would be backed, lesser odds would 
therefore be given, and so the 
owners of studs would become dis- 
couraged and gradually drop their 
pastime. It is essentially the public 
who keep up racing. It is obvious 
that an owner of horses who enters 
say six animals for the Cesarewitch 
will, before the day of the race, take 
pains to find out which is the best 
horse of the lot, and will also take 
care not to back any of the rejected 
five ; but the public will bet more or 
less against them all, and that is the 
way in which the money is found to 
pay for the big bets. In a similar way 
the owners of some twenty of the 
horses engaged may form them- 
selves into a confederacy, and then, 
after a trial, ‘ go’ for the best of the 
lot in the turf market. 

As between owners of race-horses 
and the public the question has been 
asked—is it honest to enter so many 
as five or six horses for a race which 
only one of the lot can possibly win? 
As regards such races as the Derby, 
it is quite fair for them to do so, 
because for ‘ the blue ribbon of the 
turf,’ and some other races, the 
horses must be entered more than 
two years before the race is run, 
when the merits or demerits of the 
animals cannot possibly be known. 
As regards a handicap, it has been 
said that some owners enter a 
large number of horses that they 
are perfectly aware have not the 
slightest chance of winning the race, 
and the worst motives are attributed 
to them for so doing. The mere en- 
tering of a number of horses in a 
handicap would signify nothing if, 
when the weights were adjusted, 
those horses considered by their 
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owners to be overweighted were 
then withdrawn from the race. It 
is argued that trainers and owners 
must pretty well know the quality 
of their horses when they enter 
them; and that the keeping of 
them in the race, when they know 
they have been put out of court by 
the weight assigned them to carry 
being too heavy, is significant of a 
desire to bring the milk-pail into 
use. ‘ Milking’ is a word which 
in the slang of the turf implies 
that the owner of the horse is ob- 
taining money on the certainty of 
its not ultimately being allowed to 
ran in the race, or, if it runs, on the 
certainty of its not winning. Win- 
ning a race cannot be made an ab- 
solute certainty, but losing a race 
can. ‘We shall do with our own 
horses as we please; enter them or 
not, as seem fit to us; and we do not 
ask the public to back them, nor yet 
to pay the expenses of their train- 
ing:’ that‘is the general reply of 
the owners to the accusations em- 
bodied above. There are, of course, 
owners of horses who enter more 
than one animal in a race and act 
quite an honest part in doing so; 
the merits of the animals may be 
so nicely balanced that even on the 
eve of the struggle they will be un- 
able to settle which is the best one. 
The owners who do this, it is safe 
to assume, do not make their living 
on the turf. 

The hangers-on of the paddock, 
the waifs and strays of the betting 
room, who do a large portion of 
turf dirty work, need not be dwelt 
upon here. Nor shall we say much 
about the welshers or ‘ the discre- 
tionary agents.’ These persons have 
been largely exposed in connection 
with the agitation which took place 
during the discussion of the betting 
bill. The ‘discretionary invest- 
ment’ agent is an unmitigated 
scoundrel, a blackguard of the first 
water, who deserves no pity. Once 
upon a time a large number of shares 
were taken out and partly paid for 
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in a company, a part of the plan of 
which was that none of the share- 
holders should know what the com- 
pany was organized for! Such is the 
enormous gullibility of the public, 
that any scheme for the rapid mak- 
ing of money will be readily sup- 
ported, however crudely it may be 
stated. No wonder then that the 
attractively written advertisements 
of Messrs. Sweatem and Cheatem 
ensnared hundreds of people, and 
that they made golden gains out 
of those persons who were foolish 
enough to send them money to be 
invested in race-horses at their dis- 
cretion. It is known to the police 
that thousands of pounds were sent 
to the discretionary agents, every 
shilling of which was carefully 
pocketed by the villains, not so 
much as one penny of the sums re- 
ceived being invested in any race 
whatever; cheques for five, ten, 
twenty, fifty, and even as much as 
a hundred pounds being sent to the 
discretionary men on the faith of 
advertisements which bore ‘swin- 
dle’ on the very face of them. 
Countless exposures were made by 
those who had been victimized, but, 
notwithstanding that, the game went 
on with great animation for three 
or four years, and has only been put 
an end to by the new betting act 
depriving the swindlers of a vehicle 
for their advertisements. Without 
obtaining publicity, discretionary 
investment swindlers cannot obtain 
a footing. As to their numerous 
victims, they can hardly expect sym- 
pathy, for the announcements which 
lured their money from their pockets 
were so transparently the produc- 
tion of rogues and vagabonds as 
to excite our sense of wonder that 
even the veriest tyro in turf affairs 
should respond to them. The ‘ wel- 
sher’ is likely to be more encour- 
aged under the present act than he 
has been hitherto, He abounds at all 
race-meetings, large and small, and 
pursues his vocation with address 
and success. Asa matter of course 
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he takes ready money, and is liberal 
in betting rather better odds than 
those bookmakers who intend to pay 
if they lose. Welshers, though some- 
times successful, attain their success 
at a great risk to their personal com- 
fort; for when caught they are 
dealt with in a very unmerciful man- 
ner; they are ducked in ponds, their 
clothes are torn from their bodies, 
and they are sometimes so mal- 
treated by an excited crowd that re- 
covery from the injuries they sustain 
isimpossible. As the tendency is at 
present to frown down all fixed 
places for betting at race-meetings, 
many who desire to bet thus fall into 
the hands of the welshers. Respect- 
able betting men, when the law on 
the subject was less strictly con- 
strued than it is at present, used to 
have boxes or stands at race-meet- 
ings, so that when a race was over 
they could be found at their post, and 
the money betted be obtained when 
due. It is curious that the law 
should wink its eyes at the crowd 
of men who on all race-courses ‘bet 
like mad’ on credit, and shout out 
their prices with stentorian lungs, 
and yet when the same prices are 
printed and put up at a given place, 
where the bettor has to pay ready 
money, instead of settling on the 
Monday following the race at Tat- 
tersall’s, the law glares at the of- 
fenders and insists on having them 
punished! It may be law, but it is 
certainly not logic, which leads to 
different classes of bettors being so 
differently treated. 

The late Baron Rothschild, who 
did not bet very much, always 
staked his money; and indeed the 
reasonable way of making a bet 
is for both parties to stake their 
cash in the hands of a third. The 
Baron, when he backed his mare 
Corisande to win him fourteen hun- 
dred pounds, put down the money 
he risked (10ol.) in clean crisp Bank 
of England notes, and whenever 
the race was over the bookmaker 
handed him back his one hundred 
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and the amount of the bet which 
he had made. 

If the present unrestrained bet- 
ting be the great moral evil that 
certain men maintain it to be, then 
it ought to be put down at once and 
with firmness, not only on the turf, 
but on the Stock Exchange as well. 
Half-hearted legislation like that of 
Mr. George Anderson will not suc- 
ceed ; it may in some degree cripple 
those who minister to the evil, but 
it will never put down speculation. 
Many persons will remember the 
gambling which fifty years ago used 
to take place in lotteries, in which 
the whole nation nearly took a part 
—éven aman like Sir Walter Scott. 
It was thought that when the lottery 
system was put an end to that gam. 
bling would cease; and the result, 
or at all events the sequel, has 
been a system of gambling more 
gigantic by far than that which 
preceded it, namely, gambling on 
race-horses. 

If those persons who desire to 
put a stop to betting on horse- 
racing were in earnest, they would 
show their sincerity by begin- 
ning at the beginning and laying 
the axe to the root of the tree. 
What ought they to do? will be 
asked. They ought to obtain an 
Act of Parliament rendering it cri- 
minal for men to own or breed race- 
horses. Remove the cause, and 
the effect will cease. Let racing 
be made a crime, have the Derby pro- 
hibited, and then the game of specu- 
lation on the turf would, indeed, 
be ‘all up.’ 

Of course that cannot be done; 
the proposal is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. Racing is a great pas- 
time which gives amusement to 
hundreds of thousands of people 
who never bet, persons who do 
not consider the horse as an instru- 
ment of gambling. Racing is even 
more than that, however; it is a 
business, and a very serious one, 
which yields employment to thou- 
sands who know no other way of 
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earning their daily bread. Breeders, 
trainers, jockeys, stable-men, far- 
riers, and a perfect host of other 
kinds of people are constantly en- 
gaged in forwarding the business of 
the turf. Then there are masses of 
food stuffs required for both men 
and horses, the providing of which 
is the duty of many farmers and 
numerous corn-chandlers. 

The influence of racing on the 
breeding of horses need not be 
discussed at present. Sufficient 
has been said to show the import- 
ance of vur greatest national pas- 
time—a pastime which legislation 
would be powerless, in the pre- 
sent state of public opinion, to put 
down. And with regard to the 
betting question, no partial settle- 
ment of it will be effective. Betting 
cannot be put down at Croydon 
and be permitted at Newmarket. If 
it is wrong at the one place it is 
equally so at the other; if it is im- 
moral to bet for ready money in a 
chamber in London or Edinburgh, 
which the Legislature holds to be 


the case, it is equally immoral to 
bet in the paddocks of Goodwood 


and Doncaster. So it is immoral to 
bet in the Cotton Chambers of Liver- 
pool or the hop factories of South- 
wark, not to speak of the Iron 
Ring of Glasgow or the Stock Ex- 
change of London. With betting, 
no matter what the instrument of 
gambling may be, a horse or a boat, 
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a bale of cotton or a pocket of hops, 
there should be no half-measures ; 
if it seems good to the Legislature 
to have it abolished, they must 
concoct measures for stamping it out 
thoroughly ; it will not do to pre- 
vent betting in half-crowns because 
a few boys annually rob their mas- 
ters and tolerate betting that is 
the cause of men mortgaging their 
estates and robbing their wives of 
their jewels. 

When Government and a majority 
of the people shall be agreed that the 
great sin of the age is hastening 
to be rich with a strong desire 
to obtain money without labour, 
let them decree that the crying evil 
of turf speculation (and other gam- 
bling as well) shall at once cease. 
Let an Act of Parliament be passed 
to make betting as illegal at Tatter- 
sall’s and in the great clubs of Lon- 
don as it has been made in the cham- 
bers of the commission agents at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. More- 
over, if it be wrong to bet, it must 
be equally wrong on both sides; 
therefore, to prevent evasion of any 
Act that may be passed, let the 
taker of the odds be punished as 
well as the layer of the odds. A 
provision for effecting this should 
be introduced in any Act of Parlia- 
ment for the suppression of betting 
that may in future be placed on the 
Statute Book of the country. 

J. G. B. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR. 
[THIRD ARTICLE. ] 


‘THE CONFLICT OF RACES’! 


HE public mind, both of Europe 
and America, has been much 
agitated of late with the new and 
startling question, as to whether 
the ‘American Difficulty’ in the 
Southern States is to culminate in 
the ‘Conflict of Races,’ and a 
new civil war, more disastrous and 
dreadful in its character, is to suc- 
ceed the sectional conflict, whose 
scars yet remain. Leading London 
journals have recently indulged 
freely in vaticinations of coming 
conflicts on an extended scale be- 
tween the two races in the Southern 
States, based on collisions which 
have actually occurred in certain 
localities, during the late elections, 
and the distinct division of parties 
into Black and White in several of 
the Southern States, where their 
numbers are almost equally ba- 
lanced. Able editors have prophe- 
sied ‘an Iliad of Woes’ yet in store 
for the subjugated South and the 
Union, as foreshadowed in the armed 
collisions the cable has so tell-lie- 
graphically recorded. When lead- 
ing London journals are dolefully 
dilating upon this question, a brief 
and temperate exposition of the 
true relative positions of the two 
races throughout the South, de- 
rived from recent personal investi- 
gation, given without prejudice or 
passion, may serve to allay idle 
apprehensions, and prevent the evil 
effects which a belief in such a 
chaotic condition of things must 
entail. 

In papers recently contributed to 
this Magazine, an emphatic denial 
of the possibility of any such ‘ Con- 
flict’ on a large scale was given 
in the following terms :— 


But this is a nightmare, not a reality. 
No such state of things exists, or can exist, 
owing to the attitude of the two races, and 
their mutual dependence on each other. 


There are exceptional cases, at Charleston 
and elsewhere ; but, as a general rule, the 
8,000,000 whites and 4,000,000 blacks oc- 
eupying‘the Southern territory dwell in 
amity, the relation between them being one 
of mutual co-operation and cordial good- 
will. 

Haud inexpers loquor — having 
been born and bred on Southern 
soil, and having recently left the 
very States singled out as the sup- 
posed arena of this grim and ghastly 
conflict. In the old graveyard at 
Columbia, South Carolina, there 
stand two tombstones (should Sher- 
man’s ‘ Raiders’ have spared them) 
on which are recorded the names 
and virtues of two slaves, with an 
inscription expressing the gratitude 
and affection entertained for them 
by members of my family, whose 
faithful friends they had been for 
two generations ; and in the Senate 
of that State to-day there sits a 
former servant of mine, who is still 
devoted personally to his former 
master, in despite of political differ- 
ences, and the social chasm (never 
yet crossed) which has divided them 
through life. 

This case is by no means an ex- 
ceptional one, but truly represents 
the past and present relations of 
the two races in that section, in the 
great majority of instances. Now 
as during the war, the old ties are 
stronger than the new temptations, 
and the fidelity of the negro to his 
white confrére in all things not 
political is wonderful to contem- 
plate, when the outside pressure on 
his passions and prejudices is taken 
into consideration. 

Theill-advised action of the United 
States Senate, just before its recent 
adjournment, in passing the ‘ Civil 
Rights Bill,’ as a posthumous com- 
pliment to the late Senator Sumner 
(whose hobby it was, and whom 
they refused to gratify while living 
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by its passage), intended to enforce 
social as well as political equality 
between the races, has fanned afresh 
the almost expiring flame of race- 
distinction at the South. That use- 
less insult, in the passage, by one 
branch of the legislature only, of 
an inoperative act, caused the issue 
to be made in the late State elec- 
tions in the three States of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
the two latter of which are border 
States, with comparatively few negro 
residents. In North Carolina, where 
the races are more evenly divided, 
and the line was distinctly drawn, 
the result was, as in the others, the 
overwhelming triumphof the ‘White 
man’s ticket’ and defeat of the Re- 
publican candidates who relied on 
the coloured vote. There seems to 
have been no rioting or bloodshed 
there, nor any serious collision 
either in Kentucky or Tennessee ; 
though, as is not uncommon in State 
elections in those localities, some 
‘free fighting ’ around the polls was 
indulged in, as is not entirely un- 
known on similar occasions in this 
happier land. 

Add to these some isolated in- 
stances of drunken violence on the 
part of the negroes, instigated by 
coloured or carpet-bag demagogues 
to resort to violence where their 
numerical superiority seemed to 
give them absolute control, and 
the whole story is told, to which 
so fearful a significance has been 
attached on both sides of the At- 
lantic. It is all like 


—a tale told by an idiot— 
Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing, 


when the facts come to be carefully 
analysed and the true statement 
given. That these disturbances 


(one of which did seem serious 
as first. reported) were promptly 
quelled, without the aid of the 
Federal troops, with very small 
loss of life, and by the aid and co- 
operation of the more intelligent 
negroes, who volunteered to join 
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the Whites, ‘to put a stop to this 
foolishness,’ as they expressed it, con- 
firms this assertion, and establishes 
the fact that the weak and wicked 
attempt to excite such a conflict, 
now or hereafter, must recoil on 
the heads of the political agitators 
who strive to create it. Neither 
Southern White nor Southern Black 
(with but a few exceptions, which 
shall be cited) can contemplate 
such a conflict without horror ; for 
both know it would blight the 
budding prosperity of that section, 
and beggar both ; and finally entail 
the extermination of the weaker 
and inferior race, as none know 
better than themselves, though the 
folly or frenzy of political excite- 
ment may cause them momentarily 
to forget it. 

No! such an invocation to ‘ Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter,’ more dread 
than ever poet’s fancy feigned, will 
not be made nor listened to in 
that southern land, whose people, 
now, white and black, wearied of 
strife and struggle, all yearn for 
peace, and will have it in de- 
spite of all that the cunning and 
cruelty of their common enemy can 
devise. 

The exceptional cases referred to 
are to be found among the Whites 
in the persons of the few white 
men, native and alien, who have 
constituted themselves the leaders 
and allies of the negroes in the 
States subjected to their sway, 
through their numerical superiority. 
The ‘thieving carpet-bagger’ has 
already been described, and these 
constitute the great majority. 
Equally despised North and South, 
these creatures have nowhere to go 
with their plunder, if driven from 
the South, except into the peni- 
tentiaries from which many of them 
escaped. The native-born rene- 
gades, or ‘scalawags,’ who have 
sold their birthright, and become 
the enemies and oppressors of their 
own race and kindred, are more 
dangerous and desperate still; for 
XX 2 
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the rancor of the renegade is pro- 
verbial. 

Few in number, and writhing 
under a moral and social proscrip- 
tion, they feel they have cut off the 
bridge behind them and have no 
chance of escape, should harmony 
be re-established in the spots where 
they, in combination with the worst 
of the negroes, have established the 
rule of rapine and ignorance. To 
all these foul birds of prey the dis- 
union and division of the races and 
the subjugation of the higher one 
are life—their cordial union would 
be destruction. Hence both are 
indefatigable in their evil work. 
Co-operating with them is the newly- 
created class of negro politicians, 
who have assumed the management 
of the ignorant though well-mean- 
ing masses of their own race, and 
have gained power and plunder by 
such leadership in the shape of high 
offices and money. These men are 
chiefly Northern or West Indian 
men of colour, who have never been 
slaves, and have, at least, some share 
of education. Most of them have 
a large admixture of white blood, 
which, although it improves the 
negro intellectually, does not seem 
to do so morally—but the reverse. 

Thus Pinchback, the New Or- 
leans dark lantern, who has just 
baffled the carpet-bag allies he has 
acted with so long, and secured a 
straight-out coloured nomination 
for the Republicans in opposition 
to Kellogg, the carpet-bag governor 
of Louisiana, might be mistaken for 
a swarthy white man. He is a gra- 
duate of the Louisiana Penitentiary. 
His confrére Antoine, acting lieut.- 
governor, was a negro barber before 
the war, is without education, and 
only a catspaw. 

In South Carolina only—the 
new Hayti—does the real negro 
hold positions of profit or trust, 
and actually control legislation and 

the plunder accruing from it. Under 
the lead of Beverly Nash, who can 
read and write, is of almost pure 
African descent, and who faithfully 
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blacked the writer’s boots for several 
years before the war, the places 
and plunder of that prostrate State 
are shared between the negro and 
carpet-bagger ; and the former looks 
down upon instead of, as elsewhere, 
looking up to, the latter. The 
result of this consummation shall 
be given later in the plain words of 
a northern visitor to that State—a 
life-long abolitionist and believer 
in the doctrine that ‘all men are 
created equal.’ I refer to Hon. 
J. S. Pike of Maine, ex-United 
States Minister tothe Hague under 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration, whose 
experiences as lately published 
have excited great feeling at the 
North, his testimony being incon- 
trovertible. 

In three States only where the 
negroes so outnumber the white 
voters as to control absolutely the 
ballot-box and the places of profit 
and trust, do these evils exist, in 
despite of Federal favouritism to its 
creatures; and the schisms which 
have sprung up in all these between 
negro and carpet-bagger promise 
soon to relieve them of the incubus 
without resort to any extreme mea- 
sures. Such sombre predictions, 
therefore, as the following, which 
have just appeared in a leading 
London journal, are exaggerations 
unsustained by facts : 


The contest between the white and black 
races which is convulsing society in the 
Southern States of the American Union 
would be an interesting spectacle for the 
professional observer of politics if the con- 
sequences of the conflict were not so tre- 
mendous. To turn the concentrated passions 
of one race against another is to open the 
floodgates to all that is horrible in human 
nature, and the calamities which America 
endured in the course of the Civil War are 
insignificant compared with the horrors 
which would be enacted if there should once 
break out a real war of races in the terri- 
tory of the former Confederacy. . . « 

The ‘armed organisation’ of the Blacks 
has made no effectual stand against the 
Whites; the latter have captured a large 
number of prisoners, and have done sum- 
mary justice by hanging sixteen of the 
ringleaders. This manifestation of White 
supremacy will probably save Southern 
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Tennessee from any further outbreaks for 
the present ; but at any moment the flame 
may burst forth in some other quarter, 
where it may be less easy to repress it. 
The negroes are too ignorant to understand 
that in a vital conflict with the white race 
they must be vanquished. They will per- 
sist in provoking a collision the conse- 
quences of which cannot be contemplated 
without dismay.— Times. 

The ‘armed organisation’ of the 
blacks is as yet a very indefinite 
quantity ; it resolves itself into a 
drunken outbreak of one thousand 
negroes, which was easily suppressed 
by two hundred white men, and 
the loss of life in the conflict was 
very small. It was simply a riot— 
nothing more—but the affair proves 
how utterly unfitted for their new 
functions as voters and citizens the 
poor excitable negroes are in Mis- 
sissippi, as well as how incompetent 
to cope in any way with their 
former masters. The New York 
Tribune, which hates the de- 


mocracy with great fervour, sums 
up the results of these election 
festivities thus, giving no hint of 


any ‘conflict of races,’ past, pre- 
sent, or to come: 

The incidents of the voting in Kentucky 
and Tennessee last week are not pleasant 
to read about. Indeed we are not sure but 
we can see a better prospect for the South 
in the spectacle of Packard and Pinchback 
quarrelling over the spoils of Louisiana 
than Knoxville going wild with joy over 
the success of the White Man’s ticket, and 
the unsophisticated population of the rural 
districts celebrating the contest with a 
miniature civil war. The large Democratic 
majorities over which Tennessee and Ken- 
tueky are venting so much enthusiasm are 
little beyond the expression of race preju- 
dice stimulated to extraordinary bitterness. 


Were there even grave apprehen- 
sions of any such ‘conflict’ as 
that gravely discussed in English 
journals, the American newspaper 
certainly would not have been igno- 
rant of or have ignored them. 
Hence the idea, that ‘this section 
of the United States is everywhere 
undermined with the feuds of hos- 
tile races, who are determined to 
settle their differences ultimately 
by physical force,’ is entirely errone- 
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ous and unfounded. It isa most sig- 
nificant symptom that the acts of 
violence recorded, and which have at 
last awakened the tardy thunders of 
a President’s proclamation and the 
menace of martial law, should have 
been designed, not for the protection 
of the Negro, but of the white carpet- 
bag friends of the Administration, 
and through dread of losing the 
political grip on the throat of such 
Southern States as these ‘loyalists’ 
can still manipulate. Here is Go- 
vernor Kellogg’s cry, to which the 
Administration has so promptly 
responded through the Attorney- 
General and the President. The 
cable despatch says : 

The victims of the Conshatta outrage are 
all white office-holders, accused of inciting 
the negroes to revolt. The Governor of 
Louisiana has issued a proclamation, offer- 
ing a reward for the discovery of the per- 
petrators, and declaring that they belong 
to asecret armed white league, organised to 
compel the resignation of State officers. 

The Attorney-General of the United 
States has directed the authorities to use 
the troops if necessary to prevent the re- 
currence of similar outrages. 


There is very little of ‘ a conflict of 
races’ in this. It is but the re- 
newal of the old ku-klux cry raised 
for political effect; yet it may, 
if true, foreshadow the direction 
which the Southern mind has taken 
in the grim purpose of extirpating 
the carpet-bag curse in certain 
quarters, as a measure of salvation 
against the worse evil of negro in- 
surrections against the defenceless 
planters who employ them. That 
this ‘ wild justice,’ as Lord Bacon 
terms revenge, should be substituted 
for legal process is a sad thing; 
but the provocations to it are very 
great in these cases, and the shame 
and sin of such deeds cannot be 
visited on the heads of the almost 
maddened perpetrators alone. 

The wrongs, robberies, and insults 
heaped on the heads of the Southern 
whites by their alien spoilers beggar 
language to describe. Yet for 
nine long years they have been 
enacted with comparative impunity, 
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and it must have been the appre- 
hension of no common danger, or 
the exhaustion of that patience, 
which prompted this last resort. It 
is creditable to Southern manhood 
that the white instigator (though 
backed by all the power of the 
Government) should have been 
brought to condign punishment, and 
not the poor ignorant negro, his 
dupe and tool. 

The reign of law in any com- 
munity is a blessed thing, but where 
the forms of law and government 
are made only the instruments of 
wrong and oppression, the higher 
law of self-preservation will erect 
its own tribunals and execute its 
own sentences. That this unhappy 
state of things exists in some of the 
Southern States still is at once the 
explanation of and apology for 
lawless acts and ‘ wild justice’ exe- 
cuted on alien wrongdoers shelter- 
ing themselves behind Federal 
bayonets and the forms of law; all 
such have ceased in the States 
again subjected to native white con- 
trol. So much for the present state 
of things. Now, as to the proba- 
bilities of its change or improve- 
ment? To form any judgment on 
these points, a brief survey of the 
actual situation is indispensable. 
What is the status of the emanci- 
pated slave in the Southern States 
generally nine years after he has 
been made a voter and a citizen, 
with full political privileges, and 
what is his actual attitude in the 
few places where he has assumed 
the conduct of public affairs ? 

As to his general status, that 
point has already been touched 
upon in previous papers in so far as 
his old functions of agricultural 
labour are concerned. The negro 
as proprietor, or even as temporary 
master of the soil he tills, either by 
lease or ‘planting on shares,’ is 
becoming more rare each successive 
season, and relapsing into his ante 
bellum position of labourer merely. 

An Alabama journal (the Monroe 
Advertiser) humorously, yet truth- 
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fully, sketches the freedman as 
proprietor pro tem. of a farm of 
which he has secured the exclusive 
control, through lease or the share 
system, from its white proprictor, 
to whom it almost invariably re- 
verts after a very short lapse of 
time. This may be considered a cari- 
cature, but it is not. 


The model negro farmer buys an old 
mule or blind horse on a credit, rents land 
either for a part of the crop or so many 
bales of cotton, procures tools as best he 
can, buys corn, bacon, ete., for which he 
gives.a lien on his crop. And then, about 
April, he commences to prepare for plant- 
ing corn, either breaking or laying off in 
rows, to break out the middles after the 
corn is up. Corn-planting over, he pro- 
ceeds, some time in May, to prepare for 
cotton. ‘ Cuffee, gwine to use any juanner ? 
‘No, bless your life, I’se not gwine to buy 
juanner to put on other folks’s lan’.’ Well, 
after dinner, some sultry evening, he 
saunters from his hut, and, after surveying 
his prospects, he says: ‘ Whew! sun gitten 
hot; time I’se plantin’ my cotton.’ Hitches 
up his mule to his one-horse cart, and off 
he goes to hunt cotton-seed. Well, after 
cotton-planting, then for a fish and hunt. 
Some June Monday morning he wakes up 
about one or two hours by the sun, and, 
after breakfast, he hitches up his mule to 
run round his corn; after treating his 
cotton in somewhat the same way, he pro- 
ceeds to chopping. Then for another big 
frolic, to say nothing about going to his 
meetings and to town every Saturday. 
After this fashion he gets through the year. 
He then takes what little cotton to market 
he makes and sells it for provision bills, 
returns his mule to its former owner, and 
goes home broke, consoling himself by say- 
ing, ‘If I didn’t get any money, I’se had a 
heap of freedom.’ He takes down his plank 
and fire coal, and figures thus : 

‘0 is naught, 65 is a figger, 
All for de account, and none for de 
nigger.’ 

He lays his plank back up in the crack, 
and while reaching out for the poker to pull 
out his potatoes from the fire, he breaks 
out whistling his favorite song— 

‘ Nigger work hard all de year, 
White man tote de money.’ 


Wearied of these fruitless ex- 
periments, and learning wisdom 
from experience, the emancipated 
slave has returned to working for 
wages; exacting as much and 
doing as little as he conveniently 
can or is permitted; and his labour 
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is much more unreliable and remit- 
tent than it was wont to be under 
the old system. The fond hope of 
the friends of the freedman, that 
he would accumulate property and 
absorb much of the real estate of 
the Southern States, has been 
wofully disappointed ; for outside of 
the small circle of colored politicians 
in the capitals, who make their new 
trade a paying one, the emancipated 
negro is far worse off, as far as 
comfort and cash are concerned, than 
ever before. Insisting on cash pay- 
ment for his labour weekly, and re- 
ceiving his wages punctually when 
he does work, the plantation hand 
now spends what he makes weekly 
with equal punctuality; whisky, 
tobacco, and canned fruits being 
his special ‘ vanities,’ and the dress 
of the women consuming his small 
surplus. The negroes now are 
worse clad and fed than ever before, 
and their gaiety of spirit has de- 
generated into gloom. 

The ‘squatters,’ as those are 
termed who encamp themselves on 
waste lands, lead a life more squalid 
and wretched still; raising a scanty 
patch of corn around the hut, and 
eking out a wretched existence by 
hunting fishing and __ stealing. 
Small settlements of these poor 
creatures may be found around the 
cities of New Orleans Mobile 
Savannah and others, numbering 
thousands, and these constitute the 
plague and terror of the adjoining 
communities, respectable white and 
black men regarding them as a 
nuisance. 

On the Ogeechee and Savannah 
rivers, and the sea islands of South 
Carolina, this saddest result of 
emancipation is in rank fruition. 
These are the sorest plague-spots of 
the South. Happily they do not 
and cannot spread, but are confined 
to particular localities, and will 
slough themselves away in course 
of time. These people however 
constitute convenient tools for the 
political agitators, and are ready 
for such acts of violence as those 
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recently recorded. The industrious 
portion of the coloured race have 
frequently to suffer in reputation 
for tke sins of these ‘ black sheep,’ 
and sometimes are seduced by 
their evil example and the heat 
of political excitement into viola- 
tions of law and order and abuses 
of the ballot box. Yet, as before 
remarked, the negro must have 
worked, and worked well within 
the last three years, to have pro- 
duced, chiefly by his labour, the 
immense cotton crops which have 
astonished the world; for on his 
strong arms still is the chief reliance 
of the Southern cotton planter for 
the production of the great staple. 

The negro as politician, whether 
regarded as voter or legislator, does 
not show so good a record. Asa 
voter he is the tool of the white and 
black rogues who drill and march 
him about at their pleasure, and he 
‘votes early and votes often’ at 
every election, without the slightest 
scruple of conscience, making the 
ballot box a mere mockery under 
his manipulation. As a legislator 
or office-holder he is still more 
discreditable. Lest my own judg- 
ment may be deemed unreliable 
on this score, let us put on the 
witness-stand one whose life-long 
prejudices have been in the opposite 
direction to my own. 

Mr. Pike, to whom allusion has 
already been made, in the record of 
his visit to South Carolina, one 
year ago, entitled The Prostrate State, 
gives this portrait of the negro as 
legislator : 


Yesterday the assembled wisdom of the 
State issued forth from the State House 
about 4 p.m. About three-quarters of the 
crowd belonged to the African race. They 
were of every hue, from the light Octoroon 
to the deep black. Every negro type and 
physiognomy was here to be seen, from the 
genteel serving-man to the rough-hewn rice 
or cotton ‘hand’; and their dress was as 
varied as their countenances, exhibiting a 
total disregard of the proprieties of costume. 
In some instances rough woollen comforters 
around the neck hid the absence of linen. 
Heavy brogans and short torn trousers it 
was impossible to hide. 
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These were the Legislators of South 
Carolina ! 

Here then is the outcome of the ripe 
perfected fruit of the boasted civilisation 
of the South, after two hundred years’ ex- 
perience. The white community is reduced 
to this. It lies prostrate in the dust, ruled 
over by this strange conglomerate gathered 
from the ranks of its own servile popula- 
tion. 

It is the spectacle of a society suddenly 
turned bottom side up. In the place of 
the old aristocracy society stands the nude 
form of the most ignorant democracy that 
mankind ever saw invested with the func- 
tions of government—the dregs of the popu- 
lation in the robes of their intelligent 
predecessors, and asserting over them the 
rule of ignorance and corruption through 
the inexorable machinery of a majority of 
numbers. Jt is barbarism overwhelming 
civilisation by physical force. We will enter 
the Hall of Representatives. Here sit 
124 members. Of these but 23 are white 
men, representing the remains of the old 
civilisation. They are men of weight and 
standing, and all from the hill country. 
The frosts of sixty and seventy winters 
whiten the heads of some among them. 
There they sit, grim and silent. They 
simply watch the rising tide, and mark 
the progressive steps of the inundation, 
feeling themselves, in some sort, martyrs 
bound stoically to suffer on behalf of that 
still great element in the State, whose 
prostrate fortunes are the sport of an un- 
pitying fate. In this crucial trial of his 
pride, his prejudices, his manhood, his 
spirit, !t must be said of the Southern 
Bourbon of the legislature that he com- 
ports himself with a dignity, a reserve, a 
decorum that command admiration... . 
They accept their position with a stoicism 
that promises no reward here or hereafter. 
Their struggle now is against a complete 
confiscation. They endure, and wait for 
the night. This dense negro crowd they 
confront; do the debating, the squabbling, 
the law-making ; and create all the clamour 
and disorder of the body. These twenty- 
three white menare but the enforced auditors 
of the dull and clumsy imitation of a de- 
liberative body, whose appearance in their 
present capacity is at once a wonder and a 
shame to modern civilisation. One hundred 
and ninety-four are coloured, with seven 
white allies. Thus the blacks outnumber the 
whites in the House more than three to one! 
while the black population of the State is 
relatively but four to three of the whites, 
showing the injustice of the disproportion. 
As things stand it is almost literally a 
black parliament, and the only one on the 
face of the earth which is the representative 
of a white constituency. The speaker is 
black, the clerk is black, the doorkeepers 
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black, the pages black, the chairman of 
committees black, and the chaplain coal 
black. At some of the desks sit coloured 
men whose types it would be hard to find 
outside of Congo; whose costume, visages, 
attitudes, and expression only befit the 
forecastle of a buccaneer. 

Suchis a photograph of the Negro 
Legislature par excellence produced 
by a friend to the African race, and 
one of the oldest opponents of the 
South and the slave power while 
both were predominant in the United 
States. He goes on graphically to 
describe the mockery of legislative 
proceedings, the brutalities and 


bestialities which characterise them. 

Bad as the manners of this body 
are, their morals are still worse. 
Never before has mankind been so 
scandalised by unblushing robberies 
and villanies perpetrated under the 
Mr. Pike says : 


forms of law. 


While we concede the existence of much 
that is good, and even intelligent, in the 
dense masses of the black population of 
South Carolina, and sympathise in its re- 
joicings over deliverance from bondage, it 
is impossible not to recognise the immense 
proportion of ignorance and vice that per- 
meates the mass. It is fearful to con- 
template the thick-coming issues that result 
from emancipation and enfranchisement, 
now barely in bud and blossom. It is not 
too much to say that, as the negro in slavery 
had absolutely no morale, he comes out of 
it entirely without morale. With a con- 
stituency thus degraded, what are we to 
expect of its representatives? The black 
constituency of Charleston itself is repre- 
sented by men who belong to the peni- 
tentiary. . . . Some of the lower counties 
have legislative specimens of black rascality 
hard to meet in any white assembly. . . . 
The rule of South Carolina should not be 
dignified with the name of government. 
It is the wstallation of a huge system of 
brigandage. The men who have had, and 
still have, it in control are the picked 
villains of the community. They are pro- 
fessional legislative robbers, and they do 
all to enrich themselves personally. Hav- 
ing done it, they turn around, and buy 
immunity for their acts by sharing their 
gains with the ignorant, pauperised, be- 
sotted crowd who have chosen them to the 
stations they fill, and enable them thus to 
rob and plunder. The present government 
of South Carolina is not only corrupt, it is 
insulting. It denies the exercise of the 
rights of white communities, because they 
are white. Again, there is no parallel to be 
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drawn between the exceptional venality of 
Northern legislatures and the corruptions 
of South Carolina government. 

The former can be promptly remedied by 
exposure and an appeal to the intelligence 
and virtue of the constituency ; in the other 
case there is no such tribunal to appeal to, 
It is a moral morass, in which there is 
neither holding nor standing ground. 
Fancy the moral condition of a State in 
which a large majority of all its voting 
citizens are habitually guilty of thieving 
and concubinage, Yet such is the con- 
dition of South Carolina. As it is morally, 
so is it intellectually, These same rulers 
of a great State, speaking of them as a 
whole, neither read nor write. Tell us 
what Government of any civilised State of 
the Old World, if imported into South 
Carolina, would be as oppressive upon, and 
as unfitted for, 300,000 white people of that 
State as that which now curses it under 
the name of Republican. 


One fact cited by this disgusted 
Republican and Abolitionist gives 
an idea of the spoliation of this 
unhappy community, and saves de- 
tails. The State tax, which, prior 
to the war, was levied on taxable 
property valued at 480,000,000 dol- 
lars, and then amounted to 400,000 


dollars per annum, under negro rule 
has been raised to over 4,000,000 
dollars, just ten times as much, and 
has been levied on property valued 
now at 180,000,000 dollars, but a 
little more than one-third of the 


former valuation. And no public 
improvements have been made and 
no debts paid out of this huge 
sum, coming from the impoverished 
white population, the sole property 
holders. 

This citation of the testimony of 
an unprejudiced witness has been 
given to show the actual status of 
the negro as legislator ; and such 
as he is in South Carolina he is in 
Mississippi, and everywhere that 
responsibilities and duties are de- 
volved upon him for which he is 
morally and mentally disqualified. 
As to his: being educated up to the 
point, Mr. Pike thus pithily answers 
that suggestion : 

The education they require is the formation 
of a race the opposite of the existing race. 


To educate them properly is to revolutionize 
their whole moral nature. The groundwork 
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of that education which will make them fit 
rulers of a Republic will not even have 
been laid when they shall have been 
taught reading and writing. Jt is the read- 
ing and writing negroes of the South 
Carolina Legislature who lead in its most in- 
Jamous rascalities and corruptions. Educa- 
tion, to be what it ought to be with the 
existing race of negroes in the South, means 
to educate them out of themselves; means 
to undo the habits, practices, and modes of 
thought and want of thought engendered 
by centuries of slavery. We do not mean 
to say that all this is necessary to entitle 
the coloured man to the privileges of 
citizenship, but. only as a reply to the glib 
suggestion of compulsory education as a 
ready remedy for the disorders and crimes 
that disgrace Republican government and 
menace its future. We are not talking 
about denying rights of citizenship. We 
are denouncing governments of ignorance 
and vice, and demanding a remedy. 


There are some farces sadder 
even than tragedies to the unhappy 
people at whose expense they are 
enacted, and the malice of Fortune 
could scarcely be carried further 
than in this transformation in South 
Carolina. The Mississippi Legis- 
lature is unfortunately composed 
of somewhat similar material, 
though not so utterly vile and vaga- 
bond. It recently selected a negro 
steamboat porter to fill the seat in 
the United States Senate of Jeffer- 
son Davis. That this Legislature 
does not steal as much as its neigh- 
bour is probably more its misfor- 
tune than its fault, there being 
nothing left to steal in a public way 
in Mississippi, whose cash and credit 
have long been below par—and will 
so remain, until the reign of intel- 
ligence and integrity can be re- 
stored, and that of ignorance and 
incapacity be removed. 

But it would weary the reader to 
dwell on so painful and revolting a 
theme. Suffice it to say that out- 
side of Hayti or Pandemonium such 
governments never existed before ; 
ard if the negro has been emanci- 
pated, the white man has been en- 
slaved. Happily this reign of 
misrule is limited to the area already 
indicated, and even within those 
unfortunate precincts evidences of 
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restoration, and of the overthrow of 
these hybrid governments, are be- 
coming manifest. It is a law of 
nature that corruption engenders 
death: and nothing so rotten as 
these miscalled governments can 
long live. In the agitation which 
now pervades the South, and which 
crops out in the collisions and an- 
tagonisms so greatly magnified and 
misinterpreted abroad, the calm ob- 
server may discover merely the 
transition stage to a healthier and 
sounder condition. 

It has been shown that there are 
but three classes of men in the 
South who really desire to per- 
petuate the present state of things, 
and create strife and discord be- 
tween the two races in joint occu- 
pancy of Southern soil, the white 
population more than doubling the 
black numerically, and able to cope 
with them as one to ten, through 
superior intelligence energy and 
courage. To invite a conflict, as 
the negro knows, would be to invite 


not only subjugation, but banish- 


ment or extermination. This has 
been well expressed by one of their 
number in a published letter ad- 
dressed to a coloured Judge in 
South Carolina, in which the writer 
warns his brethren to beware of 
listening to the suggestions of their 
false friends, white and black, who 
counsel the formation of a black 
league for the oppression of their 
white neighbours. 

In this remarkable letter, the 
writer, an influential man among 
his people, boldly takes the ground 
that they are provoking a collision 
which must end in their discomfiture 
and ruin: and that the instinct of 
self-preservation should prompt 
them to retrace their steps, and not 
risk the loss of the benefits they 
had already had reason to be thank- 
ful for. 

When the more intelligent among 
the black race think and speak thus, 
there can be but little fear of any seri- 
ous collision, or of the adoption of 
a policy more fatal to themselves 
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than to the rival race ; for what this 
man says is true: ‘blood is thicker 
than water,’ and the white men of 
the North would side with their 
own race, should that line ever be 
drawn so as to compel a choice in 
the stern arbitrament of the sword. 
Writing to Judge Wright, of South 
Carolina (coloured), M. R. Delany 
(coloured) uses this language : 


What I desire now to say is, that it is 
the duty of every intelligent man among us 
that aspires to leadership, and loves his 
race, to warn his people of a great approach- 
ing reality. That having prospectively 
lost the popular preponderance and con- 
sequent certainty of representation in all 
the Departments of Government through 
coming white emigration into the State, 
our only hope will be in minority repre- 
sentation. The white race is true to itself. 
Rest assured that there are no white people, 
North or South, who will submit to see the 
blacks rule over the whites in America. 
Radicalism, as taught by political leaders 
for selfish motives and personal gain, has 
led the masses of our untutored race to 
believe otherwise, and act accordingly. 
But it is a dreadful, terrible political 
heresy, which should receive the stamp of 
condemnation by every true friend of man- 
kind and a just government, black and 
white. They are, as they should be, will- 
ing to have us participate; to concede us 
our legitimate and reasonable share as 
citizens, but not an absolute and supreme 
control in political affairs. I have the 
honor to be, sir, your friend and fellow- 
citizen, 

M. R. Deany. 

Nor does he stand.alone in making 
these appeals to the good sense of 
his own people, for many of their 
guiding spirits have taken the same 
attitude in private and in public, 
and, like the negroes who marched 
with the whites against the drun- 
ken rioters in Mississippi, the other 
day, insist on ‘putting a stop to 
this foolishness.’ The stern and 
salutary lessons given to the rioters 
everywhere cannot fail in having 
full effect on a race naturally timid, 
and with a full sense of their infe- 
feriority to the white race—a con- 
viction which their liberation has 
not sufficed to eradicate from their 
minds. 

There is some ground for the 
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apprehension expressed by this 
coloured patriot, whose foresight is 
so much greater than that accorded 
to the generality of his race. 
Delany is a native Southerner, and 
feels a real interest in his people, 
which the alien negroes and self- 
seeking political leaders, like Nash 
and Pinchback, do not. The balance 
of power will be restored, and the 
race problem as well as the armed 
conflict avoided, by the reversal 
of the present conditions in the 
State where the negro now rules 
through numerical superiority. 
There are several causes at work to 
effect this beyond those stated by 
Delany. Immigration, which has 
been invited, cannot fail finally to 
come to regions so rich and fruitful, 
where land under cultivation, or 
ready for it, can be bought for a 
song, or even given away—just so 
soon as the bugbear of ‘the war of 
races’ and the equally absurd idea 
as to unhealthiness are removed. 
Intelligent efforts to accomplish 
both are now in contemplation, and 
will shortly be put in execution. 
What has been effected in Southern 
Virginia in the last five years, in 
establishing English and Dutch 
colonies (in which work General 
Imboden and the present writer 
were pioneers and active agents), 
will also be done in the States lying 
further South, where the lands are 
both better and cheaper, and the 
salubrity, outside of certain swampy 
regions, fully equal. For there are 
no healthier regions in the world 
than the Southern highlands, or the 
mountainous regions in the Northern 
parts of these States. where there 
are scarcely any negroes, even in 
South Carolina, the supposed home 
of fevers and musquitoes. 

When immigration doescommence, 
and the current turns in this direc- 
tion from the wilds of the Far 
West, which hitherto have absorbed 
its fertilising stream, it will come 
in flood tides; and that immigra- 
tion will surely be White — the 
threatened Chinese exodus having 
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ceased, which was at one time both 
a hope and a fear to reflecting men 
in California and the South. The 
‘Heathen Chinee’ has been tried 
and found wanting. He does not 
suit us, nor we him, and the negro 
dislikes him even more than does 
the white man, and never does or 
can coalesce with him, even when 
he comes; for he comes as a rival, 
not as anally. But apart from any 
foreign reinforcement, the experi- 
ence of the last eight years has 
proved that, while the white popu- 
lation of the Southern States has 
had a steady natural increase, the 
negro population has had as per- 
ceptible a decrease in the extreme 
Southern as well as in the Border 
States. A few figures taken from 
the United States census of 1870 
and other authentic sources esta- 
blish this fact beyond controversy. 
Space will permit us to give but a 
few of these, and yet enough to 
prove the proposition. Very many 
causes have conspired to produce 
this result, into which it is not 
necessary here toenter. The figures 
of the United States census show 
the falling off of the race in the de- 
cade ending in 1870, as contrasted 
with their rate of increase in the 
preceding decennial statements, 
and the causes, which have since 
been in full force to blight the 
coming race, had only commenced to 
blossom when that census was taken. 
The next will show a still sadder 
story, or the signs deceive those 
who have most earnestly watched 
them with anxiety and pity. The 
natural increase of the white popu- 
lation of the United States from 
census to census has been 13°8 per 
cent., including immigration, of 
course. In foreign States the in- 
crease is estimated at: five per cent., 
which, therefore, may be assumed 
as the average national increase of 
the white race everywhere. 

But the increase of the slaves be- 
fore the war averaged twenty-three 
per cent. from births alone during 
the decade; while the free negro in- 
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crease in the Northern States was 
but four per cent. The pretext set 
up by cavillers that their roving 
and restless habits account for their 
diminished muster-rolls in the seve- 
ral States is fallacious ; for, though 
as restless as the Reuben of Scrip- 
ture, whose curse it was ‘to be 
made like unto a wheel,’ and ‘be 
as unstable as water,’ if they mi- 
grate from one cotton State they 
move into another, and are counted 
in the census still. The freedman 
drifts perpetually from South to 
Southwest, but he drifts as aim- 
lessly back again, in many instances 
to the point of his departure. 
Neither a fixed purpose nor Provi- 
dence seems to preside over his 
erratic steps, though Texas and 
Arkansas absorb and keep large 
bodies of these African nomads, in 
the former of which they thrive, 
promising to make that young State, 
which is larger than France, the 
great cotton-producing region of the 
South. But there he remains the 
servant, not the master. 

Taking an individual State as a 
specimen, let us see how he thrives 
in the great Southern State Ken- 
tucky. It appears, from a recent 
Report of the State Auditor, that 
the blacks, who numbered 236,000 
in that State in 1860, are now re- 
duced to 144,450, a loss of two- 
fifths in nine years. Of these it is 
estimated that about 75,000 may 
have migrated further South—cer- 
tainly not more—which leaves an 
appalling discrepancy still between 
their past and present rate of in- 
crease. 

The ninth United States census 
shows that, notwithstanding the 
influx of Western negroes into 
Louisiana from Kentucky and else- 
where, the coloured population of 
that State declined from 370,000 in 
1860 to 364,000 in 1870; whereas, 
during the previous decade, there 
had been an increase (under slavery ) 
of 90,000. Mississippi, where the 
blacks outnumber the whites, and 
where they had control, inviting 
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black immigration, shows an in- 
crease of but 6,000 in its coloured 
population, against an increase of 
127,000 in the previous decade. 
Even in South Carolina, the new 
Hayti, which is now the Eldorado 
or the Mecca of the coloured race, 
holding out by far the most inviting 
prospect to them in every way, and 
attracting thousands of the ambi- 
tious the profligate the corrupt 
and the needy, fell off 6,000 during 
the decade above named, to the 
astonishment of everyone. Per 
contra, while the coloured popula- 
tion of the South is thus rapidly 
decreasing, lessening annually the 
disparity of numbers, even in those 
States where they outnumbered the 
whites, and restoring the equili- 
brium at the ballot-box, the white 
population is steadily rapidly in- 
creasing, immigration included, at 
a rate equal to twenty-five per cent. 
during the past decade. Should 
this state of things continue, as it 
is most likely to do under the cir- 
cumstances, the ‘ Conflict of Races’ 
will cease to disturb the imagina- 
tion of either home or foreign specu- 
lators, and settle itself in a manner 
equally peaceable and profitable to 
all concerned. 

The gravitation of the negroes 
also to the cities, where the more 
ignorant and shiftless of them (the 
great majority) live in hovels in 
want and misery, and die like 
rotten sheep--from 40 to 80 per 
cent. faster than the whites by the re- 
turns—is another cause of decrease. 
Taking the cities of Columbia and 
Charleston, South Carolina, and 
Nashville and Memphis (Tenn.) as 
illustrations of what is going on 
in the border and the cotton States, 
here are the figures : 


In 1860 the white population of Co- 
lumbia was 4,395, and black 3,657. In 
1870 the black had risen to 5,295 and the 
white fallen to 4,002. In Charleston, in 
1860, the white population was 23,321, 
and the black 17,146. In 1870 the white 
was 22,749, and the black 26,173. 

In Nashville, in 1860, the white popu- 
lation was 13,043 and the black 3,945. 
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In 1870 it stood 16,149 white and 9,709 
black. In Memphis, in 1860, it was 18,739 
white and 3,882 black. In 1870 it was 
24,755 white and 15,471 black. 


This does not represent natural 
increase—but artificial, It shows 
the drain on the agricultural dis- 
tricts to supply the cities with a 
population that fills their jails and 
penitentiaries, and swells the tables 
of mortality, in the proportion al- 
ready indicated. 

The negro population of the coun- 
try, slave and free, increased from 
1850 to 1860 (according to figures 
of United States census) by the 
number of 803,022 persons, which 
was in excess of twenty-two per cent. 
for that decade, or almost two per 
cent, per annum for the slave por- 
tion thereof. Had this rate of 
natural increase continued, at the 
opening of 1880 there would have 
been a negro population of 5,856,000, 
the ninth census giving 4,880,009 
freedmen in the country in 1870, 
probably an exaggerated estimate. 
But the ratio of free negro increase 
never equalled that of the slave by 
sixty per cent. or more, having 
been reckoned as low as a ratio of 
four per cent. increase only from 
1850 to 1860. By the ninth census 
the proportion of coloured to white 
population in the whole United 
States was about as one to seven, 
and the rate of last decrease will 
have reduced it in the year 1900 
to one to twelve. 

Another cause of the striking 
diminution of the negro race com- 
paratively, for the last decade, has 
been the prevalency of the fearful 
sin of infanticide. For the first 
time burdened with the respon- 
sibility and care of their own pro- 
geny, these poor ignorant women, 
in many instances thrown by the 
men on their own means of support, 
and wanting in those high principles 
of duty which education and re- 
ligion alone inspire in the human 
breast outside of a mere animal 
affection, have shrunk from the 
burden of a family. The sin against 
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maternity, denounced as the fungus 
of the highest artificial civilisation, 
has been reproduced at the oppo- 
site extreme by the semi-barbarous 
African plantation slave. Les ex- 
tremes se touchent, here as elsewhere. 
It is more extensively practised 
in the extreme Southern or Gulf 
States, yet prevails extensively 
since the war even in the Border 
States, where the average condi- 
tion of the negro is better and in- 
telligence greater. It has been 
formally and authoritatively stated, 
as the result of the investiga- 
tions of medical men in Eastern 
Virginia (the former slave-holding 
part of that State), that nearly or 
quite 60 per cent. of mortality 
among the negroes since the war 
indicates scrofulous diathesis, the 
result of want of proper food 
clothing and lodgment; and that 
in Georgia and elsewhere fosticide 
has been committed to a most fear- 
ful extent by the use of a tea made 
from the root of the cotton plant 
by the negro women. 

What the emancipated slave ever 
has done and ever will do when 
left to his own devices, after having 
been suddenly freed and made pro- 
prietor of the soil on which he had 
successfully laboured as a slave, the 
experience of Jamaica will show iu 
its most favourable, as that of 
Hayti and the French West Indies 
does in its most unfavourableaspect. 
Let us take the best, and cite the 
testimony of a witness well and 
favourably known in England. 
Here is the evidence of the latest 
visitor to Jamaica, Signor Antonio 
Gallenga, who published only last 
year a record of his experiences 
made on the spot, as Commissioner 
of a leading London journal. The 
relative proportion of white and 
black in Jamaica is as 13,000 to 
493,000, and there the United 
States Civil Rights Bill was prac- 
tically enforced, and the experiment 
of negro equality tried under ex- 
ceptionally favourable conditions 
for the black man, in a climate and 
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soil congenial to him. Emancipa- 
tion there took place in 1834, and 
we have therefore the experience of 
more than forty years to guide us. 
What the result has been Mr. Gal- 
lenga frankly tells us. Here is the 
summary : 


Her planters have been ruined, her 
estates have been abandoned, and there 
has been a terrible falling-off in her 
revenues as in her white population, re- 
cruited as the latter has been by French 
creole emigrants from Cuba. Land which 
might well answer the description of an 
earthly paradise is to be had for the ask- 
ing; estates formerly worth 60,000/. may 
now be had for 5,000/.; while the cost of 
living for a family does not exceed 500/. 
per annum. 

The Jamaica planters did not know what 
to do with the freed blacks. A free negro 
began to consider himself as good as a 
white man—nay, for agricultural purposes 
in this climate, better. He settled or squatted 
on the land, and by dint of mere numbers, 
either by voting or by sheer force, attempted 
to establish his supremacy. Extermination 
of the whites and a new Haytian Jamaica 
would have been the result had not Great 
Britain interposed, deprived the blacks of 
the dangerous privilege of self-government, 
and laid the island under a paternal rule, 
i.e. constituted it a subject colony governed 
by the mother state, with the aid of a 
standing military force. 


This was in 1865, thirty years 
after the initiation of the experi- 
ment, giving time for a new genera- 
tion to have grown up, born free. 


The whites cannot do the work of the 
country even now, and they cannot per- 
suade the negroes to do it for them. The 
emancipated negro either will not work at 
all or only to the extent that pleases him- 
self, having been taught by his ranting 
minister that labour is degradation. Either 
as free settlers, or ‘ squatters,’ or as farmers 
paying rent, they cultivate their own ‘pro- 
vision-grounds’—small plots on the out- 
skirts of what were once thriving estates— 
producing barely enough to support life 
and buy afew cheap luxuries. Addicted to 
petty rural larceny, troublesome to them- 
selves as well as to their white neighbours, 
they will only work for themselves, or, if 
they hire themselves to the whites, dis- 
regard both the terms of the contract and 
convenience of the employers, so as to drive 
them to despair. 


Nomine mutato, this is the de- 
scription of the freedmen in South 
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Carolina and Mississippi to-day. 
Mr. Gallenga clinches his statement 
with this assertion : ‘ Were Jamaica 
to remain in the end a@ mere negro 
colony under English rule, it might 
assume the aspect of an orderly and 
happy community, contrasting with 
the barbarism of the Haytian Re- 
public.’ 

Now, as to the supposed univer- 
sal panacea of education as a correc- 
tive of negro character and short- 
comings under the changed situation 
of the race, and the new duties a 
freedman’s position imposes. Edu- 
cation is a great and a good thing ; 
but the term i is wider far, and com- 
prehends more, than common 
schools can teach. Reading writing 
and ciphering do not constitute 
education, and even these some- 
times, when imperfectly acquired, 
only render more crass the igno- 
rance they are supposed to re- 
move. The ‘little learning’ con- 
temned by Pope has truly proved 
itself ‘a dangerous thing’ in the 
hands of the purblind leaders of the 
blind in the Southern States. It 
were useless, in this connection, to 
discuss the capability of the negro 
race (with individual exceptions, 
nigro simillima cygno) for high 
educational culture, since that is 
outside of the question now pressing 
for a solution, and unable to await 
that slow process, even were it 
feasible. Yet those who have known 
the race longest and best, and have 
made experiments upon the negro’s 
capacity for culture for successive 
generations, doubt and deny the 
possibility of raising him to the 
standard of other races, all of which, 
unlike his, in the long lapse of ages 
have had a history and a civilisation 
of their own. Furthermore, nature 
is often stronger than education, 
even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and hereditary trans- 
mission of traits cannot be doubted 
by any student of history or of 
human nature. 

The American Indian has for 
centuries resisted and _ repelled 
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education and civilisation, and re- 
fusing even to act in the subordinate 
sphere of labourer, for which nature 
never framed him, is rapidly dwind- 
ling away. From such a fate the 
negro is saved, from the very fact 
of his being so admirably fitted for 
the subordinate position in which 
alone, during his whole history, he 
has ever proved useful to himself 
or others; and his danger to-day 
results from his having been so 
prematurely thrust forward into a 
false position, and into an antagon- 
ism as useless as it is unnatural. I 
repeat that, potential as education 
and training undoubtedly are in 
forming and improving character 
and mental capacity, yet natural 
characteristics environment and 
hereditary transmission are stronger 
still : and the seed that will fructify 
in the one soil will not generate in 
the other. 

But the effect of the recon- 
struction of some of the Southern 
States, may be best judged by a 
short comparative statement. 

Let us take two late official 
reports—the last messages of the 
Governors of two Southern States 
divided only by a river, and exactly 
similar in climate soil and character 
of population—Georgia and South 
Carolina. The figures will speak 
for themselves. Georgia, who has 
been fortunate enough to resume 
the control of her own affairs, and has 
been ‘free’ fromcarpet-bag andnegro 
rule for the last five or six years, 
thus contrasts with South Carolina, 
which is more truly a ‘Slave State’ 
to-day than ever before in her pre- 
vious history : 


: Georgia. _&. Carolina, 
Legislative expenses $100,000 $291,339 
Printing 20,000 450,000! 
State tax 44 mills 12 mills 
Georgia, with taxable property 


alued at §350,000,000, spends 
but $222,856, including $826,460 
devoted to payment of her public 
debt and interest. Africanised 
South Carolina, with taxable pro- 
perty not equal to more than one- 
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third of Georgia’s, is taxed by law 
to the amount of $4,000,000, no 
public debt or interest being paid, 
and the State credit utterly ruined. 
The bonds of the State of Georgia 
are about 90; those of South 
Carolina unsaleable. It is a common 
reproach addressed to the Southern 
whites that they do not and will 
not educate their poor, whether 
white or black. What are the 
facts? Georgia appropriates annu- 
ally a quarter of a million of dollars 
to her free schools(black and white), 
and pays the money. The balance 
is raised by local taxation readily, 
three-fourths more, and fairly dis- 
tributed between the white and 
coloured schools, which are kept 
separate. The State University 
costs the State but $8,000 per year, 
the balance being made up from 
tuition fees, &c. The South Carolina 
University (negro) is now the poor 
shadow of the institution it once was; 
its magnificent library and educa- 
tional appliances lie unused since 
negro students were forced upon 
it, and its professors resigned in de- 
spair. It has now no students save 
a few coloured men. The Agricul- 
tural Land Scrip given by the 
United States Government has been 
stolen by the Legislators or Go- 
vernor, and $50,000 are demanded 
for its support per annum from the 
bankrupt State Government. 

To point still further the force of 
this comparison, it should be borne 
in mind that the population of 
Georgia is 1,184,000, that of South 
Carolina (with all the influx of 
negro immigration into this new 
Hayti) but 705,000 ! 

Comment on such a contrast is 
superfluous. So terrible is the tax- 
ation on the white proprietors in 
the latter State, that the Comptrol- 
ler-General’s report shows an annual 
‘ forfeiture’ (or confiscation) to the 
State! of 270,000 acres of land for 
default of payment of taxes. The 
taxes have been increased yearly, 
until in many cases they consume 
more than half the income of the 
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property taxed. But I shall cite 
coloured testimony to prove the 
willingness, nay, the anxiety, of 
the whites for the education of the 
coloured race. From a very full 
response to queries made by the 
writer to Schoolmaster Ketchum, of 
Columbus (Georgia), head teacher 
in the coloured school, himself of 
that race, I select the following 
answers. His school is in the very 
heart of the old slave-holding cotton- 
prowing region : 


As to the present relations existing be- 
tween former masters and slaves, I find 
that, individually, there is a most com- 
mendable degree of sincere friendship for 
and confidence on the part of the coloured 
man toward his former master, and more 
real sympathy on the part of the former 
owners toward the coloured man than our 
race can find in any other part of the Union. 
The friction at present excited between the 
two races here arises from political agi- 
tation and public demonstrations made by 
white demagogues here and ambitious 
coloured men at the North. We suffer 
from no more ostracism here than at the 
North and West. Not so much; for no 
trades-unions here have ever shut out from 
occupation the hundreds of black mechanics 
who have almost a monopoly of many 
profitable trades. Bricklayers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, &c., black and white, compete 
on equal terms here. 


Again he says : 


I have never found any opposition on the 
part of the whites to the education of the 
coloured children ; but, on the contrary, 
have received the greatest encouragement 
from former owners to educate the former 
slaves. They contribute liberally for the 
purpose. The state and municipal appro- 
priations are also liberal. The same state 
and municipal education fund, with the 
Peabody aid and individual subscriptions, 
is applied to white and coloured schools, 
which are separate. The coloured people 
do not desire mixed schools. The coloured 
schools are conducted on the same system 
as the white; but in a separate building 
and with coloured teachers, who are paid 
salaries, These schools are free to coloured 
children from six to twenty. Not one- 
tenth part of the coloured voters in Georgia 
or Alabama can read or write—a very 
liberal allowance [not one in one hundred 
would be nearer the mark]. The number 
of coloured voters in Georgia is 107,962; 
in Alabama, 97,823. 


This, be it remembered, is in 
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Georgia, where the white rule is 
absolute, and no compulsion can or 
has been exercised to produce this 
state of things. Throughout the 
other Southern States the same 
anxiety to educate the coloured race, 
as far as they are susceptible of it, 
in the towns and villages, has been 
manifested, because it is believed 
they will be more amenable to law 
order and common sense when thus 
educated; their ignorance render- 
ing them the readier tools of the 
common enemy of both native races 
of the South. For the great body 
of the African plantation hands, as 
with the great mass of operatives 
all over the world, whether in 
England or on the Continent—the 
toiling millions who win but the 
day’s bread by the day’s wage, 
whether in field or mine—any such 
extended effort is impracticable, and 
must be, even though the most 
ignorant negro vote weigh against 
the most intelligent. Until we arrive 
at Eutopia it seems as though, the 
world over, such disparities must 
exist in the human lot: and our 
modern civilization, instead of 
cutting the knot of that great 
problem, seems to be tightening it, 
the rich growing richer the poor 
poorer, while the march of education 
and equality by no means keeps 
pace with that of capital and social 
rank. This is a problem which 
puzzles Europe as much as it does 
America : and no CEdipus has arisen 
to read as yet the Sphinx’s riddle, 
whose penalty is suffering or 
squalid misery worse than death 
for the great majority of mankind, 
the hand workers, in this most ad- 
vanced of all the centuries, as we 
boastfully proclaim it. Looking at 
the condition of the labouring class 
everywhere, and contrasting it with 
that of the Southern negro, our 
modern Pharisees, either in America 
or Europe, have no cause to held 
their white neighbours responsible 
now (even if they had cause 
formerly) for the existence of evils so 
difficult to approach or cure. Curious 
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as it may seem, the negro himself, 
since he has been endowed with 
voice and vote in public matters, 
opposes educational appropriations 
for the benefit of his race, or 
is apathetic and indifferent to them. 
Ata late popular vote on the subject 
in Virginia, the whites went for the 
tax; the negroes abstained from 
voting, or voted against it. 

There are not a dozen men left in 
the whole South (to the writer’s 
knowledge) who entertain cither 
the idea or the hope that the po- 
litical privileges of the emancipated 
slave will ever be wrested from him, 
or who doubt their own power to re- 
gulate and control it ultimately for 
their own and the common benefit, 
could the disturbing element, the 
carpet-bagger, be removed either 
peaceably or forcibly. Neither does 
any sane Southern man seriously 
contemplate the possibility or the 
advisability of getting rid of the 
4,000,000 of blacks born bred and 
domiciled at the South, nor desire 
any substitute for the labour of 
those strong and willing arms : con- 
vinced that the freedman never can 
or will be the rival or the successor 
of the white landed proprietor, but 
only his hired ‘help’ or labourer 
hereafter as heretofore. The im- 
prudent utterances and foolish 
sayings made by or attributed to 
Southern men on this subject, have 
been condemned as severely at the 
South as elsewhere by the mass of 
the population, who sympathize in 
no such frenzied or absurd out- 
givings. Hven the war could’ not 
kill off all the fossils or all the fools 
in the Southern country: a few 
of whom may still splutter, rant and 
rave, talk wild nonsense, and become 
the petty instruments of mighty 
mischief to the people and section 
for whom they profess so much, by 
giving fresh pretexts to their op- 
pressors; but the great Southern 
heart beats not in unison either 
with such insane talk, or with law- 
less acts perpetrated in the name 
of Patriotism. Her people desire 
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peace, both with the North, and with 
the negro, and will not imperil it by 
any act of theirs. The Southern 
people to-day are as true to the 
Union and the Constitution (even 
with its amendments, which have 
changed the status of themselves and 
their slaves) as the people of the 
North; and if there be any other 
movement for disunion in the States 
within this generation, it assuredly 
will not come from the South, who 
will hereafter ‘ bear the ills she has’ 
rather than ‘ fly to others she knows 
not of.’ Of this both friend and 
foe may rest assured. Of politics 
the Southern people have had 
sufficient, and more than sufficient. 
Their most earnest aspiration is 
‘to be let alone.” If they seem 
almost as an unitin favour of the 
Democratic party, it is only because 
that symbolizes the opposition to 
the Administration, and the party 
which have so terribly and vin- 
dictively oppressed them, and sought 
to put them not only on an equality 
with, but under the feet of, their 
former slaves, and of the crawling 
white reptiles that have controlled 
them. There has been no time 
within the last eight years when 
Gen. Grant and his party might 
not have disbanded the Southern 
Democracy, and secured a cordial 
support at the South, by even a 
show of justice and magnanimity 
and a cessation of almost intolerable 
persecution. They might do so to- 
morrow if wisdom ruled their councils 
and their action. To sum up this 
statement of the actual situation, it 
is necessary only to repeat that the 
mutual feeling of the great masses 
of blacks and whites throughout 
the former Slave States is kind 
and forbearing and friendly in all 
things not political. The old re- 
lations exist between the races, in 
spite of this discrepancy, everywhere 
outside of the narrow limits already 
indicated : and this area is rapidly 
diminishing and dwindling into a 
vanishing point. 

The danger ofa ‘ conflict of races,’ 
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if it ever existed, is daily growing 
less, as an American writer describes 
the western roads to do—commenc- 
ing ina broad avenue, continuing as 
a common road, dwindling into a 
bridle-path, and finally ending in a 
squirrel track that runs up a tree! 

Since the above was written 
the New Orleans ‘ revolt ’°—which 
seemed the most serious of all—has 
flashed like a meteor over the South- 
ern sky, and as suddenly disap- 
peared. That, too, was a collision 
between two sections of the white 
race. Governor Kellogg (carpet- 
bagger) sustained by Ex-Confeder- 
ate General Longstreet, commanding 
‘State militia’ (so styled), chiefly 
composed of negroes, and in fact, 
only the Governors’ body guard on 
the one side—and the white citizens 
and tax-payers on the other. As 
usual, the unfortunate negro only 
served as the buffer in the collision. 

The whole origin, cause, and re- 
sult of this movement was political ; 
and the free amnesty accorded by 
President Grant, and proposed re- 
forms in the removal of all the 
corrupt Federal officials, who have 
constituted Kellogg’s strength, 
prove the provocation under which 
these local revolutionary measures 
were resorted to. 

This whole matter lies in a nut- 
shell. All the late disturbances in 
the former slave States have arisen 
from the approaching ‘ Fall Elec- 
tions,’ which take place in October 
and November, and determine the 
complexion of the State Legislatures 
and State Governments for the two 
years next ensuing. Hence the al- 
most desperate anxiety of the white 
voters and only tax-payers of those 
States, to secure a real representa- 
tion, and a fair count of the votes, 
neither of which was it the purpose 
or policy of their ‘carpet bag’ 
vampires to accord; and compul- 
sion and fear of consequences alone 
could compel these acts of justice. 

Hence, putting aside the negro 
pawn, ever thrust forward by his 
cowardly white colleague—at once 
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dupe and victim—the Southern 
white voters determined to hold 
the true agitators and plotters 
to their real responsibility; and 
although the interposition of the 
Federal Government has limited 
the extent and circumscribed the 
effect of this manly policy, it still 
has already borne much wholesome 
fruit, and is destined to deliver that 
oppressed people from their shame. 
less oppressors, partly through their 
own act, and partly through the 
aroused conscience of their Northern 
brethren: the press and people of 
the North, almost as an unit—ont- 
side of Washington and the ‘ White 
House ’—openly avowing their sym- 
pathy with their Southern brethren, 
and demanding in tones which must 
be listened to by the next Congress, 
if not by the Administration, that 
the whole country shall be freed 
‘from the body of the death,’ which 
weighs as heavily on national cha- 
racter, as on Southern heads. After 
the first week in November, when 
the elections are over, we shall hear 
no more of ‘Southern outrages.’ 
Until then we may: for they can 
be manufactured, invented, or pro- 
voked, for partisan purposes, ‘ with 
neatness’ and despatch, for home 
or foreign use. Whatever the issue 
of those elections may be, the re- 
demption of the Southern States, 
still in carpet-bag bondage, will not 
be remote; even though the sword 
thrown into the scale (in most 
Brennus-like fashion) in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama, may allow 
the spoilers to secure an apparent 
lease of power for two years longer, 
through their corrupt manipulation 
of the ballot-box, to obtain the ab- 
solute control of which—and the 
privilege of counting themselves in— 
they have risked so much, and called 
on the Administration Jupiter so 
loudly. 

The New Orleans movement, de- 
liberately planned and as delibe- 
rately executed, was intended to de- 
prive the bastard government of 
Kellogg of the sole plea by which 
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the shadow of legality was given it 
by the Senatorial Committee, now 
proven to have been bribed by him 
while in the performance of that 
public duty. The captured cheque 
book of Kellogg has established this 
shameful fact ; and the guilty par- 
ties have made no disclaimer. The 
plea set up by Kellogg, by the Com- 
mittee, and by the Government at 
Washington, was that, although his 
election, or rather occupation of the 
gubernatorial chair was illegal, yet 
popular consent had legalised it, or 
rather rendered it inexpedient to 
remove him, at the risk of new civil 
convulsions. This last rag of expe- 
diency the New Orleans movement 
tore away ; for outside of his body- 
guard, commanded by Longstreet, 
Kellogg found no supporters, black 
or white, either at New Orleans or 
elsewhere, and fled shrieking for 
protection to the Federal barracks, 
within twelve hours of his deposi- 
tion by the decree of the people; 
and the Government substituted for 
his throughout the State, composed 
of men who had really received 
the votes of the people, was quietly 
acquiesced in by the whole popula- 
tion (black and white) and peacefully 
performed its functions without dis- 
turbance for about a week, until it 
as peacefully dissolved itself at the 
call of the President of the United 
States, who espoused the cause of 
the usurper, and with whom the 
leaders and people were too wise to 
come into collision, as their enemies 
hoped and trusted they might be 
rash enough, under the pressure of 
their wrongs, to do. 

We shall soon see whether the sad 
and shameful story of the former 
Plebiscites—greater mockeries of 
free ballot than ever the world saw 
before—are to be repeated, under 
carpet-bag and negro auspices, in 
the three Southern States already 
named (for the state of things in 
South Carolina seems almost hope- 
less in this respect) ; and there is 
ground for hope that a fair election 
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may be accorded—at least in two of 
them—which would restore State 
rule to worthy hands, and redeem 
their fortunes. 

How this matter stands to-day 
the following extract from an 
editorial in the New York Herald of 
September 26 will show, from the 
Northern point of view. That 
great organ of Northern sentiment 
thus sums up the situation :— 

The situation in New Orleans since the 
restoration of Kellogg to power is described 
in one of our letters to-day, and it confirms 
the fact that the White League has used 
considerable power with moderation and 
with no design to resist national authority. 
Its object, as we have believed, was simply 
to establish Mr. McEnery in the Governor- 
ship to which he was elected, and failing in 
that, it was absolutely yielded. On the 
other hand, we find Mr. Kellogg anxious 
now to conciliate hisenemies. The Kellogg 
government is plainly alarmed at the posi- 
tion in which it finds itself, and undecided 
upon the best course to pursue. We can 
tell it in three words—golden words for 
Louisiana—Let it resign. 
and the New York Tribune, of same 
date, opens its long leader thus :— 

Tue Preswent AND LovlIstana. 

Here is the New York Third Term Con- 
vention clamouring for the summary sup- 
pression of revolts against ‘a duly organ- 
ized State government.’ What is the truth 
about this matter? We purpose to show 
that Grant himself was the prime mover 
in the Kellogg usurpation ; that he never 
followed the orders of the courts, but went 
before them. 

These citations from the great 
mouthpieces of Northern sentiment 
show conclusively the falsehood of 
the pretexts set up by the enemies 
of the South, in relation to the 
cause and character of the late dis- 
turbances in that section. ‘The 
darkest hour comes before the 
dawn.’ Let us hope that it may 
prove so in this case: for the annals 
of mankind have presented few 
parallels to the sufferings of a sub- 
jugated people, for ten years succeed- 
ing an armed occupation of their 
territory mocked by the shadow 
without the substance of peace. 

Epwin ve Leon. 
YY 2 
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DU QUESNE AND THE FRENCH NAVY OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE origin and early organisation 
of the navies of France and 
England have been so different, that 
a student of naval history has his 
attention naturally turned to the 
consideration of them, in his endea- 
vours to understand the permanent 
differences between the two services 
—differences which have especially 
shown themselves in the relative 
standard of practical skill and of 
theoretical knowledge. With us, 
the navy in its earlier ages was 
simply the militia of our sea coasts, 
a force composed of ships, which 
on ordinary occasions were traders 
pirates, and when need was, 
assembled from their several ports, 
subject to the orders of the king or 
his admirals: this, as it gradually 
developed into a Government insti- 
tution, still retained the essentially 
popular character of its origin, 
possessing a remarkable degree of 
elasticity in time of rare defeat. or 
more frequent mal-administration. 
With the French it was on a very 
different footing ; it rested entirely 
on the whim or ambition of the 
Government, and its strength ebbed 
or flowed according to the imbecility 
or vigour of the administration. 
It was not till after many and 
extreme fluctuations that, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, 
it settled into something like its 
present form. 

To this period of change and 
development, our attention has 
lately been recalled by the publica- 
tion of M. Jal’s Life of Du Quesne,! 
a work written with all the micro- 
scopic care for which its author has 
long been distinguished, a work 
crowded with original information 


dug out of the archives of the 
French navy, and bristling with au 
honest partiality that makes an un- 
couth and disagreeable style almost 
amusing: this partiality, however, 
joined to a somewhat exaggerated 
estimate of the value of manuscript 
evidence, awakens a certain amount 
of caution in accepting the conclu- 
sions arrived at; and suggests the 
necessity of comparing this latest 
record with the statements of con- 
temporary writers, French, English, 
and Dutch.2 But the career of Du 
Quesne occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the history of the French 
navy. A captain under Richelieu 
and Mazarin, when captains were 
few; an admiral under Colbert, 
when ships were many; he was 
for more than fifty years mixed 
up with every naval event of any 
importance. One of the few sea- 
men whom France could then boast 
amongst her officers, the embodi- 
ment and mouthpiece of naval 
tradition, of ‘the manners and 
customs used at sea,’ conservative 
to an extreme, yet withal intensely 
anti-aristocratic, the story of his life 
does in reality possess a singular 
interest, whether we consider it 
from a personal or from a scientific 
point of view. 

Abraham Du Quesne was born at 
Dieppe in 1610. His father, a ship- 
master and shipowner in a small 
way, was a self-made man, the son 
of a Huguenot tailor at Blangy, 
whose connection with one or other 
of the noble Norman families of 
the same name must be regarded as 
altogether apocryphal. Of his boy- 
hood we have absolutely no infor- 
mation; and though he, in some 


' Abraham Du Quesne et la artne de son Te mps, par A. Jal, Ancien Historiograpli 


et Archiviste de la Marine. Paris: 1873. 


2 Lettres &c. de Colbert, (Clément) ; Mémoires du Marquis de Villette, (Monmerg ué) 
Lettres &c. de Vivonne, et de Valbelle, (as quoted in Histoire de la Marine, par Sue); 


Burnet’s History of his own Time ; 


Colliber’s Columna Rostrata; Brand's Life of De 


Ruyter; Annales des Provinces Unies , par Basnage. 
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way, learned to read and write 
fairly, he was probably occupied, 
from a very early age, on board the 
small coasters which his father 
commanded. In 1627 he was serv- 
ing as his father’s chief officer, in a 
small privateer of 70 tons; and, 
from the evidence given at a trial 
regarding one of their prizes, it 
appears that both father and son 
held commissions as ‘captains in 
the service of the King.’ That his 
commission, dated in 1626, gave 
him seniority as a captain, is a 
point on which Du Quesne insisted 
throughout his whole career; but 
as given to a boy of sixteen, who 
could, in fact, be nothing more than 
his father’s apprentice, and who 
does not seem to have ever served 
in a king’s ship, it can only be 
considered as a species of enrolment, 
about which we have no certain 
information. The father’s com- 
mission dated from 1625, but 
neither father nor son appears to 
have had, at that time, any further 
connection with the public service ; 
on the contrary, we find the father 
in 1628 still cruising on his own 
account, and combining something 
like piracy with his legitimate trade. 
Being at St. Malo, he fell in with 
the skippers of two barques bound 
for Rouen, and having struck up a 
sort of intimacy, undertook to con- 
voy them as far as the mouth of the 
Seine. When they arrived off 
Honfleur he changed his tone, and 
by a display of force compelled them 
to accompany him to Dieppe, where, 
at his instance, the officers of the 
Admiralty condemned them for 
illegally trading from one province 
to another. An appeal to the court 
of Rouen reversed this judgment, 
condemned Du Quesne to pay all 
the expenses, and fined the Dieppe 
officers who had perverted justice 
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to the advantage of their townsman. 
It does not appear that young Du 
Quesne was engaged in this dis- 
creditable affair, which nevertheless 
gives us a very clear insight into 
his early training, and the influences 
under which he grew to manhood. 

After a few years more of trading 
and piracy the father disappears ; 
nothing certain is known of his fate, 
but there is reason to believe that 
he was captured by some Spanish 
cruisers from Dunkirk, and died 
there of his wounds about the year 
1635. At this time the son appears 
to have cast in his lot with the 
service of the King, and to have 
become in reality, as before in name, 
an officer of the royal navy. He 
was appointed to the Neptune, a 
vessel of 200 tons burden, carrying 
8 small guns, and joined the fleet 
which assembled at Belle Isle in 
June 1636, under the command of 
the Count d’Harcourt and M. de 
Sourdis, Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
This fleet consisted of forty-two 
ships rated as men-of-war, all be- 
longing to the Crown, of which the 
largest, the flag-ship Saint-Louis, 
was of 1,000 tons burden and 46 
guns; and was collected with the 
view of its joining such ships as 
could be got together at Toulon, 
and retaking the Lérins Islands, 
which the Spaniards had seized on 
during the past year, and fortified, 
with the evident intention of mak- 
ing them a base for operations 
against the neighbouring coast of 
Provence. 

With thirteen transports in com- 
pany, and carrying 14,000 soldiers, 
the fleet weighed from Belle Isle on 
June 23, and reached Toulon on 
July 29, having lost many men by 
sickness; a fact not to be won- 
dered at when we consider the 
crowded state of these small and 


* The descriptions given of Du Quesne’s personal appearance are widely different : they 


agree only as to his being of middle height. 


M. Sue speaks of him as having a yellow 


bilious complexion, and black hair; but M. Jal says that he has seen a contemporary 
picture, which represents him as of a fair complexion with light hair and blue eyes. 
If we may accept the engravings reputed to be trom this picturg the expression of his 


face was singularly unpleasant. 
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filthy ships during the hot season 
in the Mediterranean. 

It might be supposed that, after 
fitting out an expedition of this 
magnitude for a special purpose, 
measures would have been taken 
to carry out that purpose as speedily 
as possible, the more so as delay 
could only serve to enable the 
Spaniards to complete their defences. 
It was not so, however. Marshal de 
Vitry, the governor of Provence, to 
whom the military command of the 
expedition was to be entrusted, 
could not think of embarking under 
the naval command of Count d’Har- 
court, who was not, in fact, a sea- 
man, although by his commission 
‘lieutenant-general in command of 
the fleet.’ Vitry would not acknow- 
ledge this commission as giving any 
authority over the expedition ; Har- 
court, on the other hand, asserted 
his right ; Sourdis supported him ; 
and months passed away in fierce 
and idle squabbles over the council- 
table, in one of which Vitry went 
the length of striking Sourdis with 
his cane. The Archbishop—though 
permitted by his orders to act as a 
leader of the expedition and to 
fight the Spaniards—felt unable to 
wreak his vengeance on Vitry per- 
sonally ; he complained to Richelieu, 
who wrote, imploring them to agree ; 
but no attention was paid to this 
letter, and Vitry and Harcourt 
arranged to settle their quarrel at 
the point of the sword. A positive 
order from the King puta stop to 
the proposed duel; it could not, 
however, put a stop to the ill-feeling 
which existed and continued to 
exist, so that months passed away and 
nothing was done. Vitry was sup- 
ported by strong family interest, 
and it was not till the following 
March that Richelieu ventured to 
recall him from his government. 
Freed from his obstructive pre- 
sence, Harcourt and Sourdis carried 
on their operations with vigour; 
Sainte Marguerite, the principal of 
the islands, held owt for six weeks ; 
when it surrendered, the others fol- 


lowed its example; and M. de 
Sourdis having, as general, taken a 
leading part in the capture, now, as 
priest, chanted the Te Deum for 
the victory. Marshal de Vitry was 
on this permitted to return to his 
post; but as he immediately resumed 
his quarrel with the two successful 
generals, he was first seriously ad- 
monished by the King and shortly 
afterwards arrested ; he was sent to 
the Bastile,and stayed there for more 
than five years, not being released 
till after Richelien’s death in De. 
cember 1642. 

Considered asa military operation, 
the reduction of Sainte Marguerite 
was a very trifling affair, but it 
derives interest from the illustration 
it offers of the curious state of dis- 
cipline and divided command which 
then prevailed, and which was not 
apparently considered reprehensible 
in itself, but only in so far as it 
hindered the public service. It 
was here too that Du Quesne, as 
captain of the Neptune, got his first 
insight into the realities of war as 
distinguished from _privateering ; 
and might, had he been so minded, 
have carried away useful lessons as 
to the necessity of unanimity and 
concord. He seems to have been 
impressed rather the other way, 
and to have learned that disagree- 
ment was the rule of the service. 

In the two following years he 
commanded successively the Saint- 
Jean, of 300 tons, and the Maquedo, 
a Spanish prize, of 600, and was 
engaged under Sourdis in the 
naval operations carried on on the 
north coast of Spain in conjunction 
with the army under Condé. The 
active share of the navy in these 
operations was, however, consider- 
ably reduced by the crushing defeat 
which the Spanish fleet sustained 
from the Dutch off the South Fore- 
land in September 1639; and the 
next year the Archbishop, being 
appointed to the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, took Du Quesne 
with him to Toulon. 

At this time the material force of 
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the French navy consisted of 52 
ships of all sizes actually in commis- 
sion, most of which were very small; 
there was, however, one, the Cou- 
ronne, which merits a particular 
notice as being the largest ship then 
afloat. She is described as being of 
2,000 tons burden; as measuring 
in length 200 feet over all, in ex- 
treme breadth 46 feet, and as having 
a height from poop to keel of 75 
feet. She had a complement of 600 
men, including two chaplains, and 
carried 72 guns. The statement of 
her armament is noteworthy, for 
we find in it the germ of a prin- 
ciple in which foreign ships have, 
till lately, differed widely from 
our own; to the builders of the 
Couronne is due the discovery that 
a comparatively small number of 
guns with roomy quarters is more 
advantageous than a much greater 
number so crowded together that 
there is not sufficient room to work 
them; the truth of this we were 
slow to realise, and for nearly 200 
years French ships were, as a rule, 
heavier and larger than ours of the 
same rate. Besides the Couronne, 
there was one ship of 1,000 tons, 
one of 700, two of 600, and ten of 
500 tons; belowthat they diminished 
rapidly, and several were of less 
than 100 tons. 

Mere numbers, however, are 
rarely to be depended on; and this 
force, comparatively respectable on 
paper, must be valued in accordance 
with a memoir sent in by the 
Marquis de Brézé, a nephew of the 
Cardinal, who succeeded Sourdis in 
command of the Ocean fleet. ‘Ten 
of the ships,’ he writes, ‘are good for 
nothing; and next year it will be 
necessary to condemn as many more, 
for they are very old and strained. 
Even the flag-ship (the Saint-Louis, 
of 1,000 tons) is more than twenty 
years old. The building-slips of 
Indret have (in the three years 
since they were established) turned 
out only two large ships and three 
frigates.’ He concludes by recom- 
mending that the foreign ministers 
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should find out whether the Dutch 
or Swedes would be willing to sell 
some of their ships, of which they 
had more than they wanted. » 

It must fairly be supposed that 
of the twenty ships Brézé here 
condemns a fair proportion were 
of the larger class; so that the 
estimated force of the French navy 
was, in reality, insignificant, not 
only in comparison with the State 
navy of England, but of Holland, 
Sweden, or Denmark. I dwell on 
this because later writers have 
been much in the habit of speaking 
of the age of Richelieu as having 
been a flourishing time for the 
navy; an idea which is far from 
correct, though worse times were 
awaiting it. 

In 1640 Catalonia revolted from 
Spain, and applied to Richelieu for 
assistance. Sourdis was directed 
to co-operate with the insurgents ; 
but want of stores and equipment 
prevented his leaving Toulon till 
late in the following spring, when 
he established the blockade of 
Tarragona, then besieged by the 
French troops in concert with the 
Catalans. His force, however, was 
insufficient to resist the strenuous 
efforts made by the Spaniards, and 
after several smart encounters in 
July and August he was fairly 
beaten off the coast. Tarragona 
was revictualled; and the Arch- 
bishop, already in disgrace for his 
long delay at Toulon—a delay 
caused by want of stores—was 
summarily removed from the com- 
mand for his want of success, 
although his failure was clearly due 
to the numerical inferiority of his 
fleet. It gives an idea of the very 
unformed state of discipline to find 
that several of the captains, officers 
on active service, wrote a semi- 
public letter expressing their regret 
at and strong disapproval of this 
step by the Government ; and that 
this letter is signed, amongst many 
others, by the Chevalier de Cangé, 
who succeeded to the command of 
the fleet, and by Du Quesne, who 
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was appointed to the command of 
an independent squadron. 

Up to this time our information 
concerning Du Quesne is very 
limited. That at the age of thirty- 
two he, a man of no family interest, 
was appointed to such a command 
affords a fair presumption that, 
during these six or seven years of 
actual service, he had distinguished 
himself by energy, zeal, and intelli- 
gence; and he seems to have en- 
joyed the confidence and favour of 
Sourdis, himself, undoubtedly, an 
able man. It is, however, quite 
certain that he had a forward, 
pushing temper, which would never 
permit him to lose anything for 
want of asserting his own claims, 
and which led him to insist on what 
he conceived to be his rights in 
the most pertinacious manner. A 
singular instance of this occurred 
almost immediately after his ap- 
pointment to this command, and 
shows some at least of the peculiar 
difficulties which stood in the way 
of the early organisation of the 
French navy. 

Being at anchor with his squadron 
in the Gulf of Rosas, he was joined 
by asquadron of galleys commanded 
by M. de Baumes. Du Quesne, as 
the senior captain, took command, 
and gave Baumes orders not to 
weigh without permission. Baumes 
urged that whilst Du Quesne’s 
seniority would undoubtedly give 
him the command if the two 
squadrons were carrying on any 
operation in concert, it did not give 
him any authority over the squad- 
ron of galleys meeting him in a 
casual manner and cruising inde- 
pendently, at the same time offering 
to follow him if he wished to under- 
take anything against the enemy. 
Now, according to modern ideas, 
Baumes was quite wrong; under 
any circumstances the junior is 
bound to obey the senior, and that 
not as a matter of agreement, but 
of duty. At that time, however, 
the laws of precedence were by no 
means settled; the galleys and the 


ships were, to a very great extent, 
distinct services, and the right of 
an officer of the one to exercise 
command over an officer of the 
other, without express commission, 
was commonly enough disputed. 
The question, then, between Du 
Quesne and M. de Baumes was 
one that should properly have been 
referred to a higher authority, and 
the more so as it involved no point 
of immediate importance. This 
Du Quesne would not see; he re- 
peated his order in a violent and 
overbearing manner, ‘ more suitable 
to a drunkard brawling in a pot- 
house than to the general of an 
army’ (this is Baumes’s way of de- 
scribing it); and when, in the 
course of the night, the galleys got 
under way, he fired into them 
without further ceremony. ‘Our 
officers,’ writes Baumes to Marshal 
de Brézé, the French viceroy and 
commander-in-chief in Catalonia, 
‘were much astonished and enraged, 
as they saw themselves murdered 
by cannon shot in the very port, 
not knowing to what to attribute 
this insolence. I beseech you to 
teach M. Du Quesne that, if he has 
no respect for the commander of 
this squadron, he must at least have 
some for the King's galleys.’ Mar- 
shal de Brézé does not seem to 
have taken any action in conse- 
quence of this letter; he probably 
advised Baumes to keep out of Du 
Quesne’s way, or Du Quesne to be 
more moderate ; but certainly no- 
thing was done to render such an 
occurrenceimpossible for the future ; 
the jealousies between ships and 
galleys continued, and died out only 
when the service of the galleys 
itself came to an end. 

That this should be so.was per- 
haps natural; the officers of the 
ships were, to some extent, seamen; 
those of the galleys were, for the 
most part, soldiers; in appointing 
to the command of a ship, good 
service and experience were occa- 
sionally, though by no means gene- 
rally, counted for something; the 











command of a galley was a mere 
matter of purchase; the galleys 
considered themselves socially su- 
perior to the ships; the ships con- 
sidered the galleys ignorant and 
pretentious know-nothings. Dif- 
ferences between the two were thus 
of frequent occurrence, even after 
and notwithstanding the edict of 
1677, which ordained that squadrons 
of ships and galleys, accidentally 
meeting, should continue inde- 
pendent of each other, but that 
when ships and galleys formed a 
combined expedition, the officers of 
the galleys ranked as junior to the 
ships’ officers of the same grade; a 
distinction of ‘ with but after’ which, 
as affecting relative rank, has often, 
in our Own service, given rise to 
much private ill-feeling. 

During the summer of 1642 and 
the following year Du Quesne, still 
in the Macquedo, continued cruising 
on the Catalan coast; but the ser- 
vice, principally blockading, has no 
special interest. Naval affairs were 
poorly supported after the death of 
Richelieu; and Du Quesne being 
left in 1644 without employment, 
applied for service under the Swe- 
dish flag. His offer was accepted ; 
he commanded the Swedish ship 
Regina in the battle off Ribe on 
May 16, and his conduct obtained 
for him promotion to the rank of 
admiral-major, or,as we would say, 
rear-admiral. He continued in the 
Swedish service for about three 
years, and returned to France in 
charge of four ships which Mazarin 
had bought from the Swedish Go- 
vernment. 

The supreme command of the 
French navy was at this period 
vested in a ‘Grand Master of Navi- 
gation,’ a title which Richelieu him- 
self had held, and which was, at his 
death, conferred on his nephew, the 
Marquis de Brézé. Brézé was killed 
in action with the Spaniards off 
Orbitello in 1647; after which the 
Queen, Anne of Austria, took the 
office on herself as ‘Grand Mistress,’ 
and continued to hold it till 1650, 
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when it was conferred on the Duke 
de Venddme. During this time 
but little attention was paid to the 
navy; the internal troubles dis- 
tracted the Government, and Maza- 
rin was notoriously averse to a 
liberal expenditure. Under Riche- 
lieu the annual estimate for the 
navy had been from three to five 
millions of francs, and this sum, as 
we have seen, was barely sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the 
small fleet. It now fell lower and 
lower, till at last 300,000 francs 
was all the Government thought fit 
to devote to the maintenance of the 
navy. It may well be supposed that 
these 300,000 francs might better 
have been devoted to some other 
service, as they were clearly inade- 
quate to maintain a navy ; of course, 
then, the navy was not maintained, 
and the few ships whose names 
stood on the official lists rotted 
away and became utterly unservice- 
able. 

But the decay of the navy was 
not to be attributed solely to the 
neglect and parsimony of the Go- 
vernment. Although too cautious 
to commit himself to any active 
support of the failing cause of 
royalty in England, Mazarin had 
favoured it so far as to permit pri- 
vateers to be fitted out. It is diffi- 
cult to understand what gain he or 
the Royalist party expected to de- 
rive from this step; the actual re- 
sult was that the Parliament issued 
orders for reprisals ; and thus, with- 
out any declaration of war, and 
whilst nominal peace continued to 
exist between the two countries, 
English and French ships fought 
whenever they met, with, as might 
be expected, advantage in the long 
run tothemost numerous. Blake’s 
romantic encounter with four vessels 
in the Straits, in December 1650, 
was one of these skirmishes ; another 
is pithily described by Whitelock 
under date August 22, 1650— 
‘Letters of some Fights at Sea be- 
tween the Parliament’s Frigates and 
some French Men-of-war, who were 
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soundly beaten.’ This, we may 
conclude, was the fight which is re- 
ported by the French to have taken 
place near Jersey, in which a squad- 
ron of five ships under Du Quesne, 
bound for Bordeaux, was rather 
roughly handled. This desultory 
war ended in September 1652, in 
the seizure by Blake of the French 
fleet which had been sent to the 
relief of Dunkirk, then besieged by 
the Spaniards: seven ships were 
sent into Dover, and those that 
escaped were so damaged as to be 
valueless, 

It is not too much to say that 
from that time the French navy was 
altogether unable to undertake any 
operation; it gradually dwindled 
away; and when Mazarin died, in 
1661, had practically ceased to exist: 
according to the inquest instituted 
by Colbert, it consisted of seven 
ships ‘good for nothing but to be 
broken up,’ five ships which might 
possibly be made sea-worthy, and 
some four or five which might be 
reckoned as_ serviceable. The 
country, then, was destitute of ships, 
of sailors, of officers, and of money ; 
for the civil wars, and the shame- 
less peculation of every servant of 
the Government, had reduced it to 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

During all this time there had 
been no employment for Du Quesne; 
he had endeavoured, but without 
success, to re-enter the Swedish 
service, and had passed the years 
from 1650 in domestic retirement. 
In 1661 he was appointed to the 
command of a squadron fitting out 
at Brest, but nearly a year slipped 
away in dilatory preparation and 
in grumbling about the want of 
stores. With great difficulty a fleet 
of some ten ships of all rates was 
at last assembled at Toulon, its ob- 
ject being an expedition against the 
piratical states of Barbary; but 
neither ships nor officers seem to 
have been fit for service. 

Thavealready spoken of the ships; 
the officers were almost worse. Du 
Quesne was an old and competent 


sailor, but obstinate, jealous, and 
insubordinate in the extreme. The 
command was entrusted to M. de 
Nuchézes, a commander of the 
Order of St. John, with whom was 
associated the Duke de Beaufort, 
the old leader of the Fronde, and 
now Admiral of France and Grand 
Master of Navigation. Between 
these two there arose a bitterness 
and ill-feeling which rendered vain 
any hope of effective action. Nu- 
chézes wrote against Beaufort, 
Beaufort wrote against Nuchézes ; 
the officers declared themselves for 
one side or the other, and duels 
were never-ending. The fleet cruised 
for a short time, and having ex- 
hausted its provisions, but attempted 
nothing, returned to Toulon. It is 
impossible to conceive a department 
of the public service in a worse 
condition—officers brawling, eager 
only for their own advantage, dis- 
obedient, and utterly incapable; 
ships rotting at anchor or wrecking 
themselves on the nearest rock as 
soon as they got under way; har- 
bours choked with foul and worn- 
out hulks ; commissaries dishonest, 
and the exchequer empty. Such 
was the state of the navy in the 
early days of Colbert’s administra- 
tion. 

The reformation worked under 
Colbert in the course of a few years 
was astonishing; the harbours were 
cleared ; the ships were numerous 
and in good order; the naval esti- 
mates were liberal, and were honest- 
ly administered. The great difficulty 
lay in procuring seamen and officers; 
even that was got over ; and though 
it would be too much to say that the 
crews or their officers were sailors in 
the true sense of the word, there was 
amongst them a sufficient sprinkling 
of the craft to permit the work to 
be performed creditably. Toa war- 
like people the mere fighting comes 
by nature. That the French officers 
of that time should fight was a 
matter of course, but it was not 
easy to persuade them to fight only 
according to order—to fight the 














proper enemy at the proper time, 
and to fight no one else. 

Of all offenders against strict 
discipline Du Quesne, from his high 
position, was one of the worst; he 
was not, perhaps, quarrelsome in 
the ordinary sense; he was not a 
duellist, but he was excessively 
cantankerous. On every occasion 
we find him at variance with his 
superiors ; his experience as a sea- 
man, his knowledge, his ability, 
rendered his services indispensable, 
a fact of which he was fully aware, 
and of which he took every advan- 
tage. ‘A man irritable (épineuc) 
and difficult to persuade ;’ ‘ an able 
man, but very fond of his own 
opinion ;’ ‘ difficult to control ’— 
these are a few expressions, taken 
almost at random from the letters 
of the intendant at Toulon to 
Colbert. 

The fleet continued under the 
command of M. de Nuchézes and 
the Duke de Beaufort, and as these 
two set the example of quarrelling, 
it was not to be expected that it 
could be in good order. Nuchézes 
wrote begging that he might be re- 
lieved ; his health would furnish an 
excuse. ‘I am useless here,’ he says, 
‘and, frankly, I would rather herd 
cows than command a disorderlyand 
ill-disciplined army.’ Beaufort, in- 
deed, seems to have been a man alto- 
gether unfit for high command. His 
birth and rank gave him a certain 
authority, and he had a handsome 
person, a noble presence, and a 
hearty, friendly manner which told 
well with the men; but he was 
ignorant, obstinate, opinjonated, 
and yet easily led—an apparent 
contradiction which is not unfre- 
quently met with. He had in his 
youth gone through the usual course 
of instruction, yet, of all the officers 
in the fleet, he was probably the 
worst educated. Du Quesne’s 
advantages had been few, but com- 
pared with Beaufort, Du Quesne 
was a literary genius; Du Quesne 
could, at least, write decently and 
with some appearance of grammar ; 
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Beaufort’s attempts at writing, 
spelling, and grammar were alike 
outrageous, and in one of his letters 
to Colbert he attributes his short- 
comings in these respects to the 
rolling of the ship. The evil of 
competitive examinations is, now-a- 
days, a fertile subject for declama- 
tion, and we hear much about the 
many able men whom, it is assumed, 
they would have excluded; it is 
satisfactory to think that they 
would also exelude a man such as 
the Duke de Beaufort. He was 
Grand Master of Navigation, he 
was Admiral of France, he com- 
manded a French fleet for about 
eight years during an exciting and 
anxious time of reform and progress, 
but wherever he was concerned 
nothing prospered. The expedition 
against Gigéri (Djidjelli) in 1664, 
successful at first, eventuated in a 
miserable failure ; in 1666 the fleet 
was to have joined the Dutch pre- 
vious to the battle off the North 
Foreland on June 11 (new 
style); he received the news of the 
battle at Lisbon, and took no part 
whatever in the war; finally, in 1669, 
he lost his life in the vain attempt 
to relieve Candia; and without 
saying that the blame of these and 
other smaller failures rests entirely 
with him, his uniform want of 
success affords, nevertheless, a fair 
presumption of his incapability. 
During this time, however, the 
French navy was rapidly becoming 
more worthy of a great Power. By 
the purchase of ships and stores, 
and by the hiring workmen from 
Holland and Sweden, a numerically 
respectable fleet was got together as 
early as 1666. This, as I have just 
said, was, according to treaty, to 
have taken part with the Dutch in 
the war against England, but it did 
not arrive in the Channel till the 
middle of September, after a delay 
which gave rise to the idea that 
there was a secret understanding 
between Lonis and Charles; it is 
more probable that it was due to 
a determination of the French 
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king not to risk his newly formed 
fleet, and the marriage of Made- 
moiselle d’Aumale to the King of 
Portugal afforded a convenient pre- 
text. The young queen could only 
sail in summer, for she suffered 
horribly from sea-sickness, and the 
whole French fleet was necessary for 
a safe escort. Asa matter of fact, 
the squadron under Du Quesne, 
which took her to Lisbon, arrived 
on August 1, three days after the 
fleet under Beaufort had sailed ; the 
two had no communication with 
each other, and their actual move- 
ments seem to have been quite in- 
dependent. 

During all these years Du Quesne’s 
share in the work was in no way 
prominent. He had no family 
interest; his captions temper did 
not make many friends, and though 
his ability and experience were re- 
spected, his zeal and enterprise 
were considered doubtful. He is 
constantly reported as fond of 
staying in harbour, slow in refitting, 
exorbitant in his demands, over- 
bearing, petulant, and insubordinate. 
At the same time it must be re- 
membered that he was the oldest 
officer in the service, and almost 
the only seaman; that he thus 
looked with the contempt tra- 
ditional to the old sailor on all 
landsmen who ventured to have an 
opinion on naval affairs, and waged 
war equally on port-intendants and 
soldiers turned admirals, whom he 
doubtless, in his secret mind, classed 
indiscriminately as land-lubbers. 

The work of the French navy 
was, however, at this time, work of 
progress, not of war, and the credit 
of the results belongs solely to 
Colbert. Beaufort was simply a 
stumbling-block in his way, Du 
Quesne a source of much anxiety ; 
and these were the only officers of 
rank he had to depend on. Tour- 
ville, whose name was pre-eminent 
some twenty years afterwards, was 
of a later generation; he entered 
the French service as a captain in 
1667, having previously, as a knight 


of St. John, distinguished himself 
in wild cruising against the Turks 
in the Levant. D’Estrées was 
altogether a landsman, and having 
the rank of lieutenant-general in 
the army on shore, came afloat in 
1668, with the understanding that 
he was shortly to be advanced to a 
high rank in the navy. After a 
semi-diplomatic or political voyage 
to the West Indies, he was made 
Vice-Admiral of France, and com- 
manded in chief the fleet which 
nominally acted with the English 
at the battle of Solebay on June 7 
(May 28), 1672. 

The appointment of D’Estrées as 
Vice-Admiral gave great offence to 
Du Quesne; he had possibly nou- 
rished a secret idea that the rank 
might be conferred on himself, or 
it may simply have been that he 
was determinedly antagonistic to 
every officer put over his head. 
The high value put on his technical 
knowledge preserved him to the 
service, but it may be doubted 
whether his abrupt dismissal would 
not have been more advantageous 
to it; as it was he was the ruin of 
all attempts to enforce discipline, for 
the squabbles between him and the 
Vice-Admiral were as notorious as 
disgraceful. And yet these two were 
the commanders of the squadron 
which joined the English for the 
summer campaign of 1672. 

The battle of Solebay was the 
first in which the navy of France 
took part, and its action in it has 
been the subject of much adverse 
criticism, the value of which can 
only be decided by an examination 
into some of the circumstances of 
the fight. 

It is well known that the allied 
fleet was anchored in Solebay, or, 
as it is now more commonly called, 
Southwold Bay, on the coast of 
Suffolk, in line parallel to the shore 
—that is, nearly north and south— 
with the wind at about E.N.E.; and 
remaining in that position, in defiance 
of all nautical rule, and notwith- 
standing the warning counsel of the 
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Earl of Sandwich, was taken at a 
disadvantage by the Dutch. The 
French division, which formed the 
van of the fleet, was anchored to 
the south ; and in the natural order 
the fleet, on weighing, would have 
stood towards the south, on the 
port tack, as had probably been 
agreed on the day before. The 
Dutch, however, came in unexpec- 
tedly from the north-east ; and had 
the allies stood out on the port tack 
—that is, towards the south-east— 
according to the original intention, 
it is evident that they would have 
crossed the line on which the Dutch 
were advancing; they would, in 
fact, have presented their flank to 
the enemy. The wind, too, after a 
short lull, veered to the south of 
east, thus offering more sea-room 
to the north; and the English, 
without hesitation, adopted the only 
course open to them of escaping 
from the unfavourable position in 
which they had allowed themselves 
to be caught. They hastily and 
confusedly formed their line on the 
starboard tack, and stood out to- 
wards the north-east, the rear 
division, commanded by the Earl 
of Sandwich, thus becoming the 
van and leading into action. Now, 
whether D’Estrées did not under- 
stand the Duke of York’s signal, 
whether he was unwilling to form 
the rear division of the fleet, or 
whether, as was commonly said, he 
had private orders to keep his 
squadron out of danger, cannot 
now be certainly known; what he 
did was to come to the wind on 
the port tack, in the natural order, 
and to stand towards the south or 
south-east, thereby at once sepa- 
rating and continuing to separate 
from the rest of the fleet. It is 
beyond dispute that, in so doing, 
D’Estrées committed a gross tacti- 
cal error, the result of which was 
that the Dutch, leaving a small 
squadron under Bankert to occupy 
the French, fell in force on the 
English. All our histories tell the 
rest; the fight was maintained 
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with pertinacious courage on both 
sides till nightfall, and neither 
English nor Dutch could strictly 
claim the victory, though each con- 
sidered that it inclined in their 
favour. On one point only were 
they agreed; the French had trea- 
cherously kept out of the fight. 

We have no evidence which will 
permit us to say what secret orders 
D’Estrées may have had; one, at 
least, has recently come to light— 
an order from Colbert to make his 
report as favourable as possible— 
but the minister’s anxiety to en- 
courage the rising navy, his dread 
lest a too accurate statement might 
dispirit it, is a ready excuse for 
some exaggeration, which, being 
published, has crept into the cur- 
rent French histories. Whether 
time may produce any other secret 
order, such as has been spoken of, 
must be doubted ; nor, indeed, is it 
necessary to suppose that such ever 
existed. When we consider the 
very rude system of signalling at 
that day; that D’Estrées had very 
little experience at sea, and abso- 
lutely none of naval war; that he 
was on bad terms with Du Quesne, 
the second in command, who would 
delight in seeing him make a blun- 
der; that Du Quesne led the van 
of the French squadron, and with 
his captious temper and bitter ha- 
tred of the English might probably 
enough refuse to sail in their wake ; 
that the Dutch attack had the na- 
ture of a surprise, and the fleet had 
to get under way so hurriedly that 
some of the ships cut their cables ; 
that there was thus no time for 
explanation ;—taking, I say, all 
these things into consideration, 
it would seem strange indeed had 
no mistake occurred. Supposing 
D’Estrées impressed with the one 
idea that his division was the 
van, the movements of the Eng- 
lish might easily be beyond his 
comprehension till he found himself 
hopelessly separated from them. I 
do not, of course, say that this is 
the true explanation of the problem, 
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but it seems, at least, a plausible 
one, which is more than can be 
said in support of the received 
story which attributes a meaning- 
less piece of treachery to an able if 
rather unscrupulous Government. 
As a matter of fact, however, Du 
Quesne’s conduct on this occasion 
was very severely judged by the 
French themselves. The Vice- 
Admiral distinctly accused him of 
keeping out of the fight, and of 
edging away from the enemy. This 
led to a violent quarrel ; the matter 
was referred to the Court; and 
without pronouncing any judgment 
on the case, it was so evident that 
D’Estrées and Du Quesne could not 
advantageously serve together that 
Du Quesne wassuperseded. It isdiffi- 
cult now to say whatamount of truth 
there was in the charge; we can 
readily believe that Du Quesne was 
not very zealous in a fight which, 
if won, tended so directly to the 
advantage of the English, whom he 
detested, and of D’Estrées, whom he 
hated; but, on the other hand, it is 
far from improbable that D’Estrées 
was quite ready to sacrifice Du 
Quesne, a personal enemy, to pre- 
serve his own credit; and he cer- 
tainly did not win golden opinions 
when the next year, free from Du 
Quesne’s influence, with the same 
allies and against the same enemies, 
he had every opportunity of doing 
so. With all his faults Du Quesne 
was a gallant man and an able 
seaman ; D’Estrées was an incapable 
commander, and probably could not 
tell whether a ship was close to the 
wind or not; his family interest 
gained for him the high position 
and supported him in it, leaving 
firsts Du Quesne, and afterwards 


Martel, his successor, to bear the 
weight of the popular indignation 
and of the Court’s displeasure.‘ 

Du Quesne’s stay on shore was 
not long. In January 1674 he was 
appointed second in command of a 
squadron fitting out for service in 
the Mediterranean. After long de- 
lays this squadron, consisting of 
nine ships, and commanded by the 
Count de Vivonne, sailed for Mes- 
sina on February 1, 1675, to assist 
the revolted townsmen against the 
Spaniards, in conjunction with a 
smaller squadron of six ships, which, 
under the Chevalier de Valbelle, 
had sailed a month earlier. On 
February 11, off Stromboli, they 
met the Spanish fleet of twenty- 
nine ships and fourteen galleys, a 
force numerically strong, but of 
very inferior quality. Valbelle’s 
squadron came out to the support 
of their friends, and the Spaniards, 
notwithstanding their numbers, 
would not await the conjoint attac ik. 
Suffering the loss of one ship, they 
crowded all sail and fied to the 
northward ; whilst the French, with 
the large convoy of victuallers, 
passed into Messina. 

I do not propose to enter on any 
detailed account of the operations 
at Messina during this war, which 
is a matter of every-day history. 
My object is merely to trace the 
influence which the campaign had 
on the development of the French 
navy, and on the career of Du 
Quesne, whom we find now, for the 
first time, in command of a fleet; 
for the Count de Vivonne, as vice- 
roy, contented himself with the 
general direction of affairs. 

The local trade of Messina being 
entirely stopped by the Spaniards, 





4M. Jal and others have maintained 
shipman of Du Quesne’s own ship, the 
spondence, lately published, 


is conclusive in Du Quesne’s favour. 
noticed that a midshipman of the Terrible was necessarily a violent partisan, 
that on a technical point the evidence of a sea-sick boy has no great value. 


that the evidence of Feuquiéres, a mid- 
Terrible, as given in his private corre- 
They have not 
and 
After all, 


so far as the conduct of the French in the battle is concerned, the question is not, Did 
the Terrible keep close to the wind or not? but, Why did the whole French division 
stand away on the port tack? My own conclusion is that it was simply a blunder 


on the part of D’Estrées. 
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the town was dependent for sus- 
tenance on the provisions brought 
by the French. Valbelle first, and 
then Vivonne, had given temporary 
relief, but the expedition was 
grudgingly supported, and neither 
the troops required for maintain- 
ing the position nor the provisions 
needed for the town were forth- 
coming. Great exertions were thus 
necessary, not so much to extend 
the French influence as to hold the 
bare town. Very strong letters on 
the subject were written by the 
viceroy, but Du Quesne, who had 
been sent back to France to convoy 
the reinforcements, returned in the 
end of May with only 3,000 men; 
he was afterwards despatched on a 


cruise along the north coast of 


Africa, to arrange about the trans- 
port of cattle and corn for the 
starving population ; and then again 
to Toulon, which place he left in 
the middle of December, with a 
fleet of twenty ships of war and 
six fire-ships, his flag flying on 
board the Saint-Esprit, and having 
under his orders, amongst others, 
the Marquis de Preuilly, the Mar- 
quis de Villette, the Chevalier de 
Valbelle, and the Chevalier de 
Tourville, names dear to France 
and renowned in naval history. 

It was with this fleet that, on 
January 7, 1676, near Stromboli, 
he met the Dutch squadron of 
eighteen ships, which had been sent 
into the Mediterranean to the assist- 
ance of the Spaniards. De Ruyter, 
who had been appointed to the 
command, at the special request of 
the King of Spain, had vainly pro- 
tested against being sent out with 
a force so small; the Dutch authori- 
ties had formed an idea that the 
French navy was merely nominal, 
and certainly not superior in quality 
to the Spanish ; they judged, there- 
fore, that the Spanish contingent 
would raise the allied fleet to a de- 
cisive superiority. De Ruyter thus 
found himself in presence of the 
enemy with a force so inferior in 
strength as to make it unadvisable 
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for him to attack. His object was 
to prevent, if possible, the relief of 
Messina; and, withasoutherly wind, 
he manceuvred between the French 
fleet and their port, barring their 
passage, and ready to seize on any 
advantage that might offer. The 
French, on the other hand, being 
superior both in the number and 
the size of their ships, were anxious 
to defeat the covering fleet and to 
break the blockade. During the 
night the wind shifted to the west 
or north-west, and Du Quesne 
having thus the advantage, ran 
down towards the enemy. The 
Dutch, formed in line towards the 
south-west, received them firmly ; 
the French van, under M. de 
Preuilly, suffered a good deal ; but 
the fight extending along the whole 
length of the two lines, continued 
at close quarters throughout the 
day, the French losing two of their 
fire-ships in futile attempts to burn 
the Dutch to leeward. Towards 
evening it fell calm, and the fleets 
drifted apart, the damage sustained 
on each side being nearly equal. 
The next day the French were 
joined by a squadron of ten ships 
from Messina; this gave them a 
decided superiority, for the detach- 
ment of six Spanish ships which 
joined the Dutch strengthened 
them in appearance only; De Ruyter 
could not venture a further ‘attack, 
which Du Quesne, on his part, did 
not press; the Dutch drew back 
towards Melazzo, hoping to be able 
to cut off the rear division of the 
French as they passed through the 
Straits; and Du Quesne, fearing 
this, after some days’ manoeuvring 
stood away to the westward. The 
Dutch, being in much need of re- 
pairs, went to Palermo to refit ; and 
the French, passing round the south 
of Sicily, got into Messina. 

It seems the invariable rule that 
an indecisive action is claimed as a 
victory by both sides; and this 
formed no exception. The Dutch 
had perhaps fair grounds for doing 
so, for they prevented the French 
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from entering Messina as they in- 
tended; with very inferior force 
they kept them at bay for more 
than a week, and obliged them to 
make a détour, which still longer 
delayed the relief of the town; they 
did not arrive in Messina till the 
22nd. But the French accounts, 
deliberately and purposely falsified 
at the time, have passed into his- 
tory; and we frequently read, in 
a few words, that the Dutch gave 
way, and that the French passed 
through to Messina without hin- 
drance. Du Quesne’s merit must 
be limited to his having, with a 
force numerically large, of new and 
heavy ships, but with inexperienced 
officers and men, fought a gallant 
action against a fleet weaker in- 
deed in ships and numbers, but 
well manned, and commanded by 
the most able and experienced sea- 
man of the day. To have met De 
Ruyter without suffering a crushing 
defeat was, for the French, almost 
equivalent to a victory; it gave 
them a confidence in themselves 
and in their admiral which paved 
the way to future success. It was 
not, however, till towards the middle 
of April that they determined to 
break the blockade which the com- 
bined Dutch-Spanish fleet had esta- 
blished. The mere fact that they 
endured this blockade for more 
than two months is strong evidence 
in contradiction of their claim to 
victory on January 8; and it was 
not till De Ruyter threatened their 
position at Agosta, that they felt it 
necessary to take active measures 
against him. 

The two fleets met on April 22, 
almost under the shadow of Etna, 
their line extending towards the 
east; and De Ruyter, having the 
advantage of a southerly wind, ran 
down with the van division and 
attacked the French van with great 
vigour. Against thirty French 
ships the allied fleet mustered 
seventeen Dutch and ten Spanish ; 
unfortunately the Spanish admiral, 
Don Francisco de la Cerda, who 


was the nominal commander-in- 
chief, insisted on stationing himself 
with the Spanish division in the 
centre of the line, a position to 
which his rank and the numbers of 
his squadron gave him an apparent 
right: the Dutch were thus divided; 
and as the Spaniards still kept to 
the wind when De Ruyter ran 
down against the enemy, the line 
was broken, and Haan, who com. 
manded the rear division, was kept 
out of the fight. The whole brunt 
of the attack thus fell on De Ruyter, 
who cught to have been over- 
powered; the French were, how- 
ever, slow to realise the utter 
worthlessness of the Spaniards, who, 
keeping at a respectful distance, 
fired a few occasional shots; and 
De Ruyter, having driven back part 
of the French van, made a stern 
board—that is, a movement stern 
foremost—which brought him in 
amongst the main body of the 
French fleet, and in contact with 
Du Quesne himself. Haan had, by 
this time, managed to get into 
action; and obtaining a slight ad- 
vantage over the French rear, their 
whole line edged away to leeward. 
Night separated the combatants; 
the French were lost in the dark- 
ness, and De Ruyter, apprehending 
bad weather, which, in the shattered 
condition of several of his ships, 
would have been dangerous, did not 
care to follow too far. The next 
morning broke in rain and mist; 
the French were nowhere to be 
seen ; it was conjectured that they 
had retired to Messina; and the 
allied fleet went into Syracuse, the 
Spanish galleys taking in tow the 
more disabled of the Dutch ships. 
The weather continued broker 
for several days, but on the 29th 
the French, who had with great 
difficulty kept at sea, appeared off 
Syracuse. The allies were not ina 
mood to fight. No one amongst 
them doubted that they had won a 
clear if not decisive victory on the 
22nd ; but their joy was now turned 
to sorrow. A wound in the leg, 














which De Ruyter had received in 
the battle, not considered dangerous 
at the time, proved fatal in a very 
few days: mortification set in, and 
the admiral died on the 29th, the 
last and greatest of the Dutch 
heroes of the English wars, a vic- 
tim to the parsimony of his Go- 
vernment and the miserable in- 
efficiency of the Spaniards. The 
sting of the allied fleet was drawn, 
for the Dutch admiral, Haan, who 
succeeded to the command, was not 
a man to win distinction under cir- 
cumstances even less disadvan- 
tageous than those in which he was 
now placed. 

The account which I have given 
of this battle of Agosta is very dif- 
ferent from that which it suited the 
French Government to publish. 
We know that they gave systematic 
orders that the official reports were 
to be made as favourable as pos- 
sible; and the story put forth on 
this occasion was that the allies had 
been completely defeated, had been 
chased into Syracuse, and block- 
aded there. The death of De Ruyter 
gave a plausible colouring to this 
story, which the Dutch accounts, 
De Ruyter’s letter to the States, and 
Haan’s letter to the King of Spain, 
contradict in every detail, and 
which is altogether at variance 
with the accusations freely made in 
letters from Du Quesne to Colbert, 
and in the private correspondence 
or memoirs of different officers. 
According to these, several ships, 
and even the Saint-Hsprit herself, 
did not keep as closely as possible 
to the wind ; in other words, they 
gave way before the enemy. When, 
therefore, we find the Dutch ac- 
counts, public and private, agreeing 
in the main with the non-official 
letters of the French, and when 
we know that the French official 
report was prepared to order, there 
is little difficulty in deciding which 
18 most worthy of credit; and it is 
after a close comparison of many 
conflicting statements that I have 
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framed the description of this cele 
brated battle. 

The death of De Ruyter was, 
however, a terrible blow to the 
allies, and one from which they 
could not recover; they made no 
effort to resume the blockade of 
Messina, and shortly afterwards 
went round to Palermo. Here, 
whilst refitting, they were caught 
by the French under Vivonne him- 
self, who had embarked with the 
Chevalier de Tourville on board the 
Sceptre. The idea that Tourville 
was the real author of the plan of 
the attack which followed seems 
well founded. Vivonne was not a 
man of energy or experience; Tour- 
ville, on the contrary, was a sailor 
from his youth, and had already 
won a distinct reputation for enter- 
prise and ability; in a small boat 
he reconnoitred the position of the 


_enemy, anchored in a crescent along 


the coast in front of the town; and 
at a council of war held on board 
the Sceptre after his return it was 
decided that the Marquis de Preuilly 
with a squadron of nine ships 
should, if the wind held as it then 
was, at north-east, lead in against the 
eastern division, the main body of 
the fleet supporting him by attack- 
ing the rest. The general outline 
of the battle fought on this plan 
on the following day, June 2, bears 
a striking resemblance to that of 
the battle of the Nile, and the result 
was very similar. Preuilly’s squad- 
ron stood in so close that they let 
go their anchors on the anchor- 
buoys of the enemy, and at these 
close quarters opened an over- 
whelming fire. The Spanish vice- 
admiral set the example of cutting 
his cable, and letting his ship drift 
on shore; the others soon followed 
his example. The French fire-ships, 
driven by the north-east wind, were 
let loose among them, and flames 
and confusion spread in all direc- 
tions. The ship of the Dutch rear- 
admiral was blown up; the Spanish 
flag-ship shared the same fate; 
a) 
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Haan, the Dutch admiral, was 
killed ; three Dutch and five Spanish 
ships were burnt or blown up; the 
destruction ceased only when the 
French had expended their store of 
fire-ships, the Spanish and Dutch 
taking refuge behind the mole, or 
running themselves aground, out of 
reach of the enemy’s guns. Naval 
history records few victories more 
complete ; and in the opinion of the 
French Government a great part of 
the credit reflected on Du Quesne, 
who was second in command, whilst 
it was known that Vivonne was 
not a seaman. Du Quesne, how- 
ever, does not seem to have taken 
much part, and certainly not a lead- 
ing part, in the action; the brunt 
of the fighting fell on Preuilly’s 
squadron; and, as I have already 
said, the ingenious tactics adopted 
were almost universally attributed 
to Tourville. It was even said that 
Du Quesne had not shown any 
particular forwardness in the fight ; 
but he was a man with few friends 
and many bitter enemies, who lost 
no opportunity of speaking ill of 
him. 

With this severe blow to the 
allies the active operations of the 
fleet on the coast of Sicily may be 
said to have ended; for the Dutch 
squadron was shortly afterwards 
recalled, and the Spaniards were 
unable to show themselves at sea. 
The French ships were employed 
principally in carrying troops or 
stores from Toulon, till, in March 
1678, the French Government de- 
cided to evacuate Messina; peace 
was concluded with Spain, and the 
revolted Sicilians were left unpro- 
tected and exposed to the vengeance 
of their enemies. 

The reconstruction of the French 
navy may be considered to have 
been, by this time, accomplished. 
Its organisation and discipline were 
still imperfect; gross irregularities 
were still frequent in the dockyards ; 
but the system was fairly inaugu- 
rated; the ships were real, new, 
large, and heavily armed; the 


officers were becoming more and 
more habituated to the sea; and 
men were gradually being enrolled 
for the service of the Crown. In 
the further development of the 
young navy Du Quesne had an 
important share, and he seems to 
have been actively employed for 
some years in examining into and 
putting a stop to abuses, or in 
suggesting remedies. One instance 
of his work will suffice. 

A squadron of four ships, com- 
manded by Tourville, going round 
from Toulon to Brest, was caught 
in a gale of wind in the Bay of 
Biscay. Two of them foundered at 
sea, with great loss of life. Du 
Quesne was ordered to enquire into 
the matter; he reported that the 
masts had been badly stayed, and 
the hulls weak; that they were 
contract-built, and that the work 
had been scamped. As the result 
of this report the intendant and 
master-shipwrights at Toulon, where 
the ships had fitted out, were put 
in prison; the intendant had friends, 
and his imprisonment was not long ; 
the others, though mere subordi- 
nates, seem to have had a severe 
lesson. 

In this formation of a new navy 
there is one point worthy of a special 
notice; when theships wereemployed 
as troopers, the sickness and morta- 
lity were excessive. This tells un- 
mistakably that no advance what- 
ever had been made in cleanliness; 
the filthy habits on board were not 
so much the result of conservatism 
as of ignorance, and it was not till 
nearly a hundred years later that 
the importance of cleanliness and 
ventilation on board ship was dis- 
covered. In the seventeenth century 
not the slightest attention was paid 
to purification; the lining of the 
ship was a convenient receptacle for 
filth of all sorts, and the state of the 
bilges can be more easily imagined 
than described. 

In 1681 Du Quesne was. sent 
with a small squadron into the Le- 
vant, to repress the Tripoli corsairs, 
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who had been preying on tke rising 
French commerce ; and in 1682-83, 
with a more powerful fleet, against 
Algiers. These expeditions, which 
resulted in the liberation of great 
numbers of Christian slaves, are, 
from a naval point of view, chiefly 
remarkable for the first employ- 
ment of mortar vessels, which were 
designed by Renau, a young en- 
gineer then coming into notice. 

In 1684 Du Quesne superintended, 
rather than commanded, the bom- 
bardment of Genoa, and with the 
close of the year his service came to 
an end, He died suddenly a few years 
later, being found dead in his bed on 
the morning of February 2, 1688, 
sixty-two years after the date of his 
commission as captain. He had 
been promoted to the rank of com- 
modore (chef d’escadre) in 1647, on 
his return from Sweden; and in 
after years he claimed seniority as 
lieutenant-general — corresponding 
to the modern rank of vice-admiral 
—from 1650; the claim was al- 
lowed, though he does not seem to 
have had any distinct commission. 
His naval rank never reached 
higher ; his adherence to the reform- 
ed religion was used as a pretext for 
not promoting him; but as it did 
not hinder the Government from 
rewarding his services with the 
title of marquis in 1681, and with 
liberal gifts of money and land, itis 
at least probable that they con- 
sidered it unadvisable to give high 
service rank to a man of his captious 
and obstinate temper, or to give a 
place of exceptional distinction to a 
man of low birth. 

The great length of time over 
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which his service extended, and the 
excessive changes through which 
the country, the Government, and 
still more the navy passed, have 
given to his name a celebrity, 
and still give to the study of his 
career an interest, far beyond his 
personal merits. That he was a 
man of energy and determination 
is not to be doubted; but these 
qualities were principally exhibited 
against his superiors or colleagues. 
It isnot a little curious to notice 
that in every action in which he held 
important command, and especially 
at Solebay, he was accused of being 
backward in fight; that he was 
everywhere accused of unnecessary 
delay in fitting out, of making 
difficulties, of preferring his own 
interests to the good of the service, 
of greediness and selfishness. His 
own letters prove that, at least, 
some of these were not idle charges. 
The only excuse we can find for 
him is that in an age and a society 
where eager selfishness was univer- 
sal, and family connections of the 
basest kind were unblushingly 
turned to advantage, he alone had 
no one to urge his claims; he had 
no unchaste interest about the 
Court; he had to take his own 
part in the broad daylight of 
official correspondence; he was 
perhaps not more greedy than his 
neighbours, though he was so in a 
more direct and public manner. 
Beyond this we cannot go. That he 
was an abie officer must be ad- 
mitted, but that he was a great 
commander is contrary to evidence ; 
that he was the conqueror of De 
Ruyter is contrary to fact. 


J. K. Laveuron. 
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THE LABOURER’S DAILY LIFE. 


ie labourers can trace their 
I descent from farmers or well- 
to-do people, and it is not uncommon 
to find here and there a man who 
believes that he is entitled to a 
large property in Chancery, or 
elsewhere, as the heir. They are 
very fond of talking of these things, 
and naturally take a pride in feeling 
themselves a little superior in point 
of ancestry to the mass of labourers. 
How this descent from a farmer to 
a labourer is managed there are at 
this moment living examples going 
about the country. I knew a man 
. who for years made it the business 
of his life to go round from farm to 
farm soliciting charity, and telling a 
pitiful tale of how he had once been 
a farmer himself. This tale was 
quite true, and as no class likes 
to see their order degraded he got 
a great deal of relief from the 
agriculturists where he was known. 
He was said to have been wild in 
his youth, and now in his old age 
was become a living representative 
of the farmer reduced to a labourer. 
This reduction is, however, usu- 
ally a slow process, and takes two 
generations to effect—not two gene- 
rations of thirty years each, but at 
least two successors in a farm. 
Perhaps the decline of a farming 
family began in an accession of un- 
wonted prosperity. The wheat orthe 
wool wentup to a high price, and the 
farmer happened to be fortunate and 
possessed a large quantity of those 
materials. Or he had a legacy left 
him, or in some way or other made 
money by good fortune rather than 
hard work. This elated his heart, 
and thinking to rise still higher in 
life, he took another, or perhaps two 
more large farms. But to stock these 
required more money than he could 
produce, and he had to borrow a 
thousand or so. Then the diffi- 
culty of attending to so large an 
acreage, much of it distant from. his 


home, made it impossible to farm 
in the best and most profitable 
manner. By degrees the interest 
on the loan ate up all the profit on 
the new farms. Then he attempted 
to restore the balance by violent 
high farming. He bought manures 
to an unprecedented extent, invested 
in costly machinery—anything to 
produce a double crop. All this 
would have been very well if he had 
had time to wait till the grass grew ; 
but meantime the steed starved. 
He had to relinquish the additional 
farms, and confine himself to the 
original one with a considerable loss 
both of money and prestige. He 
had no energy to rise again; he 
relapsed into slow, dawdling w: ays, 
perpetually regretting and dw elling 
on the past, yet making no effort to 
retrieve it. 

This is a singular and strongly 
marked characteristic of the agri- 
cultural class, taken generally, They 
work and live and have their 
being in grooves. So long as they 
can continue in that groove, and 
go steadily forward, without much 
thought or trouble beyond that of 
patience and perseverance, all goes 
well; but if any sudden jolt should 
throw them out of this rut they 
seem incapable of regaining it. 
They say, ‘I have lost my way; I 
shall never get it again.’ They sit 
down and regret the past, granting 
all their errors with the greatest 
candour; but the efforts they make 
to regain their position are feeble in 
the extreme. 

So our typical unfortunate farmer 
folds his hands, and in point of fact 
slumbers away the rest of his exist- 
ence, content with the fire-side, and 
a roof over his head,and a jugof beer 
to drink. He does not know French, 
he has never heard of Metternich, 
but he puts the famous maxim in 
practice, and, satisfied with to-day, 
says in his heart, Aprés nous le 
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Déluge. No one disturbs him; 
his landlord has a certain respect 
and pity for him—respect, perhaps, 
for an old family that has tilled 
his land for a century, but which 
he now sees is slowly but irre- 
trievably passing away. So the de- 
cayed farmer dozes out his existence. 
Meantime his sons are coming on, 
and it too often happens that the 
brief period of sunshine and pros- 
perity has done its evil work with 
them too. They have imbibed ideas 
of gentility and desire for excite- 
ment utterly foreign to the quiet, 
peaceful life of an agriculturist. 
They have gambled on the turf and 
become involved. Notwithstanding 
the fall of their father from his good 
position, they still retain the belief 
that in the end they shall find 
enough money to put all to rights ; 
but when the end comes there is a 
deficiency. Among them there is 
perhaps one more plodding than 
the rest. He takes the farm, and 
keeps a house for the younger chil- 
dren. In ten years he becomes a 
bankrupt, and the family are scat- 
tered abroad upon the face of the 
earth. The plodding one becomes 
a bailiff, and lives respectably all 
his life; but his sons are never 
educated, and he saves no money ; 
there is nothing for them but to go 
out to work as farm labourers. 
Such is something like the usual 
way in which the decline and fall 
of a farming family takes place, 
though it may of course arise from 
unforeseen circumstances, quite out 
of the cqntrol of the agriculturist. 
In any case the children graduate 
downwards till they become la- 
bourers. Now-a-days many of them 
emigrate; but in the long time that 
has gone before, when emigration 
was not so easy, many hundreds 
of families have thus become 
reduced to the level of the labourers 
they once employed. So it is that 
many of the labourers of to-day 
bear names which less than two 
generations ago were well known 
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and highly respected over a wide 
tract of country. It is natural for 
them to look back with a certain 
degree of pleasure upon that past, 
and some may even have been 
incited to attempt a return to the 
old position. 

But the great majority, the mass, 
of the agricultural labourers have 
been labourers time out of mind. 
Their fathers were labourers, their 
grandfathers and their great-grand- 
fathers have all worked upon the 
farms, and very often almost con- 
tinuously during that long period 
of time upon the farms in one 
parish. All their relations have 
been, and still are, labourers, 
varied by one here who has be- 
come a tinker, or one there who 
keeps a small roadside beer-house. 
When this is the case, when a mar 
and all his ancestors for genera- 
tions have been hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, it naturally fol- 
lows that the present representative 
of the family holds strongly to the 
traditions, the instincts, acquired 
during the slow process of time. 
What those instincts are will be 
better gathered from a faithful 
picture of his daily life. 

Most of the agricultural la- 
bourers are born in a thatched 
cottage by the roadside, or in 
some narrow lane. This cottage is 
usually an encroachment. In the 
olden time, when land was cheap, 
and the competition for it dull, there 
were many strips and scraps which 
were never takenany notice of, and of 
which at this hour no record exists 
either in the parochial papers or the 
Imperial archives. Probably this 
arose from the character of the 
country in the past, when the 
greater part was open, or, as it 
was called, champaign land, with- 
out hedge, or ditch, or landmark. 
Near towns a certain portion was 
enclosed generally by the great 
landowners, or for the use of the 
tradesmen. There was also a large 
enclosure called the common land, 
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on which all burgesses or citizens 
had a right to feed so many cattle, 
sheep, or horses. As a rule the 
common land was not enclosed by 
hedges in fields, though instances 
do occur in which it was. There 
were very few towns in the reign 
of Charles II. that had not got 
their commons attached to them ; 
butoutside and beyond these patches 
of cultivation round the towns the 
country was cpen, unenclosed, and 
the boundaries ill-defined. The 
king’s highway ran from one point 
to another, but its course was 
very wide. Roads were not then 
macadamised and strictly confined 
to one line. The want of metal- 
ling, and the consequent fearful 
ruts and sloughs, drove vehicles 
and travellers further and further 
from what was the original line, 
till they formed a track perhaps a 
score or two of yards wide. When 


fields became more generally en- 
closed it was still only in patches, 
and these strips and spaces of green 


sward were left utterly uncared for 
and unneticed. These were efi- 
camped upon by the gipsies and 
travelling folk, and their un- 
molested occupation no doubt sug- 
gested to the agricultural labourer 
that he might raise a cottage upon 
such places, or cultivate it for his 
garden. 

I know of one spot at this present 
moment which was enclosed by 
an agricultural labourer fully sixty 
years ago. It is an oval piece of 
ground of considerable size, situ- 
ated almost exactly in the centre 
of a very valuable estate. He 
and his descendants continued to 
crop this garden of theirs en- 
tirely unmolested for the whole of 
that time, paying no rent what- 
ever. It soon, however, became 
necessary to enlarge the size of the 
fields, which were small, in order 
to meet the requirements of the 
modern style of agriculture. This 
oval piece was surrounded by 
hedges of enormous growth, and 
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the cultivator was requested to re- 
move to another piece more out of 
the way. He refused to do so, and 
when the proprietors of the sur- 
rounding estate came to enquire 
into the circumstances they found 
that they could do nothing. He 
had enjoyed undisturbed possession 
for sixty years; he had paid no 
rent—no quit rent or manor 
dues of any kind. But still farther, 
when they came to examine the 
maps and old documents, no men- 
tion whatever appeared of this par- 
ticular patch of ground. It was 
utterly unnoticed; it was not re- 
corded as any man’s property. The 
labourer therefore retained posses- 
sion. This was an extraordinary 
case, because the encroachment 
took place in the middle of a culti- 
vated estate, where one would have 
thought the tenants would have 
seen to it. 

Commonly the squatters pitch 
on a piece of land—a long unused 
strip running parallel to the high- 
way or lane. This was no one’s 
property ; it was the property of the 
nation, which has no immediate 
representative to look after its in- 
terests. The surrounding farmers 
did not care to interfere; it was no 
business of theirs. The highway 
board, unless the instance is very 
glaring, and some actual obstruc- 
tion of the road was caused, wink 
at the trespass. Most of them were 
farmers, and did not wish to inter- 
fere with a poor man, who they 
knew had no other way of getting 
a house of his own. By-and-by, 
when the cottage was built, the 
labourer was summoned tothe court- 
leet of the manor, and was assessed 
in quit rent, a mere nominal 
sum, perhaps fourpence or a shil- 
ling a year. He had no objection 
to this, because it gave him a title. 
As long as the quit rent was 
duly paid, and he could prodtice the 
receipt, he was safe in the occupa- 
tion of his cottage, and no one 
could turn him out. To be assessed 
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by the court-leet in fact establish- 
ed his title. Some of these court- 
leets or manor courts are only held 
at intervals of three years, or even 
more, and are generally composed 
of farmers, presided over by the 
legal agent of the lord of the manor. 
The tenants of the manor attend 
to pay their quit rent for the pre- 
ceding years, and it often happens 
that if the cottager has been ill, 
or is weak and infirm, the farmers 
composing the court subscribe and 
pay the quit rent for him. 

The first step when a labourer 
intends to become a squatter is to 
enclose the strip of land which he 
has chosen. This he does by rais- 
ing a low bank of earth round it, 
on which he plants elder bushes, as 
that shrub grows quickest, and in 
the course of two seasons will form 
a respectable fence. Then he makes 
- asmall sparred gate which he can 
fasten with a padlock, and the 
garden is complete. To build the 


cottage is quite another matter. 
That is an affair of the greatest im- 


portance, requiring some months of 
thought and preparation. The first 
thing is to get the materials. If it 
isa clay country, of course bricks 
must be chosen; but in stone 
counties there are often quarries 
on the farm on which he works. 
His employer will let him have a 
considerable quantity of stone for 
nothing, and the rest at a nominal 
charge, and will lend him a horse 
and cart ata leisure season ; so that 
in a very short time he can trans- 
port enough stone for his pur- 
pose. If he has no such friend, 
there is almost sure to be in every 
parish a labouring man who keeps 
a wretched horse or two, fed on the 
grass by the roadside, and gains his 
living by hauling. Our architect 
engages this man at a low price to 
haul his materials for him. The 
lime to make mortar he must buy. 
In the parish there is nearly sure 
to be at least one native mason, who 
works for the farmers, putting up 
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pigstyes, mending walls, and doing 
small jobs of that kind. This is 
the builder who engages to come 
on Saturday afternoons or in the 
evenings, while the would-be house- 
holder himself is a hod-bearer and 
mixes the mortar. Nine times out 
of ten the site for the cottage is 
chosen so as to have a ditch at the 
back. This ditch acts at once as 
the cesspool and the sewer, and 
unless it happens to have a good 
fall speedily becomes a nuisance 
to the neighbourhood. A certain 
quantity of wood is of course re- 
quired in building even this humble 
edifice. This is either given by the 
farmers or is purchased at a nominal 
rate. 

The ground plan is extremely 
simple. It consists of two rooms, 
oblong, and generally of the same 
size—one to live in, the other to sleep 
in—for the great majority of the 
squatters’ hovels have no upstair 
rooms. At one end there is a small 
shed for odds and ends. This shed 
used to be built with an oven, but 
now scarcely any labourers bake their 
own bread, but buy of the baker. 
The walls of the cottage having 
been carried up some six feet, or six 
feet six, just a little higher than a 
man’s head, the next process is to 
construct the roof, which is a very 
simple process. The roof is then 
thatched, sometimes with flags cut 
from the brooks, but more usually 
with straw, and practically the 
cottage is now built, for there are no 
indoor-fittings to speak of. The 
chimney is placed at the end of the 
room set apart for day use. There 
is no ceiling, nothing between the 
floor and the thatch and rafters, 
except perhaps at one end, where 
there is a kind of loft. The floor 
consists simply of the earth itself 
rammed down hard, or sometimes 
of rough pitching-stones, with large 
interstices between them. The 
furniture of this room is of the 
simplest description. A few chairs, 
a deal table, three or four shelves, 
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and a cupboard, with a box or two 
in the corners, constitute the whole. 
The domestic utensils are equally 
few, and strictly utilitarian. A 
great pot, a kettle, a saucepan, a 
few plates, dishes and knives, half a 
dozen spoons, and that is about all. 
But on the mantel-piece there is 
nearly sure to be a few ornaments 
in crockery, bought from some 
itinerant trader. The walls are 
whitewashed. The bedroom is plainly 
and rudely furnished. Some cot- 
tages do not even attain to this de- 
gree of comfort. They consist of four 
posts set in the ground which sup- 
port the cross beam and the roof, and 
the walls are made of wattle and 
daub, i.e. of small split willow sticks, 
put upright and daubed over with 
coarse plaster. The roofs of these 


cottages are often half hidden with 
rank grass, moss, and sillgreen, a 
vegetation perhaps encouraged by 
the drippings from a tree over- 
hanging the roof; and the situation 
of the cottage is itself in many 
cases low and damp. 


But there is a class of squatters, 
who possess habitations more fit for 
human beings. These were origin- 
ally built by men who had saved a 
little money, had showed, perhaps, 
a certain talent for hedge carpenter- 
ing or thatching, become tinkers, or 
even blacksmiths. In such capacities 
@ man may save a little money—not 
much, perhaps 30/. or 4ol. at fur- 
thest. With the aid of this he man- 
ages to build a very tidy cottage, in 
the face of the statement made by 
architects and builders that a good 
cottage cannot be erected under 120l. 
Their dwellings do not, indeed, com- 
pete with the neat, prim, and busi- 
ness-like work of the professional 
builder ; but still they are roomy and 
substantial cottages The secret of 
cheapness lies in the fact that they 
work themselves at the erection, 
and do not entrust some one else 
with a contract. Moreover, they 
make shifts and put up with draw- 
backs as no business-man could 
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possibly do. The materials they 
purchase are cheap and of second- 
class condition, but good enough 
to hold together and to last some 
time. Their rude beams and rafters 
would not satisfy the eye of a landed 
proprietor, but they hold up the 
roof tree equally well. Every pound 
they spend goes its full length, and 
not a penny is wasted. After a while 
a substantial-looking cottage rises 
up, whitewashed and thatched. It 
has an upper storey with two rooms, 
and two, at least, downstairs, with 
the inevitable lean-to or shed, with- 
out which no labourer’s cottage is 
complete. This is more like a house, 
the residence of a man, than that 
of the poorer squatter. The floor 
is composed of flag-stones, in this 
case always carefully washed and 
holystoned. There are the same 
chairs and deal table as in the 
poorer cottagé, but there are many 
more domestic utensils, and the 
chimney-piece is ornamented with 
more crockery figures. A few coarse 
prints hang against the walls. 
Some of these old prints are great 
curiosities in their way — hardly 
valuable enough for a collection, 
but very amusing. A favourite set 
of prints is the ride of Dick Turpin 
to York on Black Bess, representing 
every scene in that famous gallop. 
The upstair rooms are better fur- 
nished, and the beds often really 
good, 

Some of these cottages in summer 
time realiy approach something of 
that Arcadian beauty which is sup- 
posed to prevail in the country. 
Everything, of course, depends 
upon the character of the inmates. 
The dull tint of the thatch is 
relieved here and there by great 
patches of sillgreen, which is reli- 
giously preserved as a good herb, 
though the exact ailments for which 
it is ‘good’ are often forgotten. 
One end of the cottage is often 
completely hidden with ivy, and 
woodbine grows in thickest profusion 
over the porch. Near the door 
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there are almost alwaysa few cab- 
bage-rose trees, and under the win- 
dows grow wall-flowers and holly- 
hocks, sweet peas, columbine, and 
sometimes the graceful lilies of the 
valley. The garden stretches in a 
long strip from the door, one mass 
of green. It is enclosed by thick 
hedges, over which the dog- 
rose grows, and the wild convol- 
vulus will blossom in the autumn. 
Trees fill up every available space 
and corner — apple trees, pear 
trees, damsons, plums, bullaces— 
all varieties. The cottagers seem 
to like to have at least one tree 
of every sort. These trees look 
very nice in the spring when the 
apple blossom is out, and again in 
the autumn when the fruit is ripe. 
Under the trees are gooseberry 
bushes, raspberries, and numbers of 
currants. The patches are divided 
into strips prodacing potatoes, cab- 
bage, lettuce, onions, radishes, pars- 
nips; inthiskitchen produce, as with 
the fruit, they like to possess a few 
of all kinds. There is generally a 
great bunch of rhubarb. In odd 
corners there are sure to be a few 
specimens of southern wood, mug- 
wort, and other herbs ; not for use, 
but from adherence to the old 
customs. The ‘old people’ thought 
much of these ‘yherbs,’ so they 
must have some too, as well as a 
little mint and similar potherbs. In 
the windows you may see two or 
three geraniums, and over the porch 
a wicker cage, in which the ‘ousel 
cock, with orange-tawny bill,’ 
pours out his rich, melodious notes. 
There is hardly a cottage without 
its captive bird, or tame rabbit, or 
mongrel cur, which seems as much 
attached to his master as more high- 
bred dogs to their owners. 

These better cottages are extreme- 
ly pleasing to look upon. There 
is an old English, homely look about 
them. I know a man now whose 
cottage is ornamented much in the 
way I have described, a man of 
sixty, who can neither read nor 
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write,and is rude and uncouth in 
speech, yet everything about him 
seems pleasant and happy. To my 
eye the thatch and gables, and pic- 
turesque irregularity of this class 
of cottages, are more pleasing than 
the modern glaring red, prim slate 
of dwellings built to order, where 
everything is cut with a precise 
uniformity. If a man can be 
encouraged to build his own 
house, depend upon it it is better 
for him and his neighbours than 
that he should live in one which 
is not his own. The sense of 
ownership engenders a pride in the 
place, and all his better feelings 
are called into play. Some of 
these cottagers, living in such 
houses as these, are the very best 
labourers to be had. They stay 
on one farm a lifetime, and never 
leave it—an invaluable aid to a 
farmer. They frequently possess 
some little special knowledge of 
carpentering or blacksmith’s work, 
which renders them extremely useful, 
and at the same time increases their 
earnings. These men are the real 
true peasantry, quiet and peaceful, 
yet strong and courageous. These 
are the class that should be en- 
couraged by every possible means ; 
a man who keeps his little habita- 
tion in the state I have described, 
who ornaments it within, and fills 
his garden with fruit and flowers, 
though he may be totally unable 
to read or to speak correctly, is 
nevertheless a good and useful 
citizen, and an addition to the sta- 
bility of the State. 

Though these cottages are worth 
the smallest sums comparatively, it 
is interesting to note with what 
pride and satisfaction the possessors 
contemplate leaving them to their 
children. Of course this very feel- 
ing, where there are quarrelsome 
relations, often leads to bickerings 
and strife. It is astonishing with 
what tenacity a man who thinks he 
has a claim to a part of such a small 
estate will cling to his cause, and 
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will not hesitate to spend to maintain 
his claim all his little earnings on 
the third-class lawyers whom the 
agricultural poor mostly patronise. 
Even after every shadow of legal 
chance is gone, he still loudly 
declares his right; and there is 
more squabbling about the inherit- 
ance of these places than over the 
succession to great domains. 
Another class of labourers’ cot- 
tages is found chiefly in the villages. 
These were not originally erected 
for the purpose to which they are 
now applied ; they were farm-houses 
in the days when small farms were 
the rule, or they were built for 
tradesmen who have long since de- 
parted. These buildings are divided 
into two, three, or more habitations, 
each with its family; and many 
makeshifts have to be resorted to to 
render them decent and comfortable. 
This class of cottage is to be avoided 
if possible, because the close and 
forced intercourse which must take 
place between the families generally 
leads to quarrels. Perhaps there is 
one pump for the entire building, 
and one wants to use it just at the 
moment that another requires water; 
or there is only one gateway to the 
court, and the passage is obstructed 
by the wheelbarrow of the other 
party. It is from these places that 
the greater part of the malcon- 
tents go up to the magistrates in 
petty sessions. It is rare, indeed, 
that the cottager living more or 
less isolated by the side of the 
road appears in a court of law. 
Of course in these villages there 
are cottages which have been built 
expressly for the use of labouring 
men, and these, like those in the 
open country, may be divided into 
three classes—the hovel, the cottage 
proper, and the model modern cot- 


In the villages there is almost 
sure to be one or more cottage which 
carries one’s idea of Liliputian dwell- 


ings to the extreme. These are 
generally sheds or outhouses which 
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have been converted into cottages. 
I entered one not long since which 
consisted of two rooms, one above 
and one below, and each of these 
rooms could not have measured, at a 
guess, more than six feet six across. 
I had heard of this place, and ex. 
pected to find it a perfect den of 
misery and wretchedness. No such 
thing. To my surprise the woman 
who opened the door was neatly 
clad, clean, and bright. The floor 
of the cottage was of ordinary flag- 
stones, but there was a ceiling 
whitewashed and clean. A good 
fire was burning in the grate— 
it was vhe middle of ,;winter—and 
the room felt warm and comfort- 
able. The walls were completely 
covered with engravings from the 
Illustrated London News. The fur- 
niture was equal to the furniture 
of the best cottages, and everything 
was extremely clean. The woman 
said they were quite comfortable; 
and although they could have had 
a larger cottage many times since, 
they never wished to change, as 
they had nochildren. That of course 
made a great difference. I never 
should have thought it possible for 
two human beings to have existed, 
much less been comfortable, in such 
a diminutive place. Another cot- 
tage I know contains but one room 
altogether, which is about eight feet 
square ; it is inhabited by a solitary 
old woman, and looks like a toy- 
house. One or two such places as 
these may be found in most villages, 
but it does not by any means follow 
that because they are small the 
inhabitants are badly off. The con- 
dition they are found in depends 
entirely upon the disposition of the 
inmates. If they are slatternly and 
dirty the largest cottages would not 
improve them. 

In some rural villages a great 
many cottages may be observed 
sadly out of repair—the thatch 
coming off and in holes, the win- 
dows broken, and other signs of 
dilapidation. This is usually set 
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down to the landlord’s fault, but if 
the circumstances are enquired into, 
it will often be found that the 
fault. lies with the inmates them- 
selves. These cottages are let 
to labourers at a merely nominal 
rent, and with them a large piece 
ofallotment ground. But although 
they thus get a house and garden 
almost free, they refuse to do 
the slightest or simplest repairs. If 
the window gets broken—‘ Oh, let it 
stop; the landlord can do that.’ If 
a piece of thatch comes off—‘ Oh, 
‘tisn’t my house; let the landlord 
do it up.’ So it goes on till the 
cottage is ready to tumble to pieces. 
What is the landlord to do? In 
his heart he would like to raze the 
whole village to the ground and 
rebuild it afresh. But there are 
not many who can afford such an 
expense. Then, if it were done, 
the old women and old men, and 
infirm persons who find a home in 
these places, would be driven forth. 
If the landlord puts up two hundred 


new cottages, he finds it absolutely 
necessary to get some kind of réturn 
for the capital invested. He does 
not want more than two and a half 
per cent.; but to ask that means 


a rise of perhaps a shilling a 
week, That is enough ; the labourer 
seeks another tumble-down place 
where he can live for tenpence a 
week, and the poor and infirm have 
to go to the workhouse. So, rather 
than be annoyed with the endless 
complaints and troubles, to say no- 
thing of the inevitable loss of money, 
the landlord allows things to go on 
as they are. 

Among our English cottages in 
out-of-the-way places may be found 
curious materials for the study of 
character in humble life. In one cot- 
tage you may find an upright, stern- 
featured man, a great student of 
the Bible, and fond of using its lan- 
guage whenever opportunity offers, 
who is the representative of the old 
Puritan, though the denomination to 
which he may belong is technically 
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known as the Methodist. He is 
stern, hard, uncompromising—one 
who sets duty above affection. His 
children are not spoiled because 
the rod is spared. He stands aloof 
from his fellows, and is never seen 
at the cottage ale-house, or linger- 
ing in groups at the cross-roads. He 
is certain to be at the ‘ anniversary,’ 
i.e. the commemoration of the 
foundation of the Methodist chapel 
of the parish. The very next 
cottage may contain the anti- 
thesis of this man. This is a 
genius in his way. He has some 
idea of art, as you may gather 
from the fanciful patches into which 
his garden is divided. He has a 
considerable talent for construction, 
and though he has never been an 
apprentice he can do something 
towards mending a cart or a door. 
He makes stands with wires to put 
flowers in for the farmers’ parlours, 
and strings the dry oak-apples on 
wire, which he twists into baskets, 
to hold knicknackeries. He is witty 
and has his jest for everybody. He 
can do something of everything— 
turn his hand any way—a perfect 
treasure on the farm. In the old 
days there was another character in 
most villages : this was the rhymer. 
He was commonly the fiddler too, 
and sang his own verses to tunes 
played by himself. Since the 
printing press has come in, and 
flooded the country with cheap li- 
terature, this character has disap- 
peared, though many of the verses 
these men made still linger in the 
country side. 

The ordinary adult farm labourer 
commonly rises at from four to five 
o’clock ; if he is a milker, and has 
to walk some little distance to his 
work, even as early as half-past 
three. Four was the general rule, 
but of late years the hour has grown 
later. He milks till five or half- 
past, carries the yokes to the dairy, 
and draws water for the dairy 
maid, or perhaps chops up some 
wood for her fire to scald the 
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milk. At six he goes to breakfast, 

which consists of a hunch of bread 

and cheese as the rule, with now 

and then a piece of bacon, and as a 

milker he receives his quart of beer. 

At breakfast there is no hurry for 

half an hour or so; but some time 

before seven he is on at the ordi- 

nary work of the day. If a milker 

and very early riser, he is not 
usually put at the heavy jobs, but 
allowances are made for the work 
he has already done. The other 
men on the farm arrive at six. At 

eleven, or half-past, comes luncheon, 

which lasts a full hour, often an 
hour and a quarter. About three 
o’clock the task of milking again 
commences; the buckets are got 
out with a good deal of rattling 
and noise, the yokes fitted to the 
shoulders, and away he goes for an 
hour or hour and a half of milking. 
That done, he has to clean up the 
court and help the dairy-maid put 
the heavier articles in place; then 
another quart of beer, and away 
home. ‘The time of leaving off 
work varies from half-past five to 
half-past six. At ordinary seasons 
the other men leave at six, but in 
hay-making or harvest time they 
are expected to remain till the job 
in hand that day is finished, often 
till eight or half-past. This is 
compensated for by a hearty supper 
and almost unlimited beer. The 
women employed in field labour 
generally leave at four, and hasten 
home to prepare the evening meal. 
The evening meal is the great event 
of the day. Like the independent 
gentleman in this one thing, the la- 
bourer dines late in the day. His 
midday meal, which is the farmer’s 
dinner, is his luncheon. The la- 
bourer’s dinner is taken at half- 
past six to seven in the evening, 
after he has got home, unlaced his 
heavy and cumbrous boots, combed 
his hair, and washed himself. His 
table is always well supplied with 
vegetables, potatoes, and particu- 
larly greens, of which he is pecu- 
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liarly fond. The staple dish is, of 
course, a piece of bacon, and large 
quantities of bread are eaten. It is 
a common thing now, once or twice 
in the week, for a labourer to have 
a small joint of mutton, not a prime 
joint, of course, but still good and 
wholesome meat. Many of them 
live in a style, so far as eating 
and drinking is concerned, quite 
equal to the small farmers, and 
far superior to what these small 
farmers were used to. Instead of 
beer the agricultural labourer fre- 
quently drinks tea with his dinner 
—weak tea in large quantities, 
After the more solid parts comes 
a salad of onions or lettuce. These 
men eat quantities which would 
half-kill many townspeople. After 
dinner, if it is the season of the 
year, they go out to the allotment 
and do a little work for themselves, 
and then, unless the ale-house offers 
irresistible attractions, to bed. The 
genuine agricultural labourer goes 
early to bed. It is necessary for 
him after the long toil of the day, 
on account of the hour at which he 
has to rise in the morning. 

Men employed on arable farms, 
as carters, for instance, have to rise 
even earlier than dairymen. They 
often begin to bait their horses at 
half-past three, or rather they used to. 
This operation of baiting is a most 
serious and important one to the 
carter. On it depends the appear- 
ance of his team—with him a 
matter of honest and _ laudable 
ambition. If he wishes his horses 
to look fat and well, with smooth 
shiny coats, he must take the 
greatest care with their food, not 
to give them too much or too little, 
and to vary it properly. He must 
begin feeding a long time before 
his horses start to plough. It is, 
therefore, an object with him to get 
to rest early. In the winter time 
especially the labouring poor go to 
bed very soon to save the expense 
of candles. 

By the bye, these cottagers have 
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a curious habit, which deserves to 
be recorded even for its singular- 
ity. When the good woman of 
the cottage goes out for half an 
hour to fetch a pail of water, or 
to gossip with a neighbour, she 
always leaves the door key in the 
keyhole outside. The house is, in 
fact, at the mercy of anyone 
who chooses to turn the key and 
enter. This practice of locking the 
door and leaving the key in it is 
very prevalent. The presence of 
the key is to intimate that the 
inmate has gone out, but will 
shortly return ; and it is so under- 
stood by the neighbours. Ifa cot- 
tager goes out for the day, he or 
she locks the door, and takes the 
key with them ; but if the key is 
leftin the door, itis a sign that the 
cottager will be back in ten minutes 
or 80. 

The ale-house is the terrible 
bane of the labourer. If he can 
keep clear of that, he is clean, 
tidy, and respectable ; but if he 
once falls into drinking habits, 
good-bye to all hopes of his rising in 
his occupation. Where he is born 
there he will remain, and his chil- 
dren after him. 

Some of the cottagers who show 
a little talent for music com- 
bine under the leadership of the 
parish clerk and the patronage of 
) the clergyman, and form a small 
brass band which parades the vil- 
lage at the head of the Odd Fellows 
or other benefit club once a year. 
In the early summer, before the 
earnest work of harvest begins, and 
while the evenings begin to grow 
long, it is not unusual to see a 
number of the younger men at pla 
at cricket in the meadow with the 
more active of the farmers. Most 
populous villages have their cricket 
club, which even the richest farmers 
do not disdain to join, and their 
sons stand at the wicket. 

The summer is the labourer’s 
good season. Then he can make 
money and enjoy himself. In the 
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summer three or four men will often 
join together and leave their native 
parish for a ramble. They walk 
off perhaps some forty or fifty miles, 
take a job of mowing or harvesting, 
and after a change of scenery and 
associates return in the later part of 
the autumn, full of the things they 
have seen, and eager to relate them 
to the groups at the cross-roads or 
the ale-house. The winter is under 
the best circumstances a hard time 
for the labourer. It is not alto- 
gether that coals are dear and fire- 
wood growing scarcer year by year, 
but every condition of his daily 
life has a harshness about it. In 
the summer the warm sunshine 
cast a glamour over the rude walls, 
the decaying thatch, and the ivy- 
covered window. The blue smoke 
rose up curling beside the tall elm- 
tree. The hedge parting his garden 
from the road was green and thick, 
the garden itself full of trees, and 
flowers of more or less beauty. Mud 
floors are not so bad in the summer ; 
holes in the thatch do not matter so 
much; an ill-fitting window-sash 
gives no concern. But with the 
cold blasts and ceaseless rain of 
winter all this is changed. The 
hedge next the road is usually only 
elder, and this, once the leaves are 
off, is the thinnest, most miserable 
of shelters. The rain comes 
through the hole in the thatch (we 
arespeaking of the large class of poor 
cottages), the mud flooris damp, and 
perhaps sticky. If the floor is of 
uneven stones, these grow damp and 
slimy. The cold wind comes through 
the ill-fitting sash, and drives with 
terrible force under the door. Very 
often the floor is one step lower 
than the ground outside, and con- 
sequently there is a constant ten- 
dency in rainy weather for the water 
to run or soak in. The elm tree 
overhead, that appeared so pic- 
turesque in summer, is now a curse, 
for the great drops fall perpetually 
from it upon the thatch and on 
the pathway in front of the door. 
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In great storms of wind it sways to 
and fro, causing no little alarm, and 
boughs are sometimes blown off it, 
and fall upon the roof-tree. The 
thatch of the cottage is saturated ; 
the plants and grasses that almost 
always grow on it, and the moss, 
are vividly, rankly green; till all 
dripping, soaked, overgrown with 
weeds, the wretched place looks not 
unlike a dunghill. Inside, the 
draught is only one degree better 
than the smoke. These low chimneys, 
overshadowed with trees, smoke 
incessantly, and fill the room with 
smother. To avoid the draught, 
many of the cottages are fitted 
with wooden screens, which di- 
vide the room, small enough be- 
fore, into two parts, the outer of 
which, towards the door, is a howl- 
ing wilderness of draught and wet 
from under the door; and the inner 
part close, stuffy, and dim with 
smoke driven down the chimney by 
the shifting wind. Here the family 
are all huddled up together close 
over the embers. Here the cooking 
is done, such 1s it is. Here they 
sit in the dark, or in such light as 
is supplied by the carefully hoarded 
stock of fuel, till it is time to go to 
bed, and that is generally early 
enough. So rigid is the economy 
practised in many of these cottages 
that a candle is rarely if ever used. 
The light of the fire suffices, and 
they find their beds in the dark. 
Even when a labourer has risen in 
the scale, and has some small pro- 
perty, the enforced habits of early 
life cling to him; and I have fre- 
quently found men who were really 
worth some little money sitting 
at eight o’clock on a dark winter’s 
night without a candle or lamp, their 
feet close to a few dying embers. 
The older people especially go to 
bed early. Going to some cottages 
once for a parish paper that had been 
circulated for signature, I rapped at 
the closed door. This was at half- 
past seven one evening in November. 
Again and again I hammered at the 
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door; at last an old woman put her 
head out of window, and the follow. 
ing colloquy ensued: 

* What do ’ee want ?’ 

‘The paper ; have you signed it ?’ 

‘Lor, I doan’t know. JHe’s on 
the table—a bin ther ever since 
acome. Thee’s can lift th’ latch 
an’ take ’un. We bin gone to bed 
this two hours.’ 

They must have gone upstairs at 
half-past five. To rise at five of a 
summer’s morning, and see the azure 
of the sky and the glorious sun, 
may be, perhaps, no great hardship, 
although there are few persons who 
could long remain poetical on bread 
and cheese. But to rise at five on 
a dark winter’s morning is a very 
different affair. To put on coarse 
nailed boots, weighing fully seven 
pounds, gaiters up above the knee, 
a short greatcoat of some heavy 
material, and to step out into the 
driving rain and trudge wearily 
over field after field of wet grass, 
with the furrows full of water ; then 
to sit on a three-legged stool, with 
mud and manure half-way up the 
ankles, and milk cows with one’s 
head leaning against their damp, 
smoking hides for two hours, with 
the rain coming steadily drip, drip, 
drip—this is a very different affair. 

The ‘fogger’ on a snowy morn- 
ing in the winter has to encounter 
about the most unpleasant circum- 
stances imaginable. Icicles hang 
from the eaves of the rick, and its 
thatch is covered with snow. Up 
the slippery ladder in the dark morn- 
ing, one knee out upon the snow- 
covered thatch, he plunges the broad 
hay-knife in and cuts away an enor- 
mous truss—then a great prong is 
stuck into this, a prong made on 
purpose, with extra-thick and power- 
ful handle, and the truss, well bound 
round with a horse-hair rope, is 
hoisted on the head and shoulders. 
This heavy weight the fogger has 
to carry perhaps half a mile through 
the snow; the furrows in the field 
are frozen over, but his weight 
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crashes through the ice, slush into 
the chilly water. Rain, snow, or 
bitter frost, or still more bitter east 
winds—‘ harsh winds,’ as he most 
truly calls them—the fogger must 
take no heed of either, for the cows 
must be fed. 

A quart of threepenny ale for 
breakfast, with a hunch of bread 
and cheese, then out to work again 
in the weather, let it be what 
it may. The cowyards have to be 
cleaned out—if not done before 
breakfast—the manure thrown up 
into heaps, and the heaps wheeled 
outside. Or, perhaps, the master 
has given him a job of piece-work 
to fill up the middle of the day 
with—a hedge to cut and ditch. 
This means more slush, wet, cold, 
and discomfort. About six or half- 
past he reaches home, thoroughly sa- 
turated, worn out, cross, and ‘ dum- 
mel,’ I don’t know how to spell that 
word, nor what its etymology may 
be, but it well expresses the dumb, 
sullen churlishness which such a 
life as this engenders, For all the 
conditions and circumstances of 


the blunting of all the finer feelings, 
the total erasure of sensitiveness. 
The coarse, half-cooked cabbage, the 
small bit of fat and rafty bacon, the 
dry bread and pint of weak tea, makes 
no very hearty supper after such a 


day as this. The man grows insen- 
sible to the weather, to cold and 
damp; his bodily frame becomes 
crusted over, case-hardened; and 
with this indifference there rises up 
at the same time a corresponding 
dulness as regards all moral and 
social matters. 

Generally the best conditions of 
cottage life are to be found wher- 
ever there are, say, three or four 
great, tall, strong, unmarried sons 
lodging in the house with their 
aged parents. Each of these pays 
a small sum weekly for his lodg- 
ing, and often an additional sum 
for the bare necessaries of life. In 
the aggregate this mounts up to a 
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considerable sum, and whatever is 
bought is equally shared by the 
parents. They live exceedingly well. 
Such young men as these earn good 
wages, and now and then make 
extra time, and come home with a 
pocketful of money. Even after the 
inevitable ale-house has claimed its 
share, there still remains enough to 
purchase fresh meat for supper; 
and it is not at all unusual in 
such cottages to find the whole 
family supping at seven (it is, 
in fact, dining) on a fairly good 
joint of mutton, with every species 
of common vegetables. In one case 
that was brought under my notice 
three brothers lived with their aged 
mother. They were all strong, hard- 
working men, and tolerably steady. 
In that cottage there were no less 
than four separate barrels of beer, 
and all on tap. Four barrels in 
one cottage seems an extraordinary 
thing, yet it resolved itself very 
simply. The cottage was the 
mother’s; they gave her so much 
for lodging, and she had her own 
barrel of beer, so that there should 
be no dispute. The three brothers 
were mowers—mowers drink enor- 
mous quantities of liquor—and with 
the same view to prevent dispute 
each had his own especial ‘barrel. 
Families like this live fairly well, 
and have many little comforts. 
Still, at the best in winter it is a 
rough and uncomfortable existence. 

In the life of the English agri- 
cultural labourers there is abso- 
lutely no poetry, no colour. Even 
their marriages—times when if ever 
in life poetry will manifest itself— 
are sober, dull, tame, clumsy, and 
colourless. I say sober in the sense 
of tint, for to get drunk appears to 
be the one social pleasure of the 
marriage-day. They, of course, 
walk to church; but then that 
walk usually leads across fields full 
of all the beauties of the spring or 
the summer. There is nothing in 
the walk itself to flatten down the 
occasion. But the procession is 
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so dull—so utterly ungenial—a 
stranger might pass it without 
guessing that a wedding was to- 
ward. Except a few rude jests ; 
except that there is an attempt to 
walk arm-in-arm (it is only an at- 
tempt, for they forget to allow for 
each other’s motions) ; except the 
Sunday dresses, utterly devoid of 
taste, what is there to distinguish 
this day from the rest? There is 
the drunken carousal, it is true, all 
the afternoon and evening. There 
are no féte days in the foreign 
sense in the English labourer’s life. 
There are the fairs and feasts, and a 
fair is the most melancholy of sights. 
Showmen’s vans, with pictures out- 
side of unknown monsters; merry- 
go-rounds, nut stalls, gingerbread 
stalls, cheap Jacks, and latterly 
photographic ‘studios ;’ behind all 
these the ale-house; the beating of 
drums and the squalling of pigs, 
the blowing of horns, and the neigh- 
ing of horses trotted out for show, 
the roar of a rade crowd—these con- 
stitute a country fair. There is no 
colour—nothing flowery or poetical 
about this festival of the labourer. 
The village feasts are still less 
interesting. Here and there the 
clergyman of the parish has suc- 
ceeded in turning what was a rude 
saturnalia into a decorous ‘féte’ 
with tea in a tent. But generally 
the feasts are falling into rapid 
disuse, and would perhaps have 
died away altogether had not the 
benefit societies often chosen that 
day for their annual club-dinner. 
A village feast consists of two or 
three gipsies located on the green 
sward by the side of the road and 
displaying ginger-beer, nuts, and 
toys for sale; an Aunt Sally ; and, if 
the village is a large one, the day 
may be honoured by the presence 
of what is called a rifle-gallery ; the 
‘feast’ really and truly does not 
exist. Some two or three of the 
old-fashioned farmers have the 
traditional roast beef and plum- 
pudding on that day, and invite a 
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few friends; but this custom is 
passing away. In what the agri- 
cultural labourer’s feast nowadays 
consists no one can tell. It is an 
excuse for an extra quart or two of 
beer, that is all. 

This dulness is not, perhaps, 
the fault of the labourer. It may 
be that it is the fault of the 
national character, shown more 
broadly in the lower class of the 
population. Speaking nationally, 
we have no féte days—there is no 
colour in our mode of life. These 
English agricultural labourers have 
no passion plays, no peasant plays, 
no rustic stage and drama, few 
songs, very little music. The club 
dinner is the real féte of the 
labourer; he gets plenty to eat 
and drink for that day. It is 
this lack of poetical feeling that 
makes the English peasantry so 
uninteresting a study. They have 
no appreciation of beauty. Many 
of them, it is true, grow quantities 
of flowers ; but barely one in athou- 
sand could arrange those flowers in 
a bouquet. 

The ale-house forms no incon- 
siderable part of the labourer’s 
life. It is at once his stock ex- 
change, his reading-room, his club, 
and his assembly rooms. It is here 
that his benefit society holds its 
annual dinner. The club meet- 
ings take place weekly or month!y 
in the great room upstairs. Here 
he learns the news of the day ; the 
local papers are always to be found 
at the public-house, and if he can- 
not read himself he hears the news 
from those who can. In the winter 
he finds heat and light, too often 
lacking at home; at all times he 
finds amusement; and who can 
blame him for seizing what little 
pleasure lies in his way? As a 
rule the beer-house is the only 
place of amusement to which he 
can resort: it is his theatre, his 
music hall, picture gallery, and 
Crystal Palace. The recent enact- 
ments bearing upon the licensed 
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victuallers have been rather hard 
upon the agricultural labourer. 
No doubt they are very excellent 
enactments, especially those relating 
to early closing ; but in the villages 
and outlying rural districts, where 
life is reduced to its most rude 
and simple form, many of the re- 
strictions are unjust, and deprive 
the labourer of what he feels to be 
his legitimate right. Playing at 
nine-pins, for instance, is practically 
forbidden, so also dominoes. Now, 
it was a great thing to put down 
skittle-sharping and cheating at 
gambling generally—a good thing 
to discourage gambling in every 
form—but in these thinly-populated 
outlying agricultural parishes, where 
money is scarce and wages low, 
there never existed any tempta- 
tion to allure skittle-sharpers and 
similar cheaters to the spot. The 
game at skittles was a legitimate 
game—a fair and honest struggle 
of skilland strength. Nine times out 
of ten it was played only for a quart 
of ale to be drunk by the loser as well 
as the winner in good fellowship. 
Why deprive the man who labours 
all day in wet and storm of so 
simple a pleasure in the evening ? 
The conditions are very different to 
those existing in large manufac- 
turing towns, and some modifica- 
tion of the law ought to be made. 
The agricultural labourer has no 
cheap theatre at which he can 
spend an hour, no music hall, no 
reading-room ; his only resource is 
the public-house. Now that he is 
practically deprived of his skittles 
and such games, he has no amuse- 
ment left except to drink, or play 
at pitch and toss on the quiet, a 
far worse pastime than skittles. 
Skittles, of course, are allowed pro- 
vided the players play for love only ; 
but what public-house keeper cares 
to put up the necessary arrange- 
ments on such terms? The labourer 
will have his quart in the evening, 
and despite of all ‘cry’ to the con- 
trary I believe it to be his right 
VOL, X.—NO, LIX, NEW SERIES. 
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to have that quart, and it is better, 
if he must have it, that his whole 
thoughts should not be concen- 
trated on the liquor—that he should 
earn it by skill and strength. There 
is an opprobrium about the public- 
house, and let us grant that it is at 
least partially deserved—but where 
else is the labourer to go? He can- 
not for ever work all day and sit in 
his narrow cabin in the evening. He 
cannot always read, and those of 
his class who do read do so imper- 
fectly. A reading-room has been 
tried, but as a rule it fails to 
attract the purely agricultural la- 
bourer. ‘The shoemaker, the tailor, 
the village post-master, grocer, and 
such people may use it; also a few 
of the better educated of the young 
labourers, the rising generation, 
but not the full-grown labourer 
with a wife and family and cottage. 
It does good undoubtedly; in the 
future, as education extends, it will 
become a place of resort. But at 
present it fails to reach the adult 
genuine agricultural labourer. For 
a short period in the dead of the 
winter the farmers and gentry get 
up penny readings in many places, 
but these are confined to at most 
one evening a week. What, then, 
is the labourer to do? Let any- 
one put himself in his place, try to 
realise his feelings and circum- 
stances. At present, till education 
extends, he must go to the public- 
house. Is he to be punished and 
deprived of his game of skill be- 
cause in large towns it bears evil 
fruit? Surely the law could be 
somewhat modified, and playing 
permitted under some restrictions. 
The early closing{has been an 
unalloyed good in these rural dis- 
tricts. The labourer is a steady, 
drinker. He does not toss down 
glasses of stiff brandy and whiskey. 
His beer requires time to produce 
an effect. The last hour does the 
mischief. Since the earlier closing 
the village streets have been com- 
paratively free from drunken men. 
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In any case, the agricultural labourer 
is the most lamb-like of drunkards. 
He interferes with no one. He 
unhinges no gates, smashes no 
windows, does no injury. He 
either staggers home or quietly 
lies on the grass till the liquor 
passes off. He is not a quarrel- 
some man. He does not fight with 
knuckle-dusters or kick with his 
heavy boots. His fights, when he 
does fight, are very harmless affairs. 
No doubt his drunkenness is an 
offence; but it is comparatively 
innocuous to the general public. 
Religious feeling does not run 
high among the labourers. A large 
proportion of them are Noncon- 
formists— principally Methodists. 
But this is not out of any very de- 
cided notion as to the difference of 
ceremony or theological dogma; 
it arises out of a class feeling. 
They say, or rather they feel, that 
this is their church. The parish 
church is the church of the farmers 
and the gentry. There is no hos- 


tility to the clergyman of the parish, 
no bitter warfare of sect against 
sect, cr of Methodist against Church- 


man. But you see very few of the 
farmers gotochapel. The labourer 
goes there, and finds his own friends 
—his cousins and uncles—his wife's 
relations. He is among his own 
class. There is no feeling of in- 
feriority. The religion taught, the 
service, the hymns, the preacher, 
all are his. He has a sense of pro- 
prietorship in them. He helps to 
pay for them. The French pea- 
sant replied to the English tourist, 
who expressed surprise atthe fanatic 
love of the populace for tke first 
Napoleon—‘ he was as much a 
tyrant as King Louis was.’ ‘ Ah, 
but Napoleon was owr king.’ So 
the labourers feel that this is their 
religion. Therefore it is that so 
many of them gather together 
(where there are no chapels) in the 
cottage of some man who takes the 
lead, and sit, with doors and win- 
dows shut, crammed together to 
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pray and listen to others pray. 
Any of them who wishes can, as it 
were, ascend the pulpit here. This 
is why in so many parishes the 
pews of the parish church are com- 
paratively empty so far as agri- 
cultural labourers are concerned, 
The best of clergymen must fail to 
fill them under such disadvantages. 

It is very difficult not only for 
the clergyman, but for others who 
wish to improve the condition of 
the labourer, to reach him. Better 
cottages are, of course, a most 
effectual way, but it is not in 
the power of everyone to confer 
so substantial a benefit. Perhaps 
one of the best means devised has 
been that of cottage flower-shows. 
These are, of course, not confined 
to flowers; in fact, the principal part 
of such shows consists of table 
vegetables and fruit. By rigidly 
excluding all gardeners, and all 
persons not strictly cottage-people, 
the very best results have often 
been arrived at in this way. For 
if there is one thing in which the 
labourer takes an interest it is his 
garden and his allotment. To offer 
him prizes for the finest productions 
of his garden touches the most 
sensitive part of his moral organi- 
sation. It is wonderful what an 
amount of emulation these prizes 
excite—emulation not so much for 
the value of the prize as for the 
distinction. These competitionstend 
besides to provide him with a better 
class of food, for he depends largely 
upon vegetables. 

There is nothing connected with 
the condition of the agricultural 
poor that is better worth the 
attention of improvers than the 
style of cookery pursued in these 
cottages. A more wretched cookery 
probably does not exist on the face 
of the earth. The soddened cabbage 
is typical of the whole thing. Since 
higher wages have come in it has 
become possible for the labourer in 
many cases to provide himself with 
better food, such as mutton—the 
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cheap parts—more bacon, pork, and 
so on; but the women do not 
know how to make the most of it. 
It is very difficult to lay down a 
way in which this defect may be 
remedied; for there is nothing a 
man, let him be never so poor, so 
deeply resents as an inspection of 
the contents of his pot. He would 
sooner eat half-raw bacon than have 
the teaching forced on him—how to 
make savoury meals of the simple 
provisions within his reach : nor can 
he be blamed for this sturdy inde- 
pendent feeling. Possibly the esta- 
blishment of schools of cookery in 
villages might do much good. They 
might be attached to the new 
schools now building throughout 
the country. The labourer, from 
solong living upon coarse, ill-cooked 
food, acquires an artificial taste. 
Some men eat their bacon raw; 
others will drink large quantities of 
vinegar, and well they may need 
it to correct by its acidity the 
effects of strong unwholesome cab- 
bage. The cottage cook has no 
idea of those nutritious and pleasant 
soups which can be made to form 
so important a feature in the eco- 
nomy of daily life. 

The labourer is in a lower degree 
of the same class as the third-rate 
working farmer of the past. He 
is the old small dairy farmer in a 
coarser shape. With a little less 
education, ruder manners, with 
the instincts of eating, drinking, 
and avarice more prominently dis- 
played, he presents in his actual 
condition at this day a striking 
analogy to the agriculturist of a 
bygone time. In fact, those farmers 
of twenty or thirty acres, living 
in cottage-like homesteads, were 
barely distinguishable as far as 
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personnel went from the labourers 
among whom they lived. This 
being the case, it is not surprising 
to find that the labourer of 
this day presents in general cha- 
racteristics a marked affinity in 
ideas and sentiments to those enter- 
tained by the old farmer. He has 
the same paternal creed in a more 
primeval form. He considers his 
children as his absolute property. 
He rules them with a rod of iron, 
or rather of ground-ash. In fact, 
the ground-ash stick is his social 
religion. The agricultural labour- 
ing poor are very rough and even 
brutal towards their children. Not 
that they are without affection to- 
wards them, but they are used to 
thrash them into obedience instead 
of leading them into it by the gentle 
means of moral persuasion. 

Bystanders would call the agri- 
cultural labourer cruel. Carters, 
for instance, had till lately a habit 
of knocking the boys under their 
control about in a brutal manner. 
But I do not think that in the mass 
of cases it arose from deliberate cru- 
elty, but from a species of stolid in- 
difference or insensibility to suffer- 
ing. Somehow they do not seem to 
understand that others suffer, whe- 
ther this arises from the rough life 
they lead, the endless battle with the 
weather, the hard fare—whether it 
has grown up out of the circum- 
stances surrounding them. The 
samesunfeeling brutality often ex- 
tends to the cattle under their care. 
In this there has been a decided 
improvement of late years; but it 
is not yet extinct. 

These are some of the lights and 
shades of the labourer’s daily life 
impartially presented. 

RicuarD JEFFERIES. 
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OUR GREAT LONDON HOSPITALS, 


[SECOND ARTICLE. | 


HE month of October is a busy 
one in the medical schools at- 
tached tothe large London hospitals. 
Just then, when the trees, which 
form such a precious possession in 
the neighbourhood of some of them, 
are losing their foliage, and the 
fading and fast-falling leaves are 
typifying but too truly the condition 
of many within the hospital walls, 
themedicalschools are being invaded 
by crowds of students from all parts 
of England, from Canada, from 
Jamaica, from India, from Australia, 
all merry as school-boys, yet none 
the less, for their light-heartedness, 
prepared to devote themselves ar- 
dently to the study of one of the 
gravest professions that can occupy 
the attention of man. 

The medical schools to which 
these youths flock, are so intimately 
connected with eleven of the prin- 
cipal London hospitals, that it is 
absolutely necessary, in proposing 
any change in the management of 
the latter, to consider what its effect 
is likely to be upon the prosperity 
of the former. Indeed, it seems as 
if to some minds the possibility of 
any proposed change in the hos. 
pitals being injurious to the medi- 
cal schools as they are now con- 
stituted, were sufficient to ensure 
its instant condemnation. The pub- 
lic, on the other hand, who support 
the hospitals by their subscriptions 
mainly for the benefit of the patients, 
may be inclined to think that if the 
interests of the hospitals and schools 
clash, or are in any way opposed to 
one another, so much the worse for 
theschools. I hope to be able toshow, 
however, that neither the patients 
nor the students, for whose benefit 


hospitals and schools are supposed 
to exist, will be any the worse off if 
the changes now proposed should be 
adopted. 

In a former article (Fraser's 
Magazine for August) it was hinted 
that nothing was likely to be done 
to remedy the grave abuses of man. 
agement in the three great endowed 
hospitals without parliamentary in- 
terference. Since that article ap- 
peared, the fifth report of the Royal 
Commission on Scientific Instruction 
and the Advancement of Science, 
which deals incidentally with two 
of the leading medical schools and 
the hospitals attached to them, has 
been printed, and from the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners! 
it is clear that Parliament will 
shortly be asked to make grants to 
University and King’s Colleges in 
a manner which must bring the 
connection between those colleges 
and the hospitals attached to them 
prominently under discussion. 

The Commissioners say (p. 12): 

After carefully reviewing the evidence 
laid before us with regard to University 
and King’s Colleges, and especially taking 
into account the great public services which 
have been rendered by these two institu- 
tions to scientific education in the Metro- 
polis, we are of opinion that, subject to the 
reservations which we shall make hereafter, 
they have established a claim to the aid of 
Government which ought to be admitted. 
We think that such Government aid 
should be afforded, both in the form of a 
capital sum to enable the Colleges to ex- 
tend their buildings wheve requisite, and to 
provide the additiona! appliances for teach- 
ing which the advance of scientific education 
has now rendered absolutely necessary, 
and also in the form of an annual grant in 
aid of the ordinary working expenses of the 
Colleges. 


One of the reservations subject to 





* The Royal Commissioners are the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir 
J. Lubbock, Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, Mr. B, Samuelson, Dr. Sharpey, Prof. Huxley, 
Dr. Allen Miller, Prof. Stokes, and Prof. Smith. 
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which this recommendation is made 
is that the finances of the hospital 
and of the purely medical depart- 
ments shall be kept distinct from 
those of the College generally. 

‘Our inquiry,’ the Commissioners add, 
‘has not extended to medical schools, 
and it is not within our province to make 
any recommendation with respect to Go- 
yernment aid to such schools, whether 
associated with scieutifie Colleges or not. 
In the case of University College, where 
such an association exists, we think it ex- 
pedient that the annual outlay on the 
purely Medical Department should be kept 
distinct, in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to consider separately the question of 
aid to the Scientific Department. At the 
same time, we do not think that there is 
any reason why the boy’s school and the 
Hospital should not continue, as at present, 
under the management and control of the 
Council of the College. 

‘The same reservations apply to our re- 
commendation with regard to King’s Col- 
lege ; indeed, so far as King’s College Hos- 
pital and the Medical School connected 
with it are concerned, the need of such a 
reservation is more obvious, because it is 
admitted that these institutions are a 
heavy burden upon the resources of the 
College.’—(Report loc, cit.) 

From these extracts it will be 
evident that, if therecommendations 
of the Royal Commissioners are to 
be carried out, special care must be 
taken, as, indeed, the Commissioners 
themselves hint, that money voted 
for the use of the Colleges is not 
applied to subsidise the hospitals 
attached to them. At present the 
sum of 2,000l., received at Univer- 
sity College in fees from students 
for clinical teaching in the hospital, 
which rightly belongs to the pro- 
fessors who give that teaching, is 
devoted by the College to the sup- 
port of the hospital, and it is easy 
to see how, with a Government 
grant to draw upon, and with one 
Council, as at present, governing 
both institutions, compensation 
might be made from the College 
fands for the loss of hospital fees, 
which would practically amount to 
the same thing as the endowment 
of the hospital. Moreover, it is 
plain from this Report that the 
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object in building the hospitals 
attached to these two Colleges was 
not primarily the benefit of the 
sick poor, but rather the promoting 
themedical education of the students. 
Thus it is stated on the authority 
of the Secretary of King’s College 
that the Council, a few years ago, 
spent 5,o0o0/. in building a new 
hospital, ‘with the simple object, as 
far as they were concerned, of pro- 
viding clinical teaching for their 
medical students.’ (Report, p. 10.) 
So also, as regards University 
College Hospital, it is shown that 
in 1832, or four years after the 
College was itself opened, the au- 
thorities devoted a certain portion 
of its land for the erection thereon 
of a hospital in connection with the 
Medical School of the College, and, 
this being so, it becomes a fair 
question to ask how far these 
hospitals have proved in the past, 
or are likely to prove in the future, 
without Government interference of 
any kind, places of clinical instruc- 
tion such as the students of the 
Colleges have a right to expect. 
The first point to settle in such 
an inquiry is that of size, and this, 
in the case of hospitals, is usually 
estimated by the number of beds, 
i.e. Of in-patients, which the build- 
ing is capable of accommodating. 
University College Hospital has 
but 150 beds, being one of the 
smallest, if not the smallest, hospital 
in London which has a Medical 
School connected with it. The 
medical students, on the other hand, 
who are attracted to it by the 
celebrity of its staff, are numerous 
and rapidly increasing. They num- 
bered 322 last year out of a total of 
1,850 registered at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons as pursuing their 
studies in the 11 Hospital Schools 
of London. Now all of these 
322 students require, before they 
can present themselves for examina- 
tion for their diplomas, certificates 
to the effect that they have served 
the offices of clinical clerk and 
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dresser for a certain number of 
months, a regulation which, when 
carried out as it is in the larger 
hospitals having 500 or 600 beds, 
by giving each of the clinical clerks 
charge of a certain number of beds 
in the medical wards, and the 
dressers in like manner charge of 
patients in the surgical wards, under 
the superintendence, of course, of 
the physicians and surgeons, ensures 
that they shall study their profes- 
sion not merely by ‘walking the 
hospitals,’ as was too much the 
fashion in Mr. Bob Sawyer’s time, 
but by close personal attention to 
individual cases of disease and in- 
jury. 

When a hospital, however, is too 
small to afford opportunities for 
this clinical work to all its students, 
the practice has been very much 
to fall back upon its out-patient 
department as a substitute for the 
more valuable field of instruction 
afforded by the wards, and to con- 
stitute the students dressers, or, by 
a ridiculous perversion of language, 
clinical (i.e. bedside) clerks, to out- 
patients. It is very creditable to 
the authorities of University College 
that they have endeavoured to make 
arrangements for supplying the 
deficiencies of their hospital in other 
ways, viz., by obtaining six dresser- 
ships at the Royal Free Hospital in 
Gray’s Inn Road, for the benefit of 
their students, and by arranging 
with Middlesex Hospital that the 
students of University College 
Hospital may attend the practice 
at Middlesex for an extra payment 
of 31. 

This latter stipulation, however, 
which raises the aggregate fees for 
lectures, &c. , required by the Medi- 
cal Examining Boards to 1081. 1 158., 
is rather at variance with the pur- 
pose for which the College was 
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founded, as stated in its Act of Par. 
liament of 1869, viz., ‘to afford, at a 
moderate expense, the means of edu- 
cation in Literature, Science, and 
the Fine Arts, and in the knowledge 
required for admission to the Me- 
dical and Legal Professions,’ the 
College becoming thus the most 
expensive Medical School in the 
Metropolis.” 

On this account, as well as for 
other reasons, it is much to be re- 
gretted that negotiations which were 
entered into some few years ago for 
the union of the Medical Schools 
connected with University College 
and Middlesex Hospitals were not 
successful, as the addition of over 
300 beds to the resources of the 
former institution would have sup- 
plied it with sufficient materials for 
teaching purposes, while the éclat 
which the union would have con- 
ferred on the Middlesex School 
would probably have prevented the 
migration of some of its ablest teach- 
ers to other schools. Besides, there 
can be no doubt that the number of 
Medical Schools in London is quite 
excessive, and the union of these 
two might have been followed by 
that of several others lying near 
each other (as, for instance, Charing 
Cross, Westminster, and St. Tho- 
mas’s) with very great advantage to 
all concerned. On this point I can- 
not forbear quoting some passages 
from Professor Huxley’s address on 
Medical Education, at University 
College, on May 18, 1870, which 
make one regret that the Royal Com- 
mission of which he is so distin- 
guished a member had not extended 
its inquiry to Medical Schools. 

‘In London the arrangements of 
the Medical Schools and the number 
of them are such as to render it al- 
most impossible that men who con- 
fine themselves to the teaching of 
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the theoretical branches of the pro- 
fession should be able to make their 
bread by that operation; and you 
know, if a man cannot make his 
bread, he cannot teach—at least, his 
teaching comes to a speedy end. 
That is a matter of physiology. 
Anatomy is fairly well taught, be- 
cause it lies in the direction of prac- 
tice, and a man is all the better sur- 
geon for being a good anatomist. 
It does not absolutely interfere with 
the pursuits of a practical surgeon 
if he should hold a Chair of Ana- 
tomy—though 1 do not for one 
moment say that he would not be a 
better teacher if he did not devote 
himself to practice. . ... . 
But if it be possible for a man to 
pursue Anatomy without actually 
breaking with his profession, how 
is it possible for him to pursue Phy- 
siology ? 

‘I get every year those very ela- 
borate reports of Henle and Meiss- 
ner—volumes of, I suppose, 400 
pages altogether—and they consist 
merely of abstracts of the memoirs 
and works which have been written 
on Anatomy and Phy siology—only 
abstracts of them! How in the 
world is a man to keep up his ac- 
quaintance with all that is doing in 
the physiological world—in a world 
advancing with enormous strides 
every day and every hour—if he has 
to be distracted with the cares of 
practice? You know very well it 
must be impracticable to do so. 
Our men of ability join our Medical 
Schools with an eye to the future. 
They take the chairs of Anatomy 
or of Physiology; and by-and-by 
they leave those chairs for the more 
profitable pursuits into which they 
have drifted by professional success, 
and so they become clothed, and 
Physiology is bare. . . . I be- 
lieve—and I venture to make the 
statement because I am wholly in- 
dependent of all sorts of Medical 
Schools, and may, enn, 5 — 
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what I believe without being sup- 
posed to be affected by any personal 
interest—I say I believe that the 
remedy for this state of things, for 
that imperfection of our theoretical 
knowledge which keeps down the 
ability of England at the present 
time in medical matters, is a mere 
matter of mechanical arrangement ; 
that so long as you have a dozen 
Medical Schools scattered about in 
different parts of the metropolis, 
and dividing the students among 
them, so long, in all the smaller 
schools at any rate, it is impossible 
that any other state of things than 
that which I have been depicting 
should obtain.’3 

It does not concern us here to 
inquire whether the reduction of 
Medical Schools to three, which 
Professor Huxley thinks the maxi- 
mum number that can properly 
exist in London, is likely to be 
effected by the common consent 
which he hopes for, or by the force 
majeure, which he is loth to see 
employed. It is sufficient for us to 
know that one of the ablest teachers 
and examiners in England gives it 
as his deliberate opinion, formed 
after fully considering the subject, 
that until the present number of 
schools is reduced by more than 
two-thirds they cannot be properly 
supplied with teachers in physio- 
logy—a subject most important in 
itself, and one failure in which is 
pretty sure to cause a student’s 
rejection at what may be called the 
medical little-go. When it is stated 
that at the examinations held in 
April and May last, at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, the mamber of 
‘plucks’ was 133 out of 433 candi- 
dates, it will be at once pere eived 
that this is a matter of considerable 
importance to the student, and the 
worst of is that some of the 
smaller schools, to which the poorer 
students are attracted by the low- 
ness of the fees, are jut those from 
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which complaints are most fre- 
quently heard of the inefficiency of 
the teaching. To the student, 
whose wealthy father supplies him 
abundantly with whatever money 
is required for the highest hospital 
fees, for his personal expenses, or 
for his amusements, it matters com- 
paratively little, beyond the tem- 
porary personal disgrace, whether 
he is ‘referred to his anatomical 
and physiological studies for three 
months’ or not; but to the youth 
who feels that his medical educa- 
tion is a heavy drag upon his father’s 
purse or upon the limited income 
of his widowed mother, rejection as 
the result of imperfect teaching is, 
considering the extra expense which 
it involyes, a cruel wrong. It 
would of course be absurd to charge 
all, or even most, of the failures at 
these examinations to the teaching, 
and it is certain that at every 
medical school in London facilities 
for the acquisition of knowledge 
exist, of which if the student knows 
how to avail himself, he is pretty 
sure to pass; but that is a widely 
different thing from being carefully 
instructed in each subject of his 
course by teachers qualified to speak 
with authority upon it, as might 
easily be the case if Professor 
Huxley’s proposal were carried 
out. 

This then is our reply to those 
who defend the out-patient depart- 
ments of hospitals on the ground 
that they are necessary for the 
sake of the Medical Schools, viz., 
that in a very large number of 
cases the schools themselves are 
not required; and we shall now 
proceed to show how very defective 
the system itself is as carried out 
in several hospitals which have not 
yet been particularly noticed. And 
first let us see how it works at 
King’s College Hospital, to which 
some allusion has already been 
made. Five y ars ago the out- 
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patient department there was de- 
scribed by an eye-witness as fol- 
lows :— 

‘Speaking generally of the out- 
patient department of King’s Col. 
lege Hospital, it seems to us to be 
characterised by a great deal of 
activity, and also by a great deal 
of noise. The manner of seeing 
patients, in the out-patient physi- 
cian’s room especially, is somewhat 
distracting. The physician and his 
assistant sit at two small tables, 
only two or three feet apart, and a 
crowd of patients—we have seen 
as many as twenty—are admitted 
into the room ata time, and arrange 
themselves in two groups around 
each table. A small torn screen is 
placed in one corner of the room, 
behind which patients have to un- 
dress for examination. The con- 
fusion of voices, shuffling of feet, 
opening and shutting of doors, and 
shouting of porters and others 
heard from without, render such 
diagnostic exercises as percussion 
and auscultation severe trials of 
patience and acuteness, remarkably 
creditable to those who undergo 
them.’ 4 

To St. George’s Hospital, like. 
wise, and to the memorial presented 
to its Weekly Board early in the 
present year, allusion has already 
been made. The presentation of 
that memorial, however, was not 
the first occasion on which the 
attention of the governors of that 
institution had been specially di- 
rected to the management of the 
out-patient department of their 
hospital. 

In 1872 Mr. J. T. Phillips Jodrell, 
a governor of St. George’s, after 
vainly endeavouring to introdnce 
some reforms into the management 
of that department, had printed and 
circulated a letter to his fellow 
subscribers, in which he reminded 
them that it had long been a com- 
pom among the medical atten- 
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dants at hospitals that their ener- 
gies were overtasked by the crowd of 
applicants who throng the waiting- 
rooms, and that their time was so 
frittered away in attendanc> upon 
trivial cases that it was impossible 
to devote to the more serious ones 
that measure of attention which 
they required ; and, referring to the 
arrangement at St. George’s, that 
each doctor is not to prescribe for 
more than twenty ‘new cases’ of 
illness in each morning, he pointed 
out the inconvenience of this plan, 
since many patients, after losing a 
good part of their day, had to return 
home unrelieved. 

Being himself, as I have said, a 
governor of the hospital (and, as I 
may add in parenthesis, the liberal 
supporter of that and several other 
hospitals, and quite recently the 
founder, at considerable expense, of 
the Jodrell Professorship of Phy- 
siology in University College), Mr. 
Jodrell was, of course, at liberty to 
bring forward proposals for reform, 
and he did so; but the reception 
which these met with by the 
Board of Management was not en- 
couraging, and may be told in his 
own words : 

Having given a week's notice of my re- 
solutions (he says), as the rule of the Board 
requires, I attended on the appointed day, 
and moved them; but in a meeting which 
I was informed was unusually large I did 
not find a single person who would second 
them, and they accordingly fell to the 
ground. A desultory conversation, indeed, 
took place, consisting of the usual common- 
places about the antiquity of the Hospital, 
the good it was doing, and general praise of 
its management, interspersed with side 
hits at the Charity Organisation Society, 
whose delegate I was apparently supposed, 
though erroneously, to be; but discussion 
of my propositions, in any proper sense of 
the word, there was none.5 

Very different is the manner in 
which the subject has been treated 
by the authorities of the London 
Hospital in Whitechapel Road, when 
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the matter was brought forward 
there, by some highly influential 
governors. Early in 1873 they ap- 
pointed a Committee ‘to inquire 
into the working of the out- 
patient department of the hospital, 
with special regard to its liability 
to abuse by persons not being 
proper objects of charity.’ The 
Committee consisted of eighteen 
gentlemen, including, amongst other 
well-known names, those of Sir T. 
Fowell Buxton, E. H. Currie, Esq., 
T.C. Baring, Esq., M.P., Dr. Herbert 
Davies, Dr. Andrew Clark, and Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, and from the 
account given in their most elaborate 
report, dated July 28, 1874, they 
appear to have discussed the subject 
very fully. The Committee com- 
menced their work by issuing to 
every member of the Medical Staff, 
twenty in number, several questions 
intended to elicit, if possible, distinct 
opinions and information on all the 
alleged abuses and shortcomings of 
out-patient departments generally, 
but with a special bearing upon the 
case of the London Hospital in 
particular. 

The replies to these queries 
(which would have been most 
important and interesting) are not 
given in the report furnished to the 
governors and supporters of the 
hospital, but it is stated that they 
have been tabulated and arranged, 
and fully considered and dis- 
cussed at various meetings specially 
summoned for the purpose; and 
eventually the Committee submitted 
a report, in which, after denying the 
existence of any such evils as the 
crowding of out-patients, deficient 
attendance, improper issue of medi- 
cines or prescriptions by unqualified 
persons at their hospital, they ad- 
dressed themselves to the alleged 
abuse, which they seemed to think 
most nearly concerned themselves, 
of persons obtaining advice and 
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medicine gratuitously who could 
well afford to pay for both elsewhere. 
This evil, they are obliged to admit, 
does exist, but in their opinion to but 
a limited extent. The mode in which 
they deal with the statistics of their 
hospital, in order to prove the 
‘strictly limited’ nature of this 
abuse, is, to say the least, curious. 
It has been hitherto urged by the 
authorities of this hospital, as a 
strong fact in their favour, that they 
relieved between 60,000 and 70,000 
out-patients annually, and this has 
been put forward both as a reason 
why the public should subscribe to 
their funds, and an inducement to 
students to study at their school. 
The Committee, however, have dis- 
covered that the total of what they 
call genuine out-patients treated at 
the hospital last year was 43,808. 
The paragraph relating to the miss- 
ing twenty-five thousand patients 
must be quoted verbatim : 

Incidentally (!) it may be mentioned that 
25,657 persons (who at some institutions 
would be registered as out-patients, and 
were formerly so noted here) also received 
a supply of medicine each, in pursuance of 
the plan adopted during the last cholera 
epidemic, when it was generally under- 
stood that much ulterior mischief was 
avoided by the immediate treatment of the 
first symptoms of choleraic disease. These 
persons are not now reckoned as out- 
patients, it being deemed advisable to 
make all statistics as trustworthy as pos- 
sible, and to avoid the system of registering 
visits as patients. 

It is but fair to the authorities of 
this hospital to say that since this 
discovery has been made by their 
Committee they have ceased to 
parade in the daily press the number 
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of out-patients relieved, and have 
rested their claims to public support 
upon the more valid grounds of 
treating 6,000 in-patients, and that in 
their advertisement in the student’s 
number of the British Medical 
Journal this year the number of out- 
patients treated is given as 43,808, 
as against 64,275 in the correspond- 
ing number of the same journal for 
last year. 

What the Committee call the 
genuine out-patients are divided by 
them into three classes, 24,754° who 
‘hardly come within the scope of this 
inquiry ’ (making, with the 25,657 
before-mentioned, over 50,000 tlius 
summarily got rid of), 2,960 re- 
newals, and only 16,094 about whom 
the Committee is doubtful whether 
they are entitled to gratuitous relief 
or not ! 

The Committee further urge, as 
evidence of the value of the out- 
patient department to the poor, the 
fact that severe cases to the extent 
of about 7oo annually are admitted 
to the wards direct from the out- 
patient department; but this fact 
either proves too much or too little. 
If only 700 out of the 70,000 genuine 
and non-genuine cases treated (or 
one ina hundred) require admission 
to hospital, the proportion of trivial 
cases must be very large indeed; 
whereas, if more require admission 
than can obtain it, their treatment 
as out-patients must be unsatisfac- 
tory. 

In concluding their report, the 
Committee recommend what they 
consider to be ‘a compromise be- 
tween the out-patient system as now 
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organised and that total abolition, 
both of the department and of the 
governors’ letters, which to some 
appears desirable ’—a compromise 
into the details of which we need not 
at present enter. Seeing, however, 
that this report is the ablest paper 
in favour of—for we can hardly call 
it in defence of—the existing out- 
patient system which the present 
writer has met with, it strikes us as 
not a little remarkable that the 
authors thereof should have found 
it expedient, first to quarrel with 
the statistics of their own hospital, 
then to throw overboard 25,000 
patients as not being genwine vout- 
patients, though it is admitted 
that they receive medicine at 
the hospital, next to subtract near- 
ly two-thirds of the remaining 
43,808 as ‘hardly coming within 
the scope of the inquiry,’ which, if 
it was to be at all satisfactory, ought 
certainly to have included every 
class of out-patients. 

To take but one instance, the 
class of accidents. Why should a 
child of well-to-do parents living 
next door to a surgeon in a square 
in the western district of London, 
who chances to break his arm, be 
taken to a public hospital and 
treated gratuitously as an out- 
patient, having splints and ban- 
dages supplied at the public ex- 
pense, and thus defrauding alike 
the private practitioner, the public 
charity, and the poor, for whom this 
latter was intended? Every one 
must see that the proceeding is 
intolerable, and yet this is neither an 
imaginary nor even a very excep- 
tional case. Some quite as bad 
were related at the Annual Meeting 
of the British Medical Association 
last year by Dr. Gibbon, formerly 
Assistant Physician to the London 
Hospital. He stated that while he 
held office.in that institution a ship- 
captain was sent to him there for 
gratuitous treatment by a firm of 
ship-owners who subscribed to the 
hospital funds. When the doctor 
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ordered some medicine to be given 
him, the captain actually refused to 
carry it away, asking if he could 
not have it sent, and upon inquiry 
being made as to his circumstances, 
he pulled out a handful of sovereigns 
and declared his willingness to pay. 
In another instance Dr. Gibbon was 
informed by a Scotchman who was 
foreman of some glass-works that 
he subscribed tol. a year to the 
hospital, and upon the doctor saying 
it was very charitable of him to do 
so, the canny Scot replied, ‘ Not at 
all; it is a matter of business. 
When I came here the firm paid 
300l. a year for a doctor, and I 
got them to subscribe rol. a year, 
and we now do without a doctor.’ 
Dr. Gibbon’s opinion, as the result 
of his experience at the London 
Hospital, is that the out-patient 
system is much abused, and it would 
seem from the report of this Com- 
mittee that some of the present 
medical staff also demur to the 
statement that by far the larger 
proportion of even the 16,000 
London Hospital out-paticnts are 
suitable recipients of hospital 
charity, while the medical practi- 
tioners in the east end of London 
complain loudly of the injury done 
to them by this particular form of 
hospital abuse. One of these sent 
last year to the Medical Tires end 
Gazette the following list of twenty 
persons from among his own 
patients who had obtained advice 
and medicine gratuitously at hos. 
pitals : 

1. The wife of a gentleman who resides 
in one of the best houses in a suburb, and 
has a private income of 80o/. a year. 

2. The wife of a gentleman who, besides 
other means of living, had a salary of 400/. 
a year. 

3. The daughter of a musical instru- 
ment maker, who has two establishments, 
and employs a number of hands. 

4. The wife of a grocer in business. 

5. A lady living upon her household 
property. 

6. A publican doing one of the largest 
trades, if not the largest trade, in his 
neighbourhood. 
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7. A tradesman just now recovering 
from illness, during which he stated that, 
in the event of his death, he had his fa- 
mily ‘ comfortably provided for.’ 

8. The wife of a publican doing a good 
business. 

g. The wife of a tradesman who has 
withdrawn from business, and is living 
upon his private means. 

10. The wife of a gentleman who is 
engaged in the Customs. 

11. The wife of a tradesman in comfort- 
able circumstances. 

12. The wife of a clerk in a Govern- 
ment office. 

13. The wife of a foreman to a ship- 
building company. 

14. A clerk to one of the largest firms 
in the City, and who resides in his own 
house, 

15. The wife of the owner of eighty 
houses. 

16. The wife of the owner of several 
small ships (fishing smacks). 

17. The wife of a tradesman who keeps 
two or three journeymen employed. 

18. The wife of a commercial traveller 
who also keeps a grocers’ shop. 

19. The son of a publican who has the 
reputation in his neighbourhood of having 
realised a fortune. 

20. The wife of a manufacturer who 
employs many hands. 


When a list like this can be 
furnished by one doctor practising 
in the district, it is evident that the 
evil is deep and wide-spread, and 
that though the compromise pro- 
posed by the Committee of the Lon- 
don Hospital and accepted by the 
governors, may last, as proposed, for 
a twelvemonth, yet as soon as the 
subscribers to the hospital become 
aware of the real facts of the case, 
asystem so monstrous must be swept 
away altogether. 

It may here be noted that two of 
the smaller hospitals, situated one in 
the extreme north and the other in 
the extreme east of London, have 
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either partially or wholly closed 
their out-patient departments within 
the last few years. One of these, 
the Great Northern Hospital in the 
Caledonian Road, used to be noto- 
rious for an abuse which had crept 
in of permitting patients who paid 
half-a-crown each to see the doctor 
in attendance first, the unfortunate 
people who were unable to pay being 
kept waiting while those who ought 
not to have been there at all were 
attended to, and it is matter for 
congratulation to find that the au- 
thorities of that hospital have had 
the courage to close (with the 
exception of some special cases) a 
department which is stated in the 
Medical Directory for 1871 to have 
treated 61,427 out-patients in the 
previous year. 

To the little Poplar Hospital in 
East India Road belongs, however, 
the credit of being the first of the 
London hospitals to return to what 
was originally the practice of all 
hospitals, both in England and on 
the Continent,’ and restrict itself 
almost wholly to the treatment of 
the serious cases of accidents, &c., 
received within its walls. 

Situated in localities where they 
are much needed, these two hos- 
pitals do a large amount of real 
good without the admixture of evil 
which some of the others consider 
necessary to their existence; and 
if the benevolent public desires to 
promote such a reform of hospitals 
as is advocated in these pages, it 
has, as regards the unendowed hos- 
pitals, in the power of the purse, an 
instrument as potent as any Act of 
Parliament. 


H. N. H. 


* See The Lancet Report on the Out-patient Department of St. Thomas's Hospital, 1869. 
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